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Economical in the use 
of water. 
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The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 
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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
408 ROBINSON AVENUE, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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for 20 years at least / 


By that we mean: A roof that can be 
forgotten—a roof so free from trouble 
that the building owner never has to 
give it a thought. 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is 
laid, a Surety Bond is issued guarantee- 
ing the building owner against repair 
or maintenance expense for the next 20 
years* until 1948. 


And 20 years is not the whole story— 
not by any means. During the past sev- 
eral years, our advertisements have 
shown pictures of some of the surviving 
American business buildings of the 70’s, 
80’s, and 90’s. All these old timers are 
topped by Barrett Roofs of coal-tar 
pitch and felt—a type very similar to 
the modern Barrett Specification Roof. 
And what is more, these old roofs are in 
first-class condition after 30, 40, and 
even 50 years of service. 


Considering these records, it is not sur- 
prising to find that a great proportion 
of our finest modern buildings are pro- 


tected with the Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


When this roof is laid all work must be 
done by an experienced roofer who is 
approved by The Barrett Company—a 
Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
of the job to see that The Barrett Speci- 
fication is followed every inch of the 
way. 


Directly after the roof is down the 
Barrett Inspector makes the famous 
“cut test.” And not until this test is 
made does his O.K. release the Surety 
Bond. 


Two years after the roof is finished the 
Barrett Inspector again checks up — 
makes a thorough re-examination of the 
roof. 


Little wonder that Barrett Specification 
Roofs give dependable service many 
years after the 20-year guarantee has 
run out. For complete information about 
these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief 
note to us. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This 
type of roof is adaptable to a certain class of build- 
ings. The same high-grade materials are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities. 











A Valuable Service 


Without charge or obligation, 
a Barrett Service Man will 
inspect your roofs. 

He will render an unpreju- 
diced report on their condition 
and explain upkeep methods 
that often save expensive re- 
pairs. 

This free inspection service 
is offered to schools with roof 
areas of 5,000 square feet or 
more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Ad- 
dress Inspection Service De- 
partment. 


40 Rector St., New York City 


IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 


5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 








THE BARRETT COMPANY 
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KEWANEE 


Water Heating 
GARBAGE BURNERS 


ll : _ By utilizing garbage and rub- 
. bish as fuel for heating water, 
Kewanee Garbage Burners 
turn waste into profit —actu- 
ally making an asset of what 
would otherwise be a nuisance. 











| The saving is anywhere 
from 30 to 50% of the fuel 
cost, where a tank heater 
of the ordinary kind is 
used for heating water. 


All the details are in Catalog 
Number 75. Have you a copy? 


Made in three types and fourteen sizes to 
heat 200 to 2600 gallons of water per hour 


KEWANEE B@ILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 





AUTOMATIC 
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OCKLEY-GREEN SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREGON ...... GEORGE H. JONES, ARCHITECT. 
EQUIPPED WITH THE JOHNSON SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 


This Is Why So Many Schools Install The 
Johnson System of Temperature Control 


The annual fuel saving of 25 to 40 per cent is 
mainly why. 

Because Johnson Temperature Control auto- 
matically keeps each schoolroom exactly at the 
constant temperature required—regardless of 
out-door conditions and changes: is the other 
primary reason why. 

And because The Johnson System is the all 
metal system, hence reliable in its performance 
and permanent in its service. 

The fuel saving it produces pays for the instal- 
lation in a few years 





and continues ever after 
in its investment return of 25 to 40 per cent 
fuel economy. 


The Johnson System Of Temperature Control 
is customary equipment in all schools every- 
and is installed in school buildings 
already erected and occupied, as well as those 





where 


in course of construction or about to be built. 


Consider Johnson Temperature Control, its 
economic and other vital advantages, for your 
schools. 


A Johnson Service Company engineer is in 
your city or conveniently close by. He will call 
to confer with you, your committee or board: 
and explain all details fully. Or information 
will be furnished you by mail. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWavKEE, wisconsin 


ALBANY CHICAGO DES MOINES 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GREENSBORO, N. C. 
BOSTON DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS 
BUFFALO DENVER KANSAS CITY 





The All-Metal, Dual Thermostat, 
(Night and Day) System Of Control 


TEMPERATURE 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY, ALTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS MONTREAL, QUE. 
NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


PITTSBURGH 
REGULATION 


SEATTLE 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SINCE 


18 85 


The Perfect Intermediate, Graduated 
System Of Control 
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THIS Hydraulic Press is built 
for 1700 POUNDS pressure. 


Pacific Steel Heating Boilers 

employ the strongest type of 

construction yet developed; 
steel—electric welded. 
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STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 





THIS Pacific Boiler is built 
for 15 POUNDS pressure. 


ee 







Both Are Built of Steel 
— Electric Welded 


This striking comparison gives some idea of the 
tremendous structural strength which is a feature 
of Pacific Steel Heating Boilers. 


The gigantic press shown above — one of seven 
used at the Bristol and Waukegan factories in the 
manufacture of Pacific Boilers — weighs 70 tons 
and has a working capacity of 1000 tons. It oper- 
ates at pressures as high as 1700 lbs. per square 
inch. The basic construction principle of this 
powerful machine is exactly the same as that 
embodied in Pacific Heating Boilers, operating at 
a maximum pressure of only 15 lbs. 


In both cases, STEEL — electric welded insures 
rugged strength which is a vital factor for safety 
and dependability in the operation of boilers. This 
is just one of the many reasons for the low main- 
tenance costs of Pacific Boilers. 


Write for complete information. 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B20376-2039 


AIA 2765 


If i¢ were simply a ques- 
fion of making self -re- 
leasing latches to stand 
upunderthe constant op- 
eration of a busy door, 
we could take less pains 
im making them. But 
Von Duprins have to do 
this, and stillhave the re- 
serve strength to meet 
the terrific demands of 
panic conditions. 


Pape, 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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T took over 10,000 Columbia Window 

Shades and Rollers to equip the various 
buildings of the Peking Union Medical 
College. . 


In the illustration at the left is shown 
the Administration Building with labora- 
tories of Physiological chemistry (to the 
left). The Anatomy Building (to the 
right). 


Se, ae - Below are shown the Private Patients’ 
te Pavilion and the Nursery Maternity. 







Pexinc Union Mepicat Couvece, Peking, China 


World-wide 


Month after month, our advertisements in this 
magazine have carried photographs of notable school 
buildings to which Columbia Window Shades and 
Rollers have made a contribution of comfort, good 
looks and efficient service. 





This month, we take especial pride in featuring the 
Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. In 
every window—Co/umbia Window Shades and Rollers. 


Things like window shade rollers 
aren’t supposed to get out of order. 
They’re an awful nuisance when 


This means that Columbia reputation is not merely 


° ° ° ° : hey do. That’s why Columbi 
nation-wide. It has crossed the Pacific. It is becoming adios see daing deny ix: thow- 
: sands of buildings where equip- 
world-wide. ment must be right—they have 
. ¥ the happy habit of standing up 

And the reason is that Co/umbia Window Shades are under all kinds of rough treatment. 


good window shades. 


And that Columbia Shade Rollers are good rollers. TT by using 


the “Standard Specification for Window 

Shades,” which we'll gladly send on request. 

a ene roller gos somes of a 

. : oth are sent with the specification. Just 

The Columbia Mills, Inc. fill in coupon and mail to The Columbia 
225 Firta Avenue, New York Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit a 

Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle as. sds 64 Hkh oeae Resse ae ss4aeess 
R656 <c00 00 Heeers beieNiieses S-4-28 
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BABYLON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Babylon, L. I. 


Tooker & Marsh, Architects. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Warner, McCormack & Mitchell, Architects. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Malecomson & Higginbotham, Architects. 
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BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Adden & Parker, Architects. 
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THOMAS SNELL, WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects. 


Serving 
America’s 


Finest 
Schools 


N the past ten years much has been done to 
improve the working conditions in our 
schools and to promote the well-being of 

American youth. One of the mast important 
accomplishments is improved sanitary conditions 
made possible largely through more thorough 
and efficient cleaning. 


Spencer Central 
Cleaning Systems 


—promote the health of the students by elimi- 
nating the dirt in the air. The used air passes 
through the machine and is discharged out- 
side the building. Various doctors have tested 
the air after cleaning and have found it com- 
paratively free of bacteria. 


—remove dirt and dust more thoroughly than 
any other methods. Actual tests have shown 
that nearly 100% more dirt is removed than 
by the usual brush method. 


—save time and energy in cleaning. The swivel 
tool is easily pushed about under the desks and 
close to the chair bases. Rooms cleaned in this 
manner do not require frequent dusting. 


_ The Spencer method of cleaning buildings has been a recognized standard 
for over twenty years. Our engineers will be glad to discuss school plans with 
you, or we will send complete information and list of over 1500 Spencer 


equipped schools. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


486 NEW PARK AVE., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sales offices in 60 cities. 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 





IVE YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
F cust radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING *« COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Moline, 







UNI 


for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 

RADIATOR 

. . Supersedes all 
previous radiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


UNIT 


It operates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 


HEATER 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 





May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 


Illinods 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Se Sales and Sera Ice ~ 


BELFAST, MI 


UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKE! BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 
NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN 





UNIVENT 
VENTILATION 


often imitated 
but never 


duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- due to exclusive features of the Univent itself. 
tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly | They may be imitated but cannot be duplicated in 
from out-of-doors—cleaning it—warming it to a other unit ventilators. Where the health, energy and 


comfortable temperature— 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 


- an agreeable air motion— 


but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 


mental efficiency of our chil- 
dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize the 
epochal results of the Uni- 
vent system, one need only 
refer to School Executives, 
Architects and Engineers 
everywhere who endorse it 
as the best, simplest and 


supply the market the Uni- ‘al 1 most economical. 
vent has created. But mark z = 

this. The results brought 

by Univent Ventilation are 


Write for our book 
“Univent Ventilation No. 29” 





Univent and Glass make the difference 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION «+ Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
| NEW HAVEN WASHINGTON,D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 

NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS SPOKANE TORONTO 


UTICA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Wurlitzer Building, Chicago, 
Heated by Heggie-Simplex Boilers 





Where Buying is Based 


on Pre-Determined Standards 
UTSTANDING business success is as much a matter of 


scientific buying as scientific management of production 
and sales. Among the great corporations who recognize this 
fact and whose buying is always based on pre-determined 
standards, Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers enjoy an ever-increas- 
ing preference as the most modern of heating boilers for 
modern buildings. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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The Public Service 


Paper Towel 


is BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL for 
your washrooms, for these reasons: 


ADE of specially selected paper 
pulp, this towel is firm, yet soft and 
absorbent when moist; it is almost 


cloth-like. One or two will dry the hands 
perfectly; they are economical. 


The “hem” or doubled lower edge of the 
towel prevents wet hands from tearing it in 
withdrawing from the cabinet—this makes 
it convenient and precludes wastage from 


torn towels. No other make of paper towel 
has this “hem.” 


The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet which is 
furnished with these towels has no mechan- 
ism whatever, thus is never out of order. The 
towels pass out through a slot, one at a time, 
each pulling out the edge of another into 
position for grasping. The system prevents 
wastefulness and aids economy. 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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A Superb Cabinet 


with Perfect Toilet Tissue 


the perfect NO-WASTE toilet tissue, 

buyers will find a combination leaving 
nothing more to be desired, either in clean- 
liness and beauty or in economy. 


I: THE NEW NO-WASTE cabinet, with 


The new cabinet is of steel with porcelain 
finish. The steel insures endless durability 
and freedom from breakage. The beautiful 
porcelain finish cannot be written on nor 
defaced. A damp cloth cleans off dust and 
dirt in a jiffy. The cabinet has no mechanism 
and can’t get out of order. The paper is 
drawn out through a slot in double sheets, 
with just enough resistance to compel econ- 
omy. The cabinet can be locked to prevent 
pilfering. The price is very reasonable. 

NO-WASTE tissue is a perfectly clean 

and sanitary paper, made 

from selected paper pulp. 

It is remarkably soft 

and absorbent, yet firm; 

will not tear. It is preferred 
" by thousands of users. 
Efficient and economical. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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THE PLANT WHERE MIDLAND SCHOOL PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED. 


LS tate 
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Midland School Products 


for the promotion of health and comfort in the schoolroom. 


MIDLAND LIQUID 


WA XOLEUM 


to thoroughly clean and polish wood or composition floors, seats, 
desks, and wood work. Liquid WAXOLEUM is a highly re- 
fined product made from the finest of waxes obtainable. Liquid 
WAXOLEUM is standard in schools throughout the country. 
Remarkable cleansing qualities are combined with a brilliant 
polish, which is quickly obtained and will not leave an oily or 
sticky finish. 


Seed hepa aia ORT ERRE 
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Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


leaves boards an intense black, affording sharp, clear 
contrast to the chalk. Reading from blackboards is 
made easier and eye strain is eliminated when the 
boards are kept clean with Midland Blackboard 
Cleaner. 


Midland Liquid 
Tileoleum 


The Perfect Cleanser 


—for Vile, Marble, and Terrazzo floors and walls. A 
penetrating liquid, that works into the surfaces to be 
cleaned—it loosens and lifts the dirt OUT. A few 
cleanings with TILEOQLEUM will convince you that 
it cleans more than the surface. 


semen 


SPT ER 


ROLES TOT 


Sales representatives are located in all principal cities. 
An inquiry to the home office will put you in immediate 
touch with the one nearest you, or order direct from 


Midland Chemical 


Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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The cost of safety 
is only a fence! 


.¢4 | A playground should be a haven of 
| safety for children a place 
where they may romp and run unre- 
strained safe from the dan- 
gers that lurk in the street. 


To make a playground the safe place it 
should be is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive. The cost of safety is only a fence. 


An Anchor Fence keeps children on the 
playground from heedlessly darting into 
the dangerous highway. It insures dis- 
cipline, and relieves play supervisors of 
“guard duty”—permitting them to give 
uninterrupted attention to play instruc- 
tion. 


An Anchor Fence provides everlasting 
service, too. Its Exclusive Features are: 
(1) U-bar Line Posts. (2) Square Terminal 
Posts. (3) Drive-Anchorage. (4) Anchor- 
Weld Wire Gates. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is na- 
tion-wide. Phone, write or wire. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 


oes < f 


“ BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STRONGEST POSTS" 
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A new fire-exit latch bolt 


| 


that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


[SARGENT] 
__\ |}, —Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 
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School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
| lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


yawned ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 





The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 





Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


anufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





New York Chicage 
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WITHOUT GLARE 
sill initiates aa FRESH AIR without DRAFT 


Elementary College 
Evanston, IIl. 


sais semen ak te teil ATHEY SHADES are ideal for the Schoolroom. They 


modern school building, an order was have demonstrated their effectiveness in hundreds of the 
placed for ATHEY SHADES for . ° ° 
their East front only; very soon after, finest schools In every State In the Union. 


however, an order was placed for a 


complete installation, Conservation of eyesight is one of the most important 
reasons for the demand for ATHEY SHADES in the 
Other ATHEY Products school building. 


a oe. Sanne Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of 
or Circlehead, Segmental or 


Gothic windows. Education, are met in practically every item by the opera- 
ATHEY Cloth Lined Metal tion and material of the ATHEY SHADE. 


Weatherstrips. 


Athey Weatherstrips are also used in hundreds 


of schools where they have changed drafty, ATHEY WINDOW SHADKS are instantly adjustable to shade 
ildings i se ls that t ° ry es ° 6 
a aut ae ae et ee cae be any part of the window. The shade material is a special grade of 
controlled, besides, of course, the enormous coutil, herringbone weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
saving in fuel. . 2 . .. * ae ‘ an 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Tight 
guide wires prevent flapping. No latches, catches, or springs to 
slip, stick or break. In any length and in widths up to 16 feet. 
Sunbursts for Circle-head, Segmental or Gothic windows. Also 
operating shades for skylights. 


Ask for our new Catalog. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6043 W. 65TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York City: 


PERENNIAL F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 


Detroit: W. O. LE SAGE & CO., 


410 Donovan Bldg. ease 
WINDOW eee. _.,.2tierr 
420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec. = ale yen 
e ‘ peer 
aoe ae 
_— pies” gl .* 


ames" 
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The Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio, Texas 


AN example of the Newer Type Hicu Scnoot. Interior walls are 
decorated with “Vetumina”™. A Flat Wall Paint recognized by 
leading school authorities as the ideal wall finish for schools. 


Interior Walls of these Schools are Finished 
with Velumina 


Bliss Electrical School, Takoma Park, Md. Wagoner School, Wagoner, Oklahoma. 
Somerset Schools, Somerset, Pa. Salem Schools, Salem, Ohio, 

Muncie High School, Muncie, Ind. Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo. 
Durango High School, Durango, Colo. Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans, La. 
Dalias University, Dallas, Texas. Central Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern High School, Kansas City, Mo. Washington School, Albuquerque, N. M. 
River Rouge High School, Detroit, Mich. Washington School, Davenport, Iowa. 

St. Mary’s Parish School, Cincinnati, O. Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
Niagara Falls High School, New York. Ocala High School, Ocala, Fla. 





“PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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Specified by Architects 


the Country Over for 
School Wall Decoration 


Soft-toned, light-diffusing, cleanly, sani- 
tary. These are the qualities Velumina 
imparts to walls. “Kind to the eyes and 
health of the student”—that is Velumina. 


iH 
4 
} 
% 
i 
% 
° 
| 
‘ 
{ 
; 
' 
d 
i 
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The Velumina Color Book Deluxe sent you free. 
This book contains fifty-four samples of Velumina 
colors. Sixteen regular tints, twenty intermixed 
shades and eighteen examples of Filigreed Finishes. 
Send for this book—a most valuable color guide. 
White Department “Z” today. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer, or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product that exactly 
fills your requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exacting painters. 


s Glass - Pai 


: ae 


Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS boy OC Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N. J. 
e Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles Cal. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET | 


F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects | 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. | 


= oo Se 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


| Services by School Specialists 
|| 411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


i! 
| 





C. O. BOYCE. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


H. A. Foeller, 
A. |e A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, wien 


M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 


| FRAMPTON & BOWERS 
| Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 


School Houses 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. || 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA | 
| 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
cited 6th and Main 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris || 


GIESECKE & HARRIS | 


| ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN | 


| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
| 





ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
FLORIDA. 


SS | 


DAYTONA BEACH, 





IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Buildings of Distinction. 


FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


ee ————S=— 
ARCHITECTS 
. 522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark. New Jersey 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, Hempstead, N. Y. 





& HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
| WILKINSON | 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


SE 
——|, Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


| HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


Risse Wisconsin / Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


‘ 








WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 












HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 












WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 





Architects 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. | 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 


| and Engineering Service Rendered 


LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicaro 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





ee 
| MORISON & WALLACE 
| ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street | 
Chicago, Ill. | 








KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO “ie 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 








| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
| SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
| HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Winois | 
















Edward A. Peterson 





Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 





Sw. American Bank 





Rockford, Ill. 


ene ane 
JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 


Over Two-Hundred Schools 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


—— 


















Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


| Specializing in 
oo ona 


Bloomington, 
Illinois. 











| C. Godfrey Poggi 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


es Clizabeth, New New Jersey | 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 


F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 
POND & POND, MARTIN anp LLOYD 


ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 

to Boards of Education. 
Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 404 Martin Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 








ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, N.Y. 











JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 

GLENCOE, ILL. 

Specializing in Educational Buildings 


x ERNEST SIBLEY, A. 
ARCHITECT 


600 Vernon Avenue 












LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York ee 


Wm. W. Slack 


WM. W. SLACK & SON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Members of American Institute of Architects 


| Trenton Trust Bldg. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 

Educational Buildings 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


180 N. ee Avenue 







STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. DES MOINES, |IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 
New York City, N.Y. 


101 Park Ave. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A. |. A. 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 
UPMAN & ADAMS 


REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 





Van Leyen, | Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 







H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








| Edw. J. Wood, A. 1. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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Better School Floors 
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HIGH SCHOOL, BALDWIN, L. I. 
High School and 


Szvimming Pool, 


Hibbing, Minn. 









T-M-B gives perfect walking comfort, and is 
remarkably quiet. The surface will never crystal- 


50,000 sq. ft. of T-M-B 
HE, smooth, velvety, rubber-like texture of 
lize to unyielding hardness; it will never wear 


gritty or become slippery. 


————— 


HERE THE STUDENTS 


Laid with a trowel; entirely seamless, TT-M-B 1s 


“ . : ¢ 3 . easy to keep clean because there is nothing to catch 
Swim in Drinking Water dirt. 
The material will never rot, shrink, expand or 
HE health of the students at the magnificent become loose. It is not affected by dampness, acids 
High School at Hibbing, Minn., is protected or alkalies. 
, _ cr “Ink : yf Verge : ) yf Nc “1 f ry 4, 8% ry. . 
by the chlot ne of drop of water that | | Che initial cost of T-M-B is usually lower than 
ieee iin ail i aac 
enters the swimming poo other types of approved flooring material. 
A modern, efficient, recirculating system is in- Maintenance cost is exceptionally low. If any area 
stalled. The water is continuously pumped from is ever damaged or if remodeling is necessary, new 


T-M-B can be applied with perfect color matching 
and no evidence of a seam. 


Available in permanent rich colors; verde green, 


the pool—filtered, heated, sterilized with chlorine 
and returned to the pool —as pure as drinking 


water—meeting the most exacting requirements of 
the supervising health authorities. 


mahogany, black, olive green, tan, and walnut. 


Write for details of specification, installation, and 
guarantee. 


—And because the water is chlorinated there is 
a residual sterilizing action imparted to every drop 


a 
LETTE TITITIDIL JLDIII DDIM DEUPET TUE ETT Tie 


of water in the pool — thus insuring its hygienic 
purity at all times. 


Direct testimony from a T-M-B School user 
At hundreds of school pools in North America 


‘“T’-M-B flooring is installed in our school. It has the verv desirable 


the students “Swim in Drinking Water’—because feature of being resilient, quict, durable, sanitary, easy to clean, and 


: ; my Sek ca : comfortable to walk on. It does not tire the feet nearly as much as 
the pools are equipped with W & 1 Chlorine ' oe ee ae uch 
A a wooden floor. We are thoroughly satisfied with it and believe it 
-ol Apparatus. a ew : : 
Control Apparatu to be the most satisfactory type of flooring in existence for school 


buildings.” 


eee” 


(Dated January 6, 1928.) 





Let us send a copy of our 
Technical Publication No. 41 





THOS. MOULDING FLOOR CO. 


(FLOORING DIVISION—THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO.) 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD,, TORONTO, CANADA 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


a a 


on 
| FLOORING 


| | 165 W. Wacker Drive Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago, I]. 


New York, N. Y. 
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c Announcing 








the Worlds Greatest 





Kitchen Equipment Factory 


The new Van Range Com- 
pany plant is practically 
a city tn itself. The main 
building, on a fifteen acre 
site, is $40 feet long and 370 
wide and has a total floor 
area of approximately 
250,000. 


The New Factory of The John Van Range Co. 
Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A MANUFACTURING organization 
famous for over seventy years as pro- 
ducers of matchless quality products—now 
installed in new quarters with vastly in- 
creased capacity and with scientific manu- 
facturing facilities many years in advance 
of any ever used in the kitchen equipment 
industry! 


The John Van Range Company now manu- 
facturing Kitchen and Restaurant Equipment for 
all The ALBERT PICK-BARTH Companies is 
operating on a scale that dwarfs anything ever 
done before in this line of business. Their new 
building contains over a quarter of a million 


square feet of floor area—a masterful piece of in- 
dustrial engineering organized to make use of 
machines and methods of the most advanced 
character known today. Mass production! Scien- 
tific precision! Machines with uncanny human 
cleverness! Laboratories for research! Work- 
men whose craftsmanship is a_ tradition of 
generations! 


All of these are devoted to raising the famous 
Van Standard of Quality to even greater heights 
than ever before. And now, in addition, Van 
Equipment is sold and engineered by The 
ALBERT PICK-BARTH Companies—spon- 
sored by the most able, widespread and authori- 
tative engineering organization in the country. 


THE ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANIES — 


ALBERT PICK & COMPANY 
208-224 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


L. BARTH & CO., Inc. 
32 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Manufacturing Division 








VAN KITCHEN EQUIPMENT FOR ECONOMY— DEPENDABILITY— LONG LIFE 
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SAMSON 








No. 329 OAK 


SUPERIOR TABLES FOR SCHOOLS 


In the construction of Samson tables care 
is taken to make every table one for years of 
service. None but the most select materials are 
used—and by men skilled in making fine furni- 
ture. Above and below are illustrated only two 
of the many designs and great variety of sizes 
that bear the Samson trade mark and assure 
you of superior tables for your every need. 


In this line there is a Samson table adaptable 
for the Library, Principal’s Office, Directors’ 
Room, and for the classroom, and you will find, 
after a trial, that no other tables can surpass 
them in dignity, strength, utility, and dura- 
bility. Our special methods of construction 
and the fact that they are built scientifically by 
skilled workmen and modern‘ machinery en- 
ables us to give you these superior tables at 
prices that will interest you. 


Ask your school supply jobber for further 
details or, better, write us. 





Nappanee 


Ss 
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Indiana 
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The Economy 
of Quality— 


At the recent N. E. A. Con- 
vention school economy was a 
much discussed consideration. 
Derby is in accord with any pro- 
gram of school economy—Derby 
school equipment is economical. 


Economy and price are some- 
times confused. Derby does not 
offer the lowest prices for school 
chairs and desks. Derby equip- 
ment is made from good stock, to 
construction principles that are 
provedly sturdy. Price is deter- 
mined from cost — cost is not 
shaved to meet price. It is a well 
understood fact that it costs but 
little more to build twice as 
strong, as durably. 


Derby price, based on cost, is 
honest, represents true value. 
And, when are considered the 
health advantages of the Derby 
correct posture construction, 
there can be no doubt of the 
economy of the Derby product. 


The Derby school staff is happy 
to consult with educators relative 
to equipment problems. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


- Chairmakers for84-years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
One Park Avenue 197 Friend St. 
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Tubular Steel 
Combination 


Desk No.JOl 







Stee] Deskand Chair 
with Lifting Lid Top Noll 





Adjustable 
Universal Tablet 














Steel Adjustable 
Pedestal Desk, 
and Chair 


CAdyustable 
Universal 





An A. S. C. Installation An A. S. C. Installation 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida N. Y. Training School for Teachers, New York, N. Y. 
Edwards & Sayward, Architects William H. Gompert, Architect 


OWhenYou Order School Seating 
Consider this/ 


15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


- 1030 Lytton Bldg. 


1, 
4 Te SR 








a 


| Chicago, [Illinois 











“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


22 
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Sed 
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Made to fasten to 
floor without 
change if so 

ordered 


STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 


DESK 
Seat of standard scroll 
shape. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of 


standard rectangular pattern 
with flush top inkwell as 
shown in sizes 0 to 4. Top is 
adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling 
device. Wood partsvare of hard 
maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) The 
steel parts are dark olive green. 
The feet are shod with gilding 
domes, or upon request will be 
equipped with floor fastenings 
as shown. Steel book box as 
shown. 


Model S, without drawer 
bottom or panels, known as 
S330, S331 and $332 @ $5.35; 
S333 and 8334 @ $5.20; S335 
and $336 @$5.05; B Drawers 


Code Word Indestrucstand 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE— — 
Reduction in Freight on Indestructo 
shipments the freight will be cut % to the 


points, making the freight on Indestructo 
us quote you delivered prices. 


More than 100,000 sold in 1927. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, 








o31 with drawer. 










@ $1.15 extra; bookshelf, 25c; 
panel, 20c. 

No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.65; 
No. 333 and 4 @ $5.50; No. 
334 and 5 @ $5.35. 

For Shipping Weight See 
Opposite Page. 







COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
Ty ») 
No. 461 tablet —— 
arm chair of 
slightly light- 
er construction, 
but 


Above is an illustration of the 
Columbia Indestructo Tablet 
Arm Chair. The frame is of 


amply steel, arc welded to prevent 
strong. Price : , ; ; ror 
each $3.75. breakage, and is finished in olive 


green. Back slats are of quar- 
tered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. 
Price of each $4.25; with per- 
forated shelf $.25 extra. 
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EFFECTIVE ABOUT APRIL 10TH. 


Desks and Chairs. In less than ear load 
East and % to the Western and Southern 
furniture less than on east iron desks. Let 




















More than 60,000 sold in 1926. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANA. 


eee 


THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.15. 


Inkwells with steel swinging holders... .15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... .20 


| Shipping Weights—Large 34 Ibs.; medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 lbs.; drawers 7 Ibs. 6 and 6; steel shelves 
2 Ibs.; 1% and 1. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 





Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three As 
sizes. One dozen (x= 
weigh 110 lbs. and "ast, 
are priced at $16.00. 

Also the Elementary 

Tablet Arm Chair at 

$21.00 per doz. 





) 

ne ‘oi ir ’ 5) TEACHERS’ CH: 
ne No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 
of Impervious to rats, mise or other vermin , c ; Can be used for Teachers, 
ent as well as fireproof. | It wil keep your li- SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR'S DESKS Visitors, Cafeteria, or the Li- 
ive raries in goo condition during vacation ‘ y ak res ‘ ¢ o 
; months as well as during the school term. rr“. 2 : - 9 alti brary. Oak seat and quar 
ar- The shelves are of wood, for better surface This desk may be had with two drawers at $13.00; four drawers tered oak back are finished 
and for the books and are adjustable. at $17.00; with five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and dark golden or brown. Has 
ple. Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide body that is finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of five- an olive brown steel frame. 
er- by GE 46, WAM) ORO i sv cassccases cea $30.00 ply built up quartered oak, finished dark golden. Priced at $2.85 each. 
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Seating Equipment 


Our seating experts are at your 
service. Send us your specifi- 


No. 600 


THE S 
PEABODY 


School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 





Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 


LABORATORY STOOLS 

FOLDING CHAIRS 

KINDERGARTEN AND 

pune” 

F Pattern No. 32 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, 
comfort, and finish. Thirty years of 
experience in the manufacture of Metal 
Furniture and the designing of seating 
to meet special requirements is reflected 
in the superiority of present-day Royal 
School Furniture. 


Samples sent for free trial 
Folding Chair at no expense—no obligation. 
No. 128 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 
1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. 


cations. 


We will furnish 


plans and make suggestions 


——, 


Manufacturers of 


for Twenty-five Years 


will be 
helpful to you. 


Not One Contested Collection in 1927 


We closed our books for the year 1927 with no account 


awaiting adjustment before collection. 
was due to this one factor: 


This record 


We Use Stock Samples and 
Match Them When We Ship! 


One of the 
nine models 
popularized 
by us the last 
few years. 


A movable or 
a fixed desk 
with the right 
finish to suit 
any careful 
buyer. 


We have never “kidded” a buyer with a 
“dolled up” sample. The repeat business 
we enjoy proves the policy is right. 


WELFARE SEATING COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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Answers Come Faster 


Vv 


New Kundtz Crystal Finish 
protects and beautifies all 
metal parts. Greatest advance 
in years. Our distributors have 
sample desks, write for name 
of the one nearest you. 





CHURCH AND 


when Desks are Comfortable 


HERE is an atmosphere of alertness in the classroom where pupils are 
seated comfortably. Answers come faster — for the child who is 


permitted to sit quietly is better able to concentrate. 


In the design of Eclipse schoolroom furniture, Kundtz engineers have given 
first consideration to correct and comfortable posture for the growing child. 
They have studied and perfected equipment that keeps the body at ease 
and helps maintain correct posture. This means healthier, happier children, 
able to give close attention to the lesson at hand. 


We shall be glad to give detailed information to members of schoolboards 


interested in classroom equipment. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


“Nhe "oe tz Company 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland Ohio, US.A. 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


April, 1928 


Large 
Mediu 
Small 


No. 600, illustrating 
m Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 





Arlington Heights, IIl. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 


The Standard Non- 
Tipping Folding Chair 
will prove itself an eco- 
nomical installation in 
your school. As shown 
in theillustration it folds 
perfectly flat. Thus quite 
a number of chairs can 
be stacked where previ- 
ously there were only a 
few. This compactness 
meansaconsequent sav- 
ing of valuable floor 
space and makes it more 
convenient tostore your 
chairs in small, out-of 
doe ham ol Eton 





STAN DAR 
WONT| [TIP 





FLAT 





Other desirable fea- 
tures make the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair 
a popular model for 
Notable 
among them are the in- 
are LaCebel of thebackand 
the relative plane of 


school ‘use. 


theseat thatallowsevery 
part of the body to relax. 
The perfect 
built into every Folding 
chair and the fact that 
theyaremadeof Indiana 
Hard Maple Stock in- 
sures against tilting or 


balance 


i 


weakening of supports. 





FOLD 





STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 


1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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From One Superintendent to Another— 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Public Schools of Oak 
Park, Ill., writing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Marietta, Ohio, 
said of the National Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient 
for desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our 
Board is placing a large order for further installation of 
this type of desk.” 

The tendency of the average school desk is to force 
the pupil to twist in the seat and to face the light. 


These disadvantages tend toward the development of— 
Spinal Curvature—Defective Eyesight—Nervous Disorders 


By the use of the Extended Arm Rest, we obviate all 
necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing 
the light in order to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable writing and 
working surface. 
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_ More Comfortable—More Convenient 


The Moeser Suporting Arm Top can be furnished with 
any National School Desk. 


A Wonderful Finish That Won’t Scratch 


In our factory we have developed, by a secret process, 
a remarkable high-grade acid finish, by which the coloring 
of the wood is brought to the surface and deposited, 
producing a soft brown shade or finish that will not fade 
nor discolor; which is very pleasing, harmonizing with 
any interior; which is permanently water-proof and prac- 
tically scratch-proof under all ordinary working condi- 
tions. 


We make and substantiate this claim— 


That woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 
their original finished appearance longer than with any cther finish. 


You will be interested in our Catalog and 
Circulars on National School Equipment. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Pupils using Desks equipped with the National Extended Arm Rest. The back is 
supported; they have adequate writing space with proper arm support; they look straight 


forward, without twisting —the posture is comfortable, convenient, and healthful. 
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“Viking” — The Steel Folding Chairs 
That Stand the Test of Time 


Experience has proven to you that equipment that is to give satisfactory 
service for school use must be unusually strong and well-built. Inferior equip- 
ment even at a much lower price is a waste of money. Steel equipment be- 
cause of its far greater strength and durability has met with universal favor 
among school officials. This is the reason that the Viking All Steel Inde- 
structible Folding Chair No. 500 has gained such popularity. Indestructible 
construction is and always will be the outstanding feature of the Viking line. 





VIKING No. 500 


NOW—the NEW VIKING No. 1000 


Extreme simplicity in design and construction permits us to offer this 
chair at a surprisingly low price. The features of this new chair are substan- 
tially the same as those of the Viking No. 500, many of which are exclusive 
in the Viking line. Storage space requirements have been cut to a minimum 
since the Viking No. 1000 folds flat within one inch. As in the Viking No. 
500 comfort is one of the important features. 


A request from you will bring complete information on the full line of 
Viking Steel Folding Chairs. 


Furnished with steel and fibre or full upholstered seats. 
Color finishes: Olive Green, Mahogany, and Walnut. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS VIKING No. 1000 





tino’ Desks 
for Teachers 


neces 
° 


‘ino’ Tables 


are popular for 


Cafeterias-Libraries 
and 


All Departments 


o, 
° 


Quiet - Pleasing 
No breakage of tops. 


Our New Two Color Tops are 
exceedingly decorative. 


1. 
° 


Catalog and Sample of top on request. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


40 Years Builders of Desks and Tables 
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“STERLING 
LIFELONG BLACKBOARD , 


Guaranteed 
for the 
Life of the Building 


With a guarantee to last as long as the building—at a cost that 

is considerate of school board pocketbooks and budgets—Sterling Life- 

long Blackboard once installed is off your mind for the life of the building. In 
better schools—throughout every state in the Union—and in Canada—hundreds of thou- 

sands of feet of Sterling are giving exceptional performance year in and year out. 

Black—and black all through. A finer writing surface, and a body that sea- 

sons and improves withage. Warpand buckle proof—strictly fire- 
proof, leading architects and contractors specify Sterling 
because it’s an investment that pays school boards 
well. If you don’t know all about this na- 
tionally accepted Blackboard, get 
the facts now... write 
Department 
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Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 





GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
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The Rowles Line embodies 
every practical type of 
desk. If the Invincible is 
not the type of desk de- 
sired send for our complete 
furniture catalog. We will 
gladly mail it on request. 


E.W. A. ROWLES CO. 
2345 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
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— INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 


We 
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In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 

basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
‘ rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
will not let even chalk dust 
sift through onto the floor— 
At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 


so 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


ANKLES 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. : 
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‘When Minutes mean-, 
Dans ana Dollars, 








“Many a mickle makes a muckle,” is an old Scotch 
proverb as true today as it always has been. 


It will always be equally true, too, in the lives of each 
of your students. If they are to succeed in life, 
and be a credit to themselves and to you, they 
must be accustomed to modern minute saving 
equipment.—They must be taught that minutes 
saved mean days and dollars, 

“fool tH The line of minute saving equipment shown herewith 

is the same which is saving thousands of payroll 

dollars for large manufacturing concerns every- 
where. It is substantially constructed of angle 
steel frame, solidly reinforced, braced, welded 
or hand riveted as rigidity demands. Our com- 
plete line of wood seat classroom chairs and 

Pe stools is an especial ornament to any classroom 

or laboratory; and will outlast the most durable 

wood equipment. 


All ANGLE STEEL products finished over the metal 
in durable, rich, dark olive green enamel. An 
institution fitted throughout with ANGLE 
STEEL EQUIPMENT is a credit alike to the 
faculty and board; and the ANGLE STEEL 


| Be ee eee eee e rece ee creo errr rnc nnn n nnn nnnn nnn 








© ° ° ° This stool is furnished with or 
line is sufficiently large to meet every require- “dees deanet ck tae anak 
t on flexible steel posts. Stools can be 
MS. ment. purchased with or without, backs 
No. 12-24 fh added later. 


















Merchandise Write now for our catalog. You, along with many 
others in all fields of work, will find ANGLE 


STEEL EQUIPMENT entirely satisfying. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory Plainwell, Mich. 


Branches: 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., 98 Park Place, New York. 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., OF ILLINOIS, 325 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
ALL-STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 333 State Street, Detroit. 
PARENT METAL PRODUCTS CO., 184 North Fourth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


No. 38 
Foreman’s 
Desk 


Agents and dealers in Principal Cities: 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, NEWARK, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, SYRACUSE, ETC. 





Machine Shop where minutes are being saved with 
ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT. 
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Modern Schools | 


everywhere : 
are turning to 


TRADE MARK REG 


LATEBESTO : 









zi The Permanent Blackboard Ne 
= ry. Kg 
: The present-day trend toward : 
e . - on4.% . 

E better educational facilities is accu- | 
= . . QJ 
By rately reflected in the ever increas- is 
E Slatebestos offers a dense, uniformly smooth, non- ing number of up-to-date schools : 
= reflecting writing surface of a texture which takes either ote? om ate Se ie 
4 chalk or chalk crayon perfectly. Each easy stroke leaves a . hich are stand ard —- me ~ KS 
EY firm, clear white, easily legible mark which it is surprisingly Slatebestos. The selection of this i 
5 — = — aie a wa high quality blackboard which has : 
RS The color of Slatebestos is darker than natural slate, anc ¥ . ; , am s 
5 in addition it possesses many qualities which are superior to oe Eaeeny advantages over natural is 
FY those found in the best of nature’s product. Briefly, it is slate and which stands at the head i 
By more uniform, more fire resistant, less subject to breakage, of all manufactured blackboard : 
BY lighter and more easily installed, has no expansion, is equally tavtals 3 ham ie be ; “t] 
BY durable, and yet costs less. Mma — Ss, 1S also in keeping with 3 
5 A sample will be gladly sent upon request. today’s demand for economy. i 
5 
5 17 EAST 23rd 4 
# BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY SS?" CHICAGO § 
: Manufacturers of Blackboard and School Equipment 
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[ The Standard Line) 
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Quality—Service—Low Cost 
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rR “Standard” Teachers’ Desks are noted for their use- 
Rk! fulness. They have been constructed on sound principles 
R to give a lifetime of trouble-free service. That is why 
they are valued so highly by the teachers. ie 
DY The No. 247, illustrated here, is ideal for the teacher’s 
pe} needs. It has one over-knee and six side drawers that } 
e& will amply hold all her books and papers, under lock & 
Bb} and key. ; 
BY The No. 249 is built along the same lines as the No. 
| 247 except that it has only one set of three side drawers. 

Standard School Equipment Products include furniture for class- 


By 
Dy room and office—from Kindergarten to University—a complete line rd 
5 in which Quality and Service are outstanding. 


qj 
Fy We are showing the improvements and new patterns of our p 
ey line in our new 1928 catalog. Write for your free copy. i 
5 te 
D 


Standard School Equipment Co. § 


Incorporated 
Bf . 


Fy 229 W. Breckenridge St., Louisville, Kentucky iS 
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A portable table, permitting cleaning of floor 
space. Hygienic, sanitary. Permits greater free- 
dom, increases seating capacity, reduces costs, and 
follows out the successful new plan of “group 
instruction. Send for free booklet, “‘Seating Effi- 
ciency,” giving details of this modern method. 


SSS 
TAB NS, 


CHOOL, 





RE you familiar with the new 
A system of group instruction for 
first and second grades? Modern 
methods demand modern equip- 
ment. It will pay you to know how 
other successful schools are meeting 
present-day needs. 


RINEHIMER Bros. Mec Co.ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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SENECA FALLS 


RULE& BLOCK CO., IN. 
SENECA FALLS, N-¥- 


\ 


| 


TO 

eyperintendent® and 
Business Managers: 

As 4% often happens that 


ma 


ause the most trouble: 


Th S G & Q ce uo 
é S nd rd 
4 f / V G 1d 2 
1 q oO ualil An 5 é? 1€€ 


C 
of lates school rulers have furnished 
an ;llustration of this- Severe and 
: . aaa f ' ; 
ynintelligent competitio™ has resulted for Over Fifty Years” 
in much complaint regarding quality and | SENECA 
\ in some Little confusion as to just what | RULE FALLS 
\is standard grade - | & BLOCK CO 
| INCORPORAT ° 
Senec vor 
conditions a Falls, N. Y., U.S.A 
Write ° 
1té for Illustrated Folder “C 
der « 7.9” 


ying this 


st in rectif 
et of 


ee) assi 
= | we would Like to send you ® Ss 
| standard grade samples without cost to aie dcaistaiteetetl 
| you or obligation of any kind. iit Sac Sennen tick, Ga San ca 
es | Associate Member—National S | . —— 
= these samples are mounted upom card- lide~ne 
poard 8° that they may be hung upon the 
wall oF in a cabinet for permanent ref- 
erence Just ask for sample set C-9- 
SENECA FALLS RULE & BLOCK CO., incs» 
Seneca Falls; N. Y- 
| | 5 
N. B- Seneca Rulers are supplied | or 
rominent school SCHOOL 
and 
OFFICE 


through P 
ns from Coast 
| 


| supply concer 


+o Coast. 
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The Jennings Sewage Ejector, 
for handling sewage up to 1500 
g.p.m. Heads up to 50 ft. 





Let us tell you more about 
this sewage ejector— 


Here we can but mention its simplicity—in construction 
and in operation. Both make for reliable performance, 
and for worth-while economies in handling sewage and 
similar waste liquids. 

No high pressure air is required. Nor is there any need 
for air storage tanks. Complicated air valve mecha- 
nisms are avoided. So, also, reciprocating air compressor 
units and their accessories. 

Read the brief explanation below, showing how this 
Jennings Sewage Ejector works. Then write for our 
bulletin which gives complete information—including 
specifications, capacities, dimensions, etc. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





This bulletin on the Jennings 
Sewage Ejector gladly sent on 


request. NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 


Jennings Pumps 


Sewage, under the action of gravity, flows 
through the inlet check valve into the pot. As 
it accumulates it raises a ball float, which, when 
the pot is full, actuates a float switch, thereby 

starting up the Nash Hytor Air Compressor. 


Compressed air is delivered into the top of the 

pot, closing the inlet check valve and expelling 
the sewage through the outlet check valve. 
When the pot has been emptied, the float, hav- 
ing reached the lower limit of its travel, opens 
the float switch, stopping the compressor, 
through which, then, the air in the pot is vented. 
Sewage again flows by gravity into the pot, 
repeating the cycle, 
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The Factory Behind Standard 
Electric Time Products 








HE word “Standard” has become a synonym for 
reliability and excellence in electric time and kin- 
dred equipment. 

The secret of this high quality lies in the engineering 
skill and perfected manufacturing process of the 
“Standard”’ plant. 

“Standard”’ electric time systems have been devel- 
oped through nearly half a century’s experience. 

Practically all “Standard” equipment is manufac- 
tured in the modern “Standard” plant by skilled work- 
men under ideal conditions and with expert super- 
vision. 

Furthermore all “Standard” systems are sold and 
serviced by trained experts who ensure that a good 
product is properly engineered and installed. 

The results are thousands of satisfactory installa- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada. 


School officials and Architects know they can rely 
on “Standard.” 


ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
SCHOOL TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


SCIENCE LABORATORY CURRENT 
SUPPLY PANELS 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Branches 
1428 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore os . , - 50 Church St., New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 
10 High St., Boston 562 Penn St., Denver Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 690 Market St., San Francisco 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High St., Columbus 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 110 S. Cedar Street, Spokane, Wash. 
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Evolution in School Administrative Practice 


The changes which have taken place in school 
administrative service within the past two 
decades have affected not only the plan of 
school-board organization, but have also resulted 
in a clear conception of the functions assigned 
to the several factors. W.S. Deffenbaugh, chief 
of the city schools division of the United States 
bureau of education, in a recent report dis- 
cusses the changes which have’ been in- 
augurated. The tendency has been toward 
smaller board memberships, longer tenure of 
service, and representation at large rather by 
wards or districts. 

“In practice, the size of school boards in 
cities of 100,000 or more population reporting 
ranges from 3 to 15 members. The average 
number is 7.8,” he states. “In cities having 
a population of from 30,000 to 100,000 reporting, 


the number of school-board members ranges 
from 3 to 19, the average being 7.4. In the 


cities of 100,000 or more population only 14.3 
per cent, and in cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 population only 13.7 per cent have boards 
of education of more than 9 members.” 


On the manner of creating boards of educa- 
tion Mr. Deffenbaugh says: “Most authorities on 
city-school administration favor the election of 
school-board members by popular vote. 
authorities, however, are not opposed to appoint- 
ment by the mayor, especially in the large cities. 
In practice, 69.1 per cent of 55 cities of 100,000 
or more population reporting are elected by the 
people; 20 per cent are appointed by the mayor; 
5.5 per cent by the city council or commission ; 
and 5.5 per cent by the courts. 


Some 


“In 135 cities having a population between 
30,000 and 100,000, 76.2 per cent are elected 
by the people, 11:9 per cent are appointed by 
the mayor, 11.1 per cent by the city council 
or commission, and 0.8 per cent by the city 
manager.” 


Tenure and Representation 


On the length of term of service the following 
is reported: .“The prevailing opinion is that 
school-board members should be elected for a 
long term, so that there may not be a complete 
change in the personnel of the board every two 
or three years. <A five-year term would more 
nearly meet with the approval of authorities 
on school administration than a three-vear term. 

“In practice the length of term for which 
school-board members are elected or appointed 
is generally less than 5 years. In the 55 cities 
of 100,000 or more population reporting, the 
term ranges from 2 to 7 years, the average 
length of term being 4.2 years. In 131 cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 population report- 
ing, the term ranges from 2 to 6 years, the 
average length of term being 3.8 years.” 

On the subject of ward representation the ex- 
pert presents the following observations: “It 
is doubtful whether any one who has made a 
study of city-school administration would advo- 
cate the election or appointment of school- 
board members by wards. In the cities of the 
country that have abandoned the ward method 
of electing school-board members the universal 
verdict has been: (1) Usually a better class 
of business and professional men are elected; 
(2) loeal prejudices do not dominate; (3) mem- 
bers pull together in the interests of the whole 
district; (4) men with a broader conception of 
the functions of the schools are elected, and (5) 
bargaining and ‘log rolling’ among the ward 
representatives are eliminated. 

“The ward system has almost disappeared. 
Of 53 cities of 100,000 or more population re- 
porting, 3 elect or appoint by wards or districts, 
and 2 by a combination of election by wards 


and at large. Of 124 cities between 30,000 and 
100,000 population reporting, only 14 elect or 
appoint by wards, and 4 by a combination of 
election by wards and at large. 

“In 1902, 27 of 56 cities elected or appointed 
school-board members by wards, or by a com- 
bination of election by wards and at large, and 
in 1927 there are in these same 56 cities only 
6 in which the ward method of selection is used. 


Time of Election and City Control 

‘Authorities on city-school administration ad- 
voecate that the members of an elective board 
be elected at a special school election and on 
a nonpartisan ticket; or, if they are elected 
at a general city election, the names of the 
candidates for school-board membership shall 
not appear as belonging to certain political 
parties. 

“In practice the majority of elective school 
boards in cities of 30,000 or more population are 
elected at a general city election. Of the boards 
of edueation elected at a general election, a 
majority are elected on a nonpartisan ballot. 

“Of 41 cities of 100,000 or more population 
reporting, 33 elect their boards of education 
at a general election, and 28 of them on a 
nonpartisan ballot. Of the 8 electing school- 
board members at a special election, all are 
elected on a nonpartisan ballot. 

“Of 103 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population reporting, 67 elect school-board mem- 
bers at the general city elections and 36 at a 
special election. Of the 67 electing at a gen- 
eral election, 37 elect on a nonpartisan ballot. 
All the eities electing school-board members at 
a special election elect on a nonpartisan ballot. 

“Authorities on city-school administration are 
of the opinion that the city schools of the 
country should be managed by a board of edu- 
eation in no way dependent upon the city offi- 
cials for funds, but by a board with large 
powers and with power to levy its school taxes 
or to prepare a budget within statutory limits, 
the amount of which must be appropriated from 
the city funds, and to expend the funds appro- 
priated without consulting any other body. 

“In practice 8 of 47 boards of edueation in 
cities of 100,000 or more population must sub- 
mit their budgets to the city council, mavor, 
or commission, and 11 to a board of finance, 
board of estimate, or similar municipal board, 
and 5 to the county, board of supervisors or 
county budget commission. Twenty-three of 
the 47 cities reporting are fiscally independent 
of any other board. In 7 of the 24 cities in 
which the school board is not fiseally independ- 
ent, any item in the budget may be revised by 
the council, mayor, finance committee, or other 
committee. Evidently this method is placing 
entirely too much power in the hands of the 
city officials. If the city officials should have 
power to reyise the estimates of the school 
board, they should revise only the total amount. 

“After obtaining funds for the purchase of 
grounds and the erection of new buildings, 32 
of the 47 boards reporting may purchase 
grounds and erect buildings without consulting 
any other body. In 32 of the 47 cities report- 


ing, the title to school property is vested in the 
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school board or school district, and in 15 the 
title is vested in the city. 

“In 133 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population reporting, 67 boards of education are 
fiscally independent and 66 are fiscally depend- 
ent. In 20 of these cities the school budget is 
referred to the board of estimate or city finance 
committee, in 32 to the council, mayor, or city 
commission, in 11 to the county board of super- 
visors or county budget committee, and in 3 
to the state tax commission or state budget di- 
rector. In 30 of the 66 cities where the board 
of education must submit its budget to some 
other body, any item in the budget may be re- 
vised. 

“After obtaining the funds the board of edu- 
eation in 71 of the 133 cities may purehase 
land and erect school buildings without consult- 
ing any other board, and in 92 of the 133 cities 
the title to school property is vested in the board 
of edueation or school district, and in 31 the 
title is vested in the city.” 


The Question of Standing Committee 

The more recent change in school adminis- 
tration practice is found in the abolition of 
standing committees. Here is what Mr. Deffen- 
baugh says on the subject: 

“Before the advent of professionally trained 
men and women for executive positions in school 
systems, standing committees no doubt had a 
place, but sinee school boards are employing 
experts in all departments a committee either 
has nothing to do or tries to do what the school 
board employs an expert to do. <A business cor- 
poration or the board of directors of a city 
hospital would write ruin over their work if they 
parceled out matters of detail to standing com- 
mittees to act upon themselves, or to report 
upon to the board with or without recommenda- 
tions. Clearly the funetions of many school- 
board committees, such as those on promotion 
of pupils, examinations, course of study, instrue- 
tion, and teachers, must duplicate the functions 
of expert employees of the board. A superin- 
tendent can make his recommerrdations to the 
entire board just as easily as he can to a com- 
mittee, and every member of the board should 
know what the superintendent’s recommenda- 
tions are. If they are made to a committee, 
several plans may be discussed and only one 
reported upon to the entire board—the one 
adopted by the committee. If the superintend- 
ent makes recommendations to the entire board, 
each member is given an opportunity to consider 
the recommendations and to vote according to 
his own judgment. The board then legislates 
as a whole and not as a half dozen separate 
committees. This in substance is the generally 
aceepted opinion of those who have made eare- 
ful study of committee orginizations of city 
school, boards. 

“Of the 34 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion reporting committees, 30 have a committee 
on finance, 27 a committee on buildings and 
grounds, 18 a committee on teachers, and 14 a 
committee on textbooks and supplies. Of the 
105 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population 
reporting committees, 87 have a committee on 
finance, 82 a committee on buildings and 
grounds, 60 a committee on teachers, and 59 
a committee on textbooks and supplies. 

“In all, about 30 different kinds of commit- 
tees are reported by both classes of cities. 
Besides the usual committees on finance, build- 
ings and grounds, textbooks and supplies, and 
teachers, some boards of education have one or 
more of the following committees: Evening 
schools, courses of study, medical inspection, 
truancy, library, athletics, grievances, rules and 
regulations, manual training, executive, cafe- 
teria, discipline, retirement, legislation, extra- 
curricular activities, special education, audit- 

(Concluded on Page 135) 
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State School Funds and Their Apportionment 


II. The Ohio Plan * 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Unique features of Ohio Plan. It was on 
May 20, 1785, that Congress adopted the famous 
ordinance which provided for the method of 
surveying Federal lands, and reserved for the 
benefit of the common schools the section num- 
bered sixteen in each congressional township, 
such lands to be granted to the states carved 
out of territory owned by the United States, 
upon their admission into the Union. 

In 1796, Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union, but the Federal government retained the 
title to public lands within the new state, and 
it was not until 1806 that Tennessee received a 
grant of public lands. As a result, Ohio, ad- 
mitted in 1802, was the first state to receive a 
grant of school lands from the Federal govern- 
ment. For this reason, no other state has had 
as long a time to experiment with the manage- 
ment, apportionment, and use of the income of 
a large state school endowment bestowed upon 
it by the National government. 

There are many reasons in addition to the one 
suggested in the preceding paragraph why the 
policies pursued by Ohio in the financing of 
her public schools will always be matters of 
much interest to the student of school finance. 
Not only has Ohio been a pioneer in many re- 
spects, but the state school-finance policies 
which she has pursued in the past, as well as 
many of those which she is pursuing at the 
present time, differ from those employed by 
most of our states. One of the most striking 
of these differences concerns the management 
and administration of her permanent public- 
school endowment. The majority of our states 
have attempted to preserve intact the principal 
of such endowments. Ohio, in striking con- 
trast to the general trend, like Michigan, fol- 
lowed for many years the policy of using the 
moneys derived from the sales of her state 
school lands for the general purposes of the 
state. Instead, therefore, of establishing a pro- 
duetive state public-school endowment, she has 
treated an irreducible debt on which the state 
has been obliged to pay annual interest. Ob- 
viously such a debt, far from relieving the bur- 
den of school costs, serves merely as a device 
for increasing taxation. 

Fully as interesting as the unique policy just 
described is the recognition which Ohio has 
recently given to the unsatisfactoriness of such 
a-poliey, by providing (in the year 1917) for the 
establishment of a state school trust fund to be 
derived from the further sales of all state school 
lands, 

Responsibility for Equalizing Educational 

Opportunities 

It is recognized, perhaps almost universally 
today, that with the state rests the responsi- 
bility for equalizing educational opportunities, 
and that the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities cannot be realized except insofar as 
state school funds are provided and distributed 
in such a manner as to equalize the school 
revenues and the school burdens of the state’s 
Constituent school corporations. Although the 
educational leaders in every state recognize 
the truth and significance of these principles, 
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8 *The present is the second of a series of articles on 
state School Funds, contributed to the JOURNAL by 
Prof. Swift. The data upon which the article is based 
were collected and organized by Mr. Bruce Zimmerman, 
graduate student in education at the University of 
California, and boys’ counselor of the Garfield Junior 
High School, Berkeley, California. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Mr. T. H. Winters, 
assistant state director of education of Ohio, who gave 

€ manuscript a careful and critical reading, and in 
accordance with whose suggestions a number of impor- 
tant revisions have been made. 


nevertheless the great majority of our states 
employ methods of -apportioning school funds 
which not only make equalization impossible, 
but which create, increase, and perpetuate in- 
equalities. To the extent that school population, 
school census, and enro!Iment are employed as 
bases of apportioning state school funds, to that 
extent are the principles of equalization vio- 
lated and equalization itself made impossible. 
Yet these are the bases most widely used 
throughout the United States today, and un- 
fortunately thetr use is often entrenched amid 
constitutional provisions. 

Despite the many difficulties besetting the 
path of progressive innovations, nevertheless 
one of the most evident, significant, and en- 
couraging tendencies in state policies of school 
finance is the establishment of state equaliza- 
tion funds. Among the questions faced at the 
outset by any state contemplating the creation 
of an equalization fund are: Shall the fund be 
a large fund or small fund? Shall it be a 
fixed or fluctuating amount? Shall the method 
of distribution be determined upon the basis 
of some definite formula, or shall it be left 
in part or entirely to the discretion of the 
state board of education, or that of the state 
superintendent or commissioner? For what 
purposes shall it be applied? What conditions 
shall be imposed upon local schoo! corporations 
desiring to share therein? 


To almost every one of these questions Ohio 
gives an answer which is not only more or less 
unique, but which, because largely unique, 
challenges the policies of many other states. 
Instead of devoting only a small fraction of 
the state school revenues to equalization, she 
devotes by far the major portion of such moneys 
to this purpose. (In 1926 approximately 75 
per cent.) Not satisfied with establishing a 
state equalization fund, Ohio requires every 
county to levy annually a school tax for the 
purpose of providing a county equalization fund. 

Most states providing equalization funds fix 
by law, or constitutional provision, the method 
of apportioning such funds, standards to be 
met by local communities, the circumstances un- 
der which school districts shall be eligible to 
aid therefrom. Ohio leaves these and all similar 
matters to the discretion of the state director 
(superintendent of public instruction) of edu- 
cation. As to the sources from which the state 
school revenues shall be derived Ohio, like Cali- 
fornia, reserves general property for local 
school taxation and secures the major portion 
of the funds for state aid from taxation on 
corporations. From this brief consideration of 
the distinctive features of the Ohio plan we 
may now turn to a somewhat more detailed 
account of the state funds provided by Ohio 
for the benefit of public elementary and second- 
ary schools, and the methods by which she dis- 
tributes these funds among the districts of the 
state. 


State School Funds 

Ohio maintains five state funds for the bene- 
fit of public elementary and secondary schools: 
(1) The (permanent) common-school fund, (2) 
The school-trust fund, (3) The educational 
equalization fund, (4) The vocational-education 
fund, and (5) The fund for state aid for the 
education of blind, deaf, and crippled children. 

Common-school fund. “The money which has 
been, and may be, paid into the state treasury 
on account of sales of land granted by Congress 
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for the support of public schools in any origi- 
nal surveyed township or other district of coun- 
try, and on account of the sales of minerals 
thereon, shall constitute the common-school 
fund of which the auditor of state shall be 
superintendent and the income of which must 
be applied exclusively to the support of public 
schools in the manner designated by law.’ 

Ohio, like Michigan, has provided by legis- 
lative act that the money derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of these Congressional-grant 
school lands should be used for the general 
purposes of the state. By this legislation the 
state has established, instead of a productive 
permanent endowment for public schools, an irre- 
ducible debt upon which the state pays interest 
at the rate of six per cent for the benefit of 
public elementary and secondary schools.2 Since 
1920 this interest has been paid by an annual 
appropriation from the state general revenue 
fund.* 

Table I shows the portion of principal de- 
rived from each of four Federal grants, and 
the interest paid on each of these four portions. 
This permanent state public-school irreducible 
debt is more specifically an account credited 
with and representing the proceeds of the sales 
of school lands included in the four grants 
shown listed in Table I.* 


TABLE I. Analysis of the Ohio Irreducible Debt 
Devoted to Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, June 30, 1926* 

Interest disbursed 





Source Principal owed by state for 
Federal Land Grant by state fiscal year 
OURO: Us 44.0:4.05 0409068 $3,535,284.53 $212,587.12 
Virginia Military......... 197,144.07 11,833.64 
United States Military.... 120,272.12 7,216.33 
Western Reserve......... 257,499.93 15,499.95 

MO iccaweke de nea $4,110,199.93 $247,137.04 


*Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 306. 
In addition to the funds shown in Table I, 


the state of Ohio holds in trust $25,121.09, 
known as the swamp land fund, and $41,024.05 
received from the sales of salt land.® The 
laws of Ohio provide that the proceeds of the 
sales of swamp lands and salt lands paid into 
the state treasury shall constitute a part of the 
state irreducible debt, and that the interest 
thereon shall be apportioned annually among 
the counties of the state on the same basis as 
the state common-school fund is apportioned ;° 
but according to the state auditor, the schools 
of Ohio have never received any interest on 
these two funds.® 

The school-trust fund. Prior to the year 1917, 
the proceeds of the sales of school lands were 
used for the general purposes of the state, which, 
as explained in a previous paragraph, estab- 
lished an irreducible debt bearing annual in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent for the benefit 
of public schools. The Garver act passed in 
1917 provided that the proceeds from the sales 
of school lands and minerals thereon shall be 
p!aced in the state depository, from which they 
shall draw interest until invested in bonds." 


The amount so invested was reported at the 
close of the fiscal year 1925-26 as $328,248.90, 
yielding an annual interest of $16,550.19.5 This 
interest is the only state support for public 
elementary and secondary schools which is not 


10Ohio School Laws, 1922, p. 203, sec. 7579. 

“For a more complete account of this fund, see F. H. 
Swift, A History of Public Permanent Common School 
Funds in the United States, p. 368. 

3Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 268. 

‘For a brief history of these grants, see F. H. Swift, 
loc. cit.; see also, William Edwards Peters, Ohio Lands 
and their Subdivision, pp. 340-357. 

‘Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 306. 

®Ohio School Laws, 1922, pp. 202-203, secs. 75, 77-78. 
TOhio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 295. 

8Ibid., p. 297. 
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provided by an appropriation from the state 
general revenue fund. 

Educational equalization fund. By an act 
passed in 1921, Ohio created her so-called edu- 
cational equalization fund. Until 1923, the 
moneys for this fund were provided by levying 
a general property tax of .15 of one mill.® In 
1923, the general assembly adopted the policy 
of substituting for the former general property 
tax a flat appropriation from the state general 
revenue fund.!° 

Vocational-education fund. The vocational- 
education fund consists of two parts: (1) Sub- 
ventions from the Federal government under 
the Smith-Hughes act, and (2) state annual 
appropriations sufficient to at least match the 
Federal funds." 

Ohio, in common with other states, receives 
Federal subventions for vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes act. The Federal sub- 
ventions must be matched dollar for dollar by 
moneys coming from within the state, which 
may be furnished by the state itself or from 
local sources within the state. The last two 
or three legislatures have not appropriated 
enough moneys for vocational education to 
match dollar for dollar the Federal subvention. 
The Federal allotment for 1926 amounted to 
$381,013.41, and the state appropriation to 
$337,224.10." 

State aid for physically handicapped children. 
Any local board of education may secure per- 
mission from the director of education (state 
superintendent of public instruction) to estab- 
lish and maintain special classes for the instruc- 
tion of deaf, blind, or crippled children.12 The 
state provides annual appropriations to aid dis- 
tricts in meeting the costs of such classes.™ 

County superintendent’s salary fund. The 
present account is concerned solely with funds 
provided by the state for distribution among 
local school corporations. Consequently, it does 
not include appropriations provided for financ- 
ing the state division of education and depart- 
ments and projects which are intregal parts of 
this division and its undertakings, unless such 
funds fall within the class described in the first 
sentence of the’present paragraph. For the year 
1925-26, Ohio appropriated $331,510 for the 
state department of education. Two items in 
this total, for the payment in part of the sala- 
ries of county-school superintendents and assist- 
ant superintendents, and totaling $150,712.50, 
fall within the scope of the present account.'* 
The state pays one half of the first: $2,000 of 
the salary of every county superintendent of 
schools and one half of the first $1,500 of the 
salary of every assistant superintendent. The 
salaries actually received by these. officers 
throughout the state are considerab'y in excess 
of these maximums recognized by the state for 
reimbursement.!44 
State School Funds Derived From State General 


Revenue Fund 
ry . 
The amounts appropriated from the state 


general revenue fund for meeting the state’s 
obligations for the year 1925-26 to the funds 
described in the preceding paragraphs of the 
present account are shown in Table II. 

As already indicated, all state school funds 
in Ohio, except the income of the school-trust 
fund, are provided by appropriations from the 
state general revenue fund. <A special interest 
attaches, therefore, to the question as to the 


*Laws of Ohio, 1921, p. 148. 
W’]bid., 1923, p. 315. 
NOQhio School Laws, 1922, pp. 57-58, sec. 367-6: Ohio 
Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 121; Federal Board 
oe Vocational Education, Report, 1926, Table 21, p. 
57. 

“Ohio School Laws, Enacted by the 86th General 
Assembly, 1925, p. 43, sec. 7755. 

13Jbid., p. 44, sec. 7758. 

4Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 118. 

MaBased upon communication dated Jan. 31, 1928. 
trom T. H. Winters, assistant state director of educa- 
tion, Ohio. 
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TABLE Il. Appropriations From Ohio State General 
Revenue Fund for Elementary and Secondary 
Educational Purposes, Year Ending 
June 30, 1926 

Amount 


Purpose Per cent 
Educational equalization fund'. ..$3,547,000.00 


75.12 
Classes for deaf, blind, and crip- 

AOE CUO bcs 6.05 scare 4900 6 433,100.00 9.17 
Vocational education fund’...... 337,224.10 7.14 
Common school fund interest*... 253,682.79 5.38 
Salaries of county superintend- 

CN 4-685 Oe ne a ere 150,712.50 3.19 

TOC .6.6c ee be wees $4,721,719.39 100.00 





1The amount originally appropriated was $2,500,000. 
This was supplemented by a deficiency appropriation, 
making the total fund distributed $3,547,000 for the 
year 1926, and $3,453,000 for 1926-27. Ohio Auditor, 
Annual Report, 1926, p. 275, and data furnished to 
author Jan. 31, 1928, by T. H. Winters, assistant state 
director of education. 

2Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 147. 

8Ibid., p. 121. 

‘Ibid., p. 268. 

‘Ibid., p. 118. Including assistant superintendents. 


sources of this fund. Since the year 1922, Ohio 
has levied no state general property tax except 
a tax of .25 of 1 mill, levied for the redemp- 
tion of world war compensation bonds. This 
tax makes no contribution to the state general 
revenue fund and consequently none to schools. 
An analysis of the general revenue fund for 
the year 1925-26 is given in Table III. 


TABLE III. Analysis of Revenue Receipts Credited 
To the Ohio General Revenue Fund, 1925-26! 





Type of Tax Amount Per cent? 
COPPOEATION tHBOR.. 6c ccccsees $16,129,238.57 65.4 
BORGPIIANCE TREES. 6 ccc cee 2,099,252.65 8.5 
CHBBOPERO TOMi conc cckicccseeses 641,589.63 2.6 
Miscellaneous receipts by 

officials, departments and in- 
SUNOS 56s e505 040400084 5,787,651.91 23.5 
WN 4.0 iOS TR NSO $24,657,732.76 


100.0 








1Compiled on basis of data in Ohio Auditor’s Annual 
Report, 1926, pp. 36-42. 
“Computed. 


Apportionment of State School Funds 

Common-school fund. The interest which 
the state pays on the irreducible debt represent- 
ing the proceeds of the sales of Ohio school 
lands, is distributed directly to “the original 
surveyed townships or other districts of the 
country in which these lands were located.” 

The auditor of the state is required by law 
to keep an account with and for each town- 
ship or school district in the state, showing the 
capital sum credited to the common-school fund 
(irreducible debt) belonging to each such town- 
ship or district, the annual interest accruing 
on the same, and the disbursement of such 
interest.1° With each February settlement, the 
state auditor transmits to the county treasurer 
a certified statement showing the amount of 
interest derived from the common-school fund 
payable to each original surveyed township or 
other district within the county." 

This interest is paid to the townships and 
other districts within the county in proportion 
to their share of the original proceeds of the 
sales of school lands in each such township or 
district.'* 

School-trust fund. An earlier paragraph has 
shown that this fund is merely the portion of 
the common-school fund represented by produc- 
tive investments. Interest, therefore, on the 
school-trust fund, like the interest paid on the 
portion of the common-school fund included in 
the state irreducible debt, is returned to the 
townships and other districts in proportion to 
their original ownership of the lands from which 
the fund has been derived.'® 

Vocational-education fund. The method of 
apportioning voeational-edueation funds created 
by the states in compliance with provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes act is left to each state, but 
subject to the approval of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The states differ 
considerably as to the proportions of Federal, 
" BOhio School Laws, 1922, p. 203, sec. 7579, and p. 
214, sec. 7600. 

“Ohio School Laws, 1922, p. 204, sec. 7580. 

1]Ibid., p. 207, sec. 7583. 

wJbid., and F. H. Swift, A History of Public Perma- 
nent Common School Funds in the United States, p. 
sO Ohio Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, p. 295. 
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state, and local money which shalll be appor- 
tioned to the different types of secondary voca- 
tional education maintained. Nevertheless, the 
policies of each state must be in harmony with 
the intent and purposes of the federal act. It 
has been deemed unwise and unnecessary to 
undertake to present in the present account 
a detailed description of the methods employed 
in distributing these funds. 


County superintendents’ salary fund. The 
state pays one half the salary of each county 
superintendent and assistant superintendent, 
provided that the amount paid by the state to 
any one county shall not exceed $1,000 in the 
cease of each superintendent, and $750 in the 
case of each assistant superintendent.?° 

State aid for physically handicapped children. 
With the approval of the director of education, 
any district may provide special classes or 
schools for blind, deaf, or crippled children. 
There is provided from the state general-rey- 
enue fund an annual appropriation to aid dis- 
tricts in meeting the costs of such classes. 

The amount received by any district is the 
difference between the actual cost of maintain- 
ing a special class or classes for physically 
handicapped children, and the cost computed 
for the instruction of the same number of chil- 
dren of normal needs in the same school grades; 
provided that such difference shall not exceed, 
for nine months’ instruction, $375 in the case 
of the blind, and $300 in the case of the deaf or 
crippled, and proportionate amounts for those 
instructed for less than nine months or more 
than nine months.2!. The right to the reim- 
bursement is dependent upon the equipping and 
conducting of the classes according to standards 
established by the director of education. Chil- 
dren who cannot leave their homes are taught 
by teachers whose remuneration for this work 
is financed from this fund.?? 

Educational equalization fund. This fund 
provided by an annual appropriation from the 
state general revenue fund is administered by 
the state director of education (state superin- 
tendent of public instruction). The board of 
education of any school district may make ap- 
plication to the state director of education prior 
to July 31 and participate in the equalization 
fund. 


The state director of education must then 
determine by investigation whether or not the 
following three conditions for participation are 
being satisfied: (1) The levying of a district- 
school tax, for current expenses of at least 8 
mills, and for all school purposes of at least 
9.5 mills;2* (2) that the property of the district 
is assessed at a reasonable portion of its value 
as determined by the state tax commission ;** 
(3) that the local administration of the schools 
of the district is satisfactory.?4 

The state director of education may order as 
a condition of participation in the equalization 
fund, any adjustments or changes in the school 
policies of the district and its administration 
which he regards as necessary.?* 

The state director is required to fix tenta- 
tively, for districts which participate in the 
state equalization fund, schedules for salaries, 
contingent expenses, and transportation ex- 


“Ohio School Laws, 1922, p. 142, sec. 4743; and P. 
144, sec. 4744-1. As pointed out in an- earlier para 
graph, for a number of years the salaries paid to 
county superintendents have exceeded considerably 
$2,000, and those paid to assistant superintendents have 
likewise exceeded $1,500. 

“7ALaws of Ohio, 1925, pp. 26-29. 

“Statement furnished by T. H. Winters, Ohio assist- 
ant state director of education, in communication dat 
January 31, 1928. 

“Laws of Ohio, 1925, p. 481. This minimum of 95 
mills includes the 2.65 mills county school tax, (State 
ment furnished author by T. H. Winters, assistant 
state director of education of Ohio.) 

*7bid., 1923, p. 316. The commission may order 4 





revaluation of the district before allowing it to par 
ticipate in the equalization fund. 
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penses, provided that such schedules shall not 
exceed the average of those of village and 
rural districts not participating in the fund. If 
it appears that the tentative schedules fixed 
by the state director of education are so high 
that the fund will not meet all applications, 
then the director is required to lower his sched- 
ules and to order such changes in the plans 
of the schools as will enable them to be operated 
during the entire ensuing year within the limits 
of the appropriation for the equalization fund. 
“The salary schedule for districts participating 
in the equalization fund shall be uniform and 
shall be rigidly adhered to. Any district that 
exceeds the salary schedule from any public 
funds shall be disqualified for participation in 
the state educational equalization fund.”2° 


Determination of district’s quota. The 
amount granted to any district from the state 
equalization fund is the sum necessary to sup- 
plement the revenues which the district will 
receive from other sources, in order to enable 
the district to maintain its school on the sched- 
ules, fixed by the state director of education.?* 
The funds which the district will receive from 
other sources, and which must be subtracted 
from the cost of its approved budget, are the 
funds derived from the following sources: (1) 
The state common-school fund, (2) the proceeds 
of a county compulsory school tax of 2.65 mills, 
and (3) a minimum district tax which must 
be levied by every district as a condition of 
eligibility for participation in the state educa- 
tional equalization fund. As already explained, 
the minimum of these two taxes is 9.5 mills. 


Compulsory county tax. Ohio levies no state 
taxes specifically for public schools, but in com- 


*Laws of Ohio, 1923, pp. 317-318, sec. 7596-2. 
*Laws of Ohio, 1923, p. 318, sec. 7597. 


The Social Composition 


The literature which has thus far dealt with 
the character and qualifications of the men and 
women who control the system of popular educa- 
tion in this country, has been meager and frag- 
mentary. This has, perhaps, been due to the 
fact that there has been a tendeney to under- 
value, in their relation to the professional fac- 
tors, the part which boards of education play in 
the educational destinies of the land. 


A recent writer on the subject, however, 
holds that “the fundamental character of public 
education in the United States is, in the last 
analysis, determined by the board that controls 
the schools.” Thus recognizing the fact that 
the social composition of beards of education 
has heretofore received inadequate attention, 
Professor George S. Counts of the University 
of Chicago enters upon an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject in a monograph recently 
issued. He reasons: 


“To be sure, back of the board stands the 
State, but to the board the state has delegated 
the practical control of public education. Within 
the wide limits created by legislative enactment, 
the broad outlines of policy are shaped by the 
members of this body. According to the old 
adage, as is the teacher, so is the school. The 
teacher is the creature of the board of educa- 
tion, however, and, in his behavior both within 
and without the schooi, he must conform to 
Standards agreeable to the board. To a degree 
and in a fashion seldom grasped, the content, 
spirit, and purpose of public education must 
reflect the bias, the limitations, and the experi- 
ence of the membership of this board. The 
Possibilities which the school possesses as a 
creative and leavening social agency are set by 
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mon with Minnesota, Montana, and certain 
other states, requires-every county in the state, 
to levy a county school tax, the proceeds of 
which are retained in the county and distributed 
among the subordinate constituent units. In 
the present account funds will be classified as 
state, county, district, etc., on the basis of the 
political corporation which provides them and 
distributes them, even though they are raised 
under the authority of some higher unit. 


Were the proceeds of the compulsory county 
2.65-mill tax paid into the state treasury of 
Ohio and distributed therefrom throughout the 
state, in accordance with policies which disre- 
garded the boundaries of the corporations in 
which they had been originally levied and col- 
lected, then, and only then, would we be justi- 
fied in regarding this tax as a state tax. Unless 
the distinction here adopted is accepted, it will 
be impossible to draw any definite line between 
county, state and even district taxes. The 
uniqueness of the policy of Ohio with respect 
to her county school tax requires more than a 
passing comment, even in an account devoted 
confessedly to a study of state taxes as sources 
of school revenue. 


County equalization fund. Every county is 
required by law to levy annually a general prop- 
erty tax of 2.65 mills, the proceeds of which 
shall be retained in the several counties for the 
support of schools.27 Although the laws pro- 
vide no distinctive title for this fund, it is fre- 
quently designated in state official documents 
as the “county equalization fund,” a title which 
appears to be justified in view of the purpose 
of the fund and the method of distribution. 


The county equalization fund is distributed 
(Concluded on Page 140) 





“Ohio School Laws, 1922, p. 204, sec. 7580. 


of Boards of Education 


the good will, the courage, and the intelligence 
of that membership. The qualitative advance 
of public education must depend as much on 
the decisions of the board of education as on the 
development of the science and philosophy of 
education.” 


He then asks: “Who are the men and women 
composing the boards that control public edueca- 
tion in the United States? From what social 
classes de they come? What training do they 
bring to the task of determining the educational 
policies to be adopted by the schools? What 
particular prejudices or special points of view 
may they be expected to exhibit? In a word, 
what is their intellectual and moral equipment 
for bearing the heavy responsibilities which 
society has placed upon them? How much time 
do they devote to those duties which devolve 
upon them as members of boards of education ? 
What is the probability that they will support 
a type of education which seeks to make the 
coming generation genuinely intelligent about 
the present complex civilization and its numer- 
ous problems? Are the means which society 
has evolved for the control of education com- 
mensurate with the burden to be borne? These 
and many other questions of a similar character 
ought to receive the earnest consideration of 
students of education.” 


He finds that the oceupations of the male 
members of city boards of education are about 
evenly divided between what he terms proprie- 
Under the first 
manufacturers, 
active and retired, are classed, while under the 


tors and professional service. 
heading, the merchants and 
second the lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, 


clergymen, ete., are included. . Next in order 
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of representation are those engaged in mana- 
gerial, commercial, and clerical service. 

In the rural districts, the occupations assume 
a different turn. <A table provided shows these 
in the county school boards in the following 
order: agricultural service, 44; proprietors, 18; 
professional service, 22; managerial service, 5; 
commercial service, 3; clerical service, 2; man- 
ual labor, 4. In the rural district school boards 


fully 95 per cent are credited to agricultural 
service. 


The state boards of education show 18 pro- 
prietors, 53 professional men, and 24 who are 
classed as ex officio members. Colleges and uni- 
versities enumerate 33 proprietors, 41 profes- 
sional service, 11 ex officio, and 9 agricultural 
service. A summary of all boards of education 
distributes the occupations of its members as 
follows: proprietors, 21; professional service, 
29; managerial, 5; commercial, 2; clerical, 2; 
manual labor, 3; agricultural service, 30, and ex- 
officio, 7. 


The writer here adds that: “A significant 
contrast may be drawn between the district and 
county boards on the one hand and the other 
three types of boards on the other. The former 
probably represent the older tradition in the 
development of the American public school. 
These boards have been intimately associated 
with the masses of the people in their struggle 
for educational opportunities. The intimacy of 
this association is clearly reflected in the mem- 
bership of the county and district boards. 
These boards are composed largely of individ- 
uals chosen directly from the ranks of the 
people.” 


He also finds that in the selection of presi- 
dents of boards of education the lawyers lead. 
He says: “Thus, the ratio of 3.5 means in this 
case that for every 3.5 lawyers serving as board 
members one occupies the position of president. 
Professional service as a whole comes second, 
dentists third, managerial service fourth, physi- 
cians fifth, manufacturers sixth, bankers 
seventh, and so on. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact in the table relates to the position of 
representatives of the laboring classes. They 
furnish but few board presidents. Their actual 
ratio of presidents to members is but 1 to 13.9. 
In general, the table indicates that those classes 
which are least well represented on the board 
are least likely to have their members elected 
to the office of president.” 


In summarizing his conclusions, Professor 
Counts is not willing to admit that the board 
of education as constituted in the cities of the 
United States is a truly representative body. 
He holds that it is dominated by group interests 
which do not afford expression of a whole com- 
munity. 


This may all be true, and yet it would be diffi- 
cult. to create a board of education that would 
represent every interest and calling in the com- 
munity. Is it not a fact that the character and 
fitness of those chosen to serve on boards of 
education constitute the primary consideration, 
and that their economic and social affiliation 
must always remain of secondary consideration ? 
As a rule, the business and professional men 
boards know the educa- 
tional needs of the community, and possess the 


who serve on school 


patriotism as well as the practical experience to 
render them efficient school administrators. On 
the whole, therefore, no serious criticism can be 


advanced today against the manner of creating 
boards of education, or the men and women 
that constitute the inembership of the same. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, LYNN, MASS. 
Sanborn & Weed, Architects, Lynn, Mass. 


April, 1928 





Providing a Home for the Lynn School Officials 


The New Administration Building at Lynn, Mass. 


Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, Lynn Public Schools 


The construction of a central school-adminis- 
tration building designed to house all the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers of the 
public-school system was one of the outstanding 
recommendations of the report of the recent 
survey of the Lynn Publie Schools, published 
in 1927. 


Just prior to the submission of this report, 
there had been a serious school fire which had 
gutted the interior of a junior high school and 
had damaged an adjoining elementary school. 
The detailed recommendation of the survey was 
that the junior-high-school pupils be trans- 
ferred to new quarters, that the former junior- 
high-school building be reconstructed for the 
elementary pupils and that the former elemen- 
tary building be redesigned and rebuilt as the 
administration building for the school depart- 
ment of the city. 

Although the interior of this elementary 
school had been destroyed, the brick walls were 
found to be solid. The site was of ample size 
and was situated in the very heart of the city, 
about half a block from the city hall and the 
publie library. After due consideration, the 
recommendation was accepted by the 
committee (board). 

In accordance with the terms of the city 
charter, the construction work was done under 
the direction of the city superintendent of 
buildings, local architects having prepared the 
plans, after conferences with the school officials. 
Work on the project started in July 1927, and 
the building was ccmpleted and ready for oc- 
cupancy in December 1927. The school officers 
moved in during the Christmas vacation period 
of 1927. 

The site was already city property used for 
school purposes, and so did not have to be pur- 
chased. As this building utilized the walls of 
the school which had burned, it is impossible 


‘Survey of the Schools of Lynn, Mass. Made by the 
Institute of Educational Research, Division of Field 
Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, George 
D. Strayer, Director, New York City, 1927. 


school 





to present accurate total-cost statistics. Another 
difficulty in making definite statements regard- 
ing the expense is that the adjoining building 
was reconstructed at the same time and some 
of the contracts included both buildings. An 
approximation of the cost 
follows: 


statistics is as 


General Construction 


Heating, Ventilating and Plumbing... 27,026.90 


PADOCOTAOME WHUIEE 864 bo 600 GO 40000 8%. 4,762.40 
Total Construction Cost ............ 111,477.72 
Oost per Cue Poot. . oc. ics csv ss 431 


Cost of Furnishings and Equipment.. 16,157.42 
In planning the new building, it was decided 
until it 


junior-high-school 


to extend it in the shape of an L 
abutted 
structure. 


upon the former 
Consequently, from the street, these 


This 


is not true as each is still a distinet structure. 


two now appear to be only one building. 





MAIN ENTRANCE. 


This dignified entrance leads into a lobby, fitted with 
bulletin board and directory. 


They are separated by a solid fire wall with no 
openings. It is necessary to leave one building 
and go out of doors in order to enter the other. 

Both of these buildings are located very near 
one of the senior kigh schools of the city. It 
was decided to enlarge the heating plant of 
this high school and to use it as a central 
heating plant for all three structures. This 
plan was carried cut and eliminated the neces- 
sity for installing a new heating plant in the 
new administration building. 

The reconstructed building has two stories 
and a basement. 

In the basement is the office of the school- 
house custodian and also the workshops needed 
for his mechanies. One workshop contains 
carpenter benches and tools while another con- 
tains heavier machinery used in construction 
and repairwork. 

The main entrance to the first floor leads 
into a spacious lobhy with a directory and bul- 
letin board. To the left is the school commit- 
tee’s room, where its meetings are held. It 
also serves as a conference room for the mem- 
bers of the superintendent’s staff and for other 
small groups. To the right are. the offices of 
the department of census and attendance. 
Further to the right is the supply department, 
serving all the schools of the city. This room 
is so located that delivery trucks can be backed 
up to its doors. It is also equipped with a 
freight lift which enables heavy materials to 
be transferred to and from the basement with- 
out difficulty. 

At the end of the central corridor is the in- 
formation window. The clerk on duty here 
also operates the private-branch-telephone ex- 
change which serves the building. The offices 
of the superintendent of schools, the assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs, 
and of the supervisor of Americanization work 
are located along this main corridor. Two 
waiting rooms serve these three offices. The 
superintendent’s office has three entrances to 
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THE ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 
These offices are located near the main entrance. 


a consultation room. 





Patrons are cut off from the 
remainder of the office by the counter file. There is a private office for the director and 
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OFFICES PART OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OFFICES. 


The Research Department has complete equipment. For the child welfare clinic there 
are two testing rooms, a psychological laboratory, and an office for the psychologist. The 
equipment includes a collection of ability and achievement tests. The research division 
consists of a workroom and an office for the director. The equipment includes a drafting 
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facilitate contact with the other officers. The 
vault entrance is from the office of the assistant 
Superintendent in charge of business affairs, 
and this office is separated from the main steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping room by a plain glass 
partition. There is a separate room for the 
electric mimeograph machine. A mimeoscope 


and tiltoseope are also available. 
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THE MAIN WORKROOM. 
The chief clerk, the secretaries to the superintendent and deputy superintendent, and 
a stenographer are located in this room. The information clerk and telephone operator are 
placed in the position shown and the bookkeepers occupy the other end of the room. 
The equipment shown is not yet complete. 


PLAN. 


Two fireproof stair wells, one at either end 
of the building, lead from the basement to the 
second floor. Both gas and electrie lights are 
provided in these stairways. Gas and electric 
lights are likewise available in the corridors of 
the building. 

On this another central corridor, 
which, with the L shape of the building, divides 


the space into four large sections. 


One of these sections containing four large 
rooms is given over to the department of health 
and physical education. There is an office for 
the director of the department and his assist- 
ant, a dental clinic, a medical examination 


floor is room and a nurses’ room. A lavatory with 


(Concluded on Page 135) 
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The New Michigan School Code 


M. R. Keyworth, Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


The 1927 legislature of Michigan passed prac- 
tically unanimously a bill which codified the 
school laws of the state. This bill was duly 
signed by the governor and became effective in 
September, 1927. 

There had been no previous codifications of 
the school laws of the state since Act 164 of 
1881 was passed, nearly a half century before. 
During this interval the state had been trans- 
formed industrially, socially, and racially. In 
1880 the population of the state was 1,636,937; 
in 1920 it was 3,668,412; in 1927 it was about 
4,300,000. Detroit, the largest city, had a popu- 
lation in 1880 of 116,340 and in 1927 of 1,500,- 
000. In 1881 people were engaged for the most 
in lumbering, mining, and agriculture. In 1927 
lumbering and mining had ceased to be major 
industries, and agriculture had been profoundly 
altered by labor-saving machinery, by the in- 
troduction of new crops, by automobiles and 
good roads, and by the departure of thousands 
of the younger people from rural to urban 
centers. 


Changes in the State 

During the past quarter of a century Michi- 
gan has become the leading state in the 
manufacture of automobiles. The amazing de- 
velopment of this modern industry has been the 
cause of other significant changes. The high 
wages paid automobile labor have attracted 
thousands of foreign-born workers who with 
their families constitute a big per cent of the 
urban population. Their influx was checked 
only by recent acts of Congress. Within the 
state people have thronged into industrial 
centers from all rural and village communities 
and from smaller cities. Decreasing population 
in these areas has resulted in decreased property 
values, with proportionally higher local tax 
rates. In the growing centers huge school-build- 
ing programs have been necessary, involving 
many financial problems. Coincident with these 
changes came the need for new types of schools, 
for adult education, for consolidation of rural 
schools, and for industrial rehabilitation. 

There have been also local situations in 
which particular problems of various types have 
made it desirable or plausible for special acts to 
be passed by the legislature. 

But during this same period of time educa- 
tional changes, characteristic of the country 
as a whole, have been affecting Michigan. These 
have pertained to administration, organization, 
curriculum, school buildings, supervision, cer- 
tification of teachers, and many other important 
phases of the whole structure of public educa- 
tion. Local school systems constantly have been 
making progress, able educational leaders have 
been advocating improvements, and citizens 
have been championing changes. 

It was inevitable that at each biennial session 
of the legislature much school legislation has 
been passed. This legislation obviously has con- 
sisted of a variety of new laws, many amend- 
ments to old laws, and a motley of special acts 
limited only by constitutional restrictions. 
While nearly all of this legislation was progres- 
sive in nature and worthy in purpose, never- 
theless, it was unavoidably piecemeal, fragmen- 
tary, intermittent. scrambled, and frequently 
conflicting. 


Some Points of Conflict 
There ‘have been serious conflicts and con- 
tradictions in the following major subjects: (1) 
Powers of the school board; (2) formation of 
school districts and establishment of bound- 
aries; (3) levying and collecting taxes; (4) 
duties of school officers; (5) rights and powers 


of voters; (6) registration of voters; (7) 
courses of study; (8) recreation and play- 
grounds; (9) appointment of board members 
and filling vacancies on the board; (10) cer- 
tification and selection of teachers; (11) selec- 
tion and condemnation of sites; and (12) 
compulsory education. In addition to these 
scores of minor subjects have been equally 
muddled. Moreover, the general laws of the state 
have provided for 8 distinct types of districts 
and in addition numerous special districts were 
created by special acts of legislature. Such a 
conglomerate mass of confused legislation has 
perplexed school officers and administrators, 
confounded lawyers, and hampered judges. 

The task of unscrambling these laws required 
a person who had wide experience as an edu- 
cator supplemented with legal training. <A 
single case will serve for illustration. The con- 
stitution provides that the primary-school fund 
shall be apportioned among the districts on the 
basis of the number in each district between the 
ages of 5 and 20 years. This necessitates taking 
the school census each year. The old law did 
not provide sufficient time for taking the census 
in the larger cities, and the time specified was 
cpen to objections for other reasons. The cities 
wanted the census taken in March, but this 
was impossible because of the impassable con- 
ditions of the roads in the rural sections of the 
northern part of the state, particularly since 
automobiles are used. Many families moved 
into the cities during the winter and back onto 
farms during the summer. Both cities and 
furms would like to claim the children in order 
te get the state money. Yet the census had to 
be taken simultaneously all over the state to 
avoid duplication. Obviously, a lawyer without 
experience in school administration would be 
unequal to the task, and similarly an experi- 
enced school man without legal training would 
be incompetent. 


Dr. Coffey’s Service 

However, Michigan was fortunate in having 
in the state department of public instruction 
Wilford L. Coffey, who had been a school super- 
intendent, a county commissioner of schools, 
and who was an attorney as well. Much of his 
work in the department of public instruction 
pertained to legal questions covering all phases 
of the school laws. Hence Mr. Coffey had a 
background of both training and experience that 
particularly qualified him for the work of eodi- 
fying the school laws. All of the laws of the 
state had to be collected, classified, organized, 
unified, and the conflicting parts harmonized. 
The work was painstaking. Even the slightest 
errors of omission might lead to grave conse- 
quences. An idea of the extent of the task may 
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be gleaned from the fact that the listing of the 
numbers of the acts to be repealed by the code 
fills several pages. For the seven years pre- 
ceding 1927, Mr. Coffey worked periodically at 
the codification of these laws. 

In November, 1926, he was made superin- 
tendent of public instruction and by that time 
had completed the work of codification for 
presentation to the incoming legislature in 
January, 1927. During November and Decem- 
ber of 1926, Mr. Coffey called into conference 
school-board members and school superintend- 
ents from the various districts for the purpose 
of presenting to them the new code, in order 
to correct any provisions which might be open 
to objections. These conferences resulted in 
several compromises and alterations so that 
when. presented to the legislature the code had 
the solid support of all interested citizens. Lack 
of opposition to the code prepared the way for 
its enactment into law. 

The code was not prepared for the purpose 
of writing new laws into existing laws, but for 
simplification, clarification, and unification. No 
new legislation was incorporated at all, except 
in eases of compromises. The two major 
changes involved the census case previously re- 
ferred to, and a law relating to the size and 
tenure of the board of education in cities of 
the third class where special acts had created 
boards varying in size from five to nine mem- 
bers and serving from three to six years. This 
latter law is a compromise which has resulted 
in a provision for boards of seven members 
serving for four years. As a general rule, every- 
thing in the code was taken from some law in 
existence, only conflicting laws being eliminated. 

The code is divided into two parts. Part I 
deals with the specifie districts which are pri- 
mary, graded, township, rural agricultural, and 
districts of the third, second, and first class. 
Each chapter in part I pertains to a specific 
type of district and gives all the laws affecting 
that particular type. These laws are of course 
arranged, organized, and simplified. They can 
be readily found and easily understood. 

A Typical Section 

The chapter dealing with districts of the 
third class serves as an illustration. Districts 
of the third class are those having populations 
from 10,000 to 125,000. The laws incorporated 
in this chapter were taken from the general 
laws of cities of the third and fourth classes 
and from various special acts. How progressive 
much of this legislation was is made evident 
by the fact that the eclectic process of com- 
bining these laws gives to districts of the third 
class practically every generally accepted princi- 
ple of organization and administration. 

These are as follows: 

1. The school district is financially inde- 
pendent of the city. 

2. The board of education is small in num- 
ber (7) and elected at large, the terms of the 
members expiring in rotation. 

3. The board is given adequate but reason- 
able powers, having the sole right to determine 
the amount of taxes to be raised, to borrow 
money, to locate sites, to construct buildings 
and to issue bonds up to 2 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of the district. 

4. The superintendent of schools under the 
old laws had been given specific powers in 18 
different instances. In the code these powers 
of the superintendent have been better or- 
ganized, and the superintendency is given a 
specific legal status as the executive of the board 
of education, which is in line with the best 
edueational thought. In cities of the third 
class, the powers and duties of the superintend- 
ent are: 

a) To put into practice the educational poli- 


cies of the state and of the board of education 
(Concluded on Page 129) 
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Research in the Business Management of Public Schools—Progress 


and Problems’ 


Harry P. Smith, Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Relative Efficiency of Two Types of 
Administration 

A fourth method of approach was an attempt 
to measure the relative efficiency of the two 
types of school systems. Dr. J. O. Marberry* 
selected eight factors which he argued were in- 
dicative of efficient administration, viz.: 

1. Teacher-pupil ratio in the elementary schools. 

2. Teacher-pupil ratio in the secondary schools. 

3. Ratio of number of secondary-school teachers 
to total number of teachers in day schools. 

4. Ratio of secondary-school attendance to total 
attendance in day schools. 

5. Current expense per pupil in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

6. Ratio of cost of teachers’ salaries to total 
current expense. 

7. Ratio of cost of supervisors’ and principals’ 
salaries to total current expense. 

8. Ratio of cost of general control to total cur- 
rent expense. 


= 





(Concluded from March) 


The division of administrative responsibility 
gave rise to: 

1. The improper assignment of functions among 
administrative officers. 

2. The shifting of responsibility. 

3. The conduct of affairs on a purely personal 
plane. 

4. Inadequate financial planning and reporting. 

The three research workers unite in recom- 
mending for city-school systems unified admin- 
istrative control in an officer whose point of view 
is primarily educational. This is done because 
there are apparently no essential differences in 
the performance of functions and in the conduct 
of business affairs; there is no economy in 
divided control, and no appreciable difference 
in the relative efficiency of the two types educa- 
tionally. On the other hand, divided control 
frequently obstructs the smooth operation of 








TABLE III. Factors Used by Marberry to Show Relative Efficiency. 


Index Index Type Ratio 
No. No. for of City of Diff. 
FACTOR for Unit Multiple Having of Aver. to 
re oo Loses h. r. “i 
1. Teacher-pupil ratio in the elementary grades..........+.++. 30. i ultiple 4 
29. Teacher-pupil ratio in the secondary schools............++-+ 21.7 22.5 Multiple 2.23 
8. Ratio of secondary-school teachers to total teachers in day 
schools [*passssaasacsrsceastsse oss snasseesshss oes) seas se sees: 22.6 21.2 Unit 2.38 
4. Ratio of secondary-school attendance to total attendance 
in Gay Schools. ....6.eccses arsaetty re ane eo 16.6 Unit 2.20 
5 t se per pu n elementary and secondary 
© BME ete sis ee S aauliiuakeesesiers 6 92.2 Multiple 5.90 
6. Ratio of teachers’ salaries to total current expense......... 8 64.2 Unit 1.04 
7. Ratio of supervisors’ and principals’ salaries to total cur- 
PG DO 6 6.6 666.055 66.6060 :4.6 919 40:45:09 5050600 EUES 446 0'0:65-59:00 7.6 7.1 Unit 2.00 
8. Ratio of general control to total current expense.........--- 3.5 3.5 No Diff. 0 








On the basis of data contained in various 
official reports, he secured an index number for 
each factor for each type of city. (Table III 
shows his findings in detail.) There was but 
one significant difference, viz., the larger current 
expense per child in average daily attendance 
for the multiple cities. In two other factors 
the difference was greater for multiple cities, 
and in four it was greater for unit cities; while 
in one factor there was no difference. 


It is probable that few would use the same 
criteria, but it is significant that the differences 
were negligible among the factors that Dr. Mar- 
berry did select as indicative of relative 
efficiency. 

Administrative Relationship in Two Types of 
Administration 

There is yet another aspect which should be 
studied—administrative relationships. Long ago 
business and industrial organization operating 
for profit found a unified type of organization 
essential to the highest degree of efficiency. 


Through personal interviews and _ other 
sources the writer? secured data from 23 mul- 
tiple cities relative to the administrative rela- 
tionships existing among the executive officers. 
A careful analysis seemed to indicate that, re- 
gardless of the personnel involved, an educa- 
tional point of view was frequently lacking in 
the administration of business affairs; that is, 
there were two types of administrative control, 
the one on an educational basis emanating from 
the office of the superintendent of schools; the 
other on a purely business basis coming from 
the office of the school business manager. The 
lack of an educational point of view in the 
business management resulted in: 

1. The improper planning and equipping of 
school buildings in terms of the educational 
program. 

2. The hampering of the adequate operation 
and maintenance of the school plant. 

3. The purchase of cheap or improper supplies, 
thus handicapping educational activities. 


_'An address delivered before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Nashville, 
enn., Dec. 27, 1927. 

“Smith, Harry P. The Business Administration of a 
City School System. New York, 1926. 


*Marberry, J. O. The Administration of Public Edu- 
cation in Centralized and Coordinated Schools. Un- 
published doctor’s dissertation in the University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis., 1926. 


the administrative machinery. To support their 
position they have the analogy in business of 
unified executive control, and in municipal 
administration the rapid development of the 
city-manager plan which is essentially a recog- 
nition of the principle of unified control in city 
government. 

Development of Criteria for Business Practices 

Further research is needed in this field. Bet- 
ter criteria of the efficiency of school systems 
should be adopted and comparable cities of both 
types should be measured. With our more ex- 
tended knowledge of good business practice in 
school administration, an appraisal should be 
made of school business practices in a large 
number of cities of both types. Cities should 
be selected with a relatively wide geographical 
distribution. Such a study, or series of studies, 
would serve to answer the question of efficiency 
of business practices as effectively at least as 
the question of cost has been settled. Similar 
studies are needed of the administrative rela- 
tionships that exist. It is possible that here 
will ultimately be found the answer in school 
administration as it has been found in busi- 
ness administration. 

Long ago organized industry discovered the 
inadequacy of divided control. The criteria 
were very tangible in the form of dividends to 
stockholders and survival in business competi- 
tion. Our criteria are less definite and vastly 
more complicated, but a good start has been 
made, The work should be continued by various 
agencies. 

Financial Accounting 

In the field of financial accounting the work 
of Engelhardt & von Borgersrode® is to be com- 
mended highly. It provides a simple system of 
acounting applicable to a large group of city- 
school districts. It is designed to show not only 
receipts and disbursements, together with a 
complete historical record of each financial 
transaction, but also to furnish boards and ad- 
ministrators with data essential to the improve- 
ment and the best development of the various 
school systems. It represents for educational 
procedure, an advance comparable with the ad- 


vance made in industrial accounting. 


*Engelhardt, Fred and von Borgersrode, Fred. Ac- 
counting Procedure for School Systems. New York, 
1927 
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Its development of an adequate voucher sys- 
tem, its emphasis on accounting for receipts, its 
careful definition of expenditures, and its treat- 
ment of financial reports constitute distinct 
contributions. 

The question of whether books should be kept 
on a cash disbursement basis, or on an accrual 
basis, needs careful study. Accrual accounting 
has much to commend it and is used very widely 
in industrial accounting. But, its wide use in 
public-school work, awaits a simplification of 
such attempts as have yet been made. It is 
possible that the research worker will be able to 
point out methods of accounting so that we 
shall have the benefits of that type of procedure 
without some of the drawbacks that have been 
experienced. This question has been injected 
into public-school accounting through the work 
of Peel? and the adoption of the New Jersey 
system of school accounting in that state. 

In payroll accounting, which is one aspect of 
school accounting, there is no uniformity. An 
investigation recently made by the writer and 
his students of the payroll forms used for the 
instructional staff in 33 cities showed but one 
item of 108 found was common to all. Other 
payroll forms showed a similar lack of uni- 
formity. 

Payroll activities in eight industrial institu- 
tions and three municipalities were also studied. 
In the former certain tendencies were discovered 
which are applicable to public-school systems. 

The whole problem is in need of considerable 
work, including the study of current practices 
in cities of various sizes, the establishment of 
criteria through a study of both school systems 
and industrial plants, and the establishment of 
optimum procedures for city-school systems of 
varying sizes. 

The establishment and handling of imprest 
funds which are necessary in every office may 
very properly receive attention. The problem 
is complicated due to the fact that economy of 
time and efficiency argue for such funds, but 
the legal technicalities involved in the spending 
of and accounting for public funds offer valid 
arguments against such practices. In budgetary 
procedure Twente,’ Moehlman,? Clark,!® and 
Loomis"! have given us technics and methods of 
appraisal. 

Fiscal Dependence of School Business 
Administration 

One question of paramount importance re- 
mains—fiseal dependence. The contributions of 
Frasier!? and McGaughy!® are inconclusive. 
An examination of those two studies shows that 
30 factors—24 financial and 6 educational were 
used. Of these factors, exactly one half were 
larger for fiscally dependent cities, with an 
equal number larger for fiscally independent 
cities, 

Further research on this problem is impera- 
tive. We need a more extended set of criteria 
of school efficiency which can be studied for a 
large number of cities widely separated geo- 
graphically. This should answer the question of 
relative efficiency more fully than Frasier 
answered it. The question of adequate support 
under fiscal independence needs further re- 


search. Finally, the whole question of relation- 
(Continued on Page 129) 
™Peel, A. J. Simplified School Accounting. Milwau- 
kee, 1925. 


®*Twente, John W. Budgetary Procedure for the 
Local School System. Durham, N. H., 3. 
a. A. B. Public School Finance. Chicago, 
1 . 
Clarke, H. F. “Measuring the Budgetary Procedure 
of a School System,’’ American School Board Journal, 
June, 1924. ; 

ufoomis, A. K. School Equipment Costs—A Method 
of Estimating. New York, 1926. 

122Frasier, G. W. Control of City School Finances. 
Milwaukee, 1922. 

%McGaughy, J. R. Fiscal Administration of City 
School Systems. New York, 1924. 


Dehorning a Dilemma: 
Isaac Doughton, Head 


The professor of logic tells us that “to be on 
the horns of a dilemma is to be given twe 
alternatives either one of which is unpleasant.” 
The inference is that one or the other of the 
alternatives must be chosen. Sometimes this 
results in paralysis, like that of the hypotheti- 
eal donkey with his head equidistant from two 
bales of hay; sometimes, however, it drives an 
inventive genius into finding or inventing a 
new way of managing the dilemma _ besides 
riding its horns. 

Small and medium size school districts the 
country over have come to tind themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma in the matter of con- 
structing school buildings. A fundamental 
principle in our administration of schools is to 
place upon the local school district the responsi- 
bility for capital outlays and for operation and 
maintenance of school buildings; while state 
support is intended largely or wholly to be ap- 
plied toward the costs of instruction, and is 
usually distributed on the basis of teachers’ 
salaries or pupil enrollment. The enormous in- 
crease in building costs in the last decade, to- 
gether with the increased demand for new 
buildings or extensions of old ones by reason 
of increased enrollments and consolidations, 
has created a trying situation in many districts. 
This is especially true in small districts, where 
building problems arise only at long intervals, 
and, when they come, do so sometimes with dis- 
turbing suddenness. A disastrous fire or other 
calamity has precipitated many a community 
from easy-going content into the midst of a 
financial crisis. The legal compulsion that rests 
upon the district to furnish adequate school 
accommodations is the one horn of the dilemma. 

The other horn of the dilemma comes from 
the legal limitations by which the financial re- 
sources of the districts are determined. As is 
well known, the increases in assessed valua- 
tions of property, upon which the local taxes 
are usually levied, have not nearly kept pace 
with the advancing cost of school administra- 
tion. Tax rates have been boosted quite to the 
legal limits, the limits themselves have been 
advanced, and still the revenue is inadequate. 
Even the borrowing power for financing capital 
outlays, usually determined in terms of property 
valuations and time limits of debts, leaves a 
margin many times that is much too small to 
finance the kinds of buildings that may be 
needed; and the margin of current revenues, 
over and above operation, maintenance, and in- 
struction expense, is in some cases too small 
to carry interest charges, not to mention the 
provision that should be made for amortization. 


These two sets of legal limitations, those upon 
tax rates and those upon borrowing power, 
either or both, have made it impossible for many 
school districts to finance the kinds of build- 
ings that may be demanded by the school en- 
rollment and by existing legal standards. The 
dilemma seems to be perfect and the horns 
strong enough to satisfy the most exacting pro- 
fessor of logic. 


of the “Troy Plan” 

Troy, a small school district 
in Pennsylvania, found itself in this situation, 
and the solicitor of the district devised an in- 
genious plan that really seems to dehorn the 
dilemma rather than to ride it. This device, 
know popularly as the “Troy Plan,” is rapidly 
growing in favor, and already many other 
Pennsylvania districts either have built or are 
contemplating buildings that are to be financed 
on the same basis as the one in Troy—opera- 
tions that would be wholly impossible under the 
present statutory and constitutional limita- 


Origin 
Six years ago 





The Troy Plan of Financing School Construction 


tions. The plan is of such a nature that its 
use may soon extend to other states where 
the powers of and limitations upon school dis- 
tricts may be similar to those of Pennsylvania. 
It is well, therefore, to study the plan with 
some care and to point out some of its possi- 
bilities and dangers. 


Troy, a borough in Bradford county, had in 
1920 a population of 1419. It is one of the 
most, if not the most, important of the dairying 
centers of the state. While a mere village of 
itself, it is the center of a much wider school 
area; its school enrollment is about 520. of 
whom more than half are nonresident children. 
In the high school the nonresident children out- 
number the resident almost three to one. 

On January 6, 1922, the village was staggered 
by the complete destruction by fire of its only 
school building. The first problem to face was 
the temporary housing of the nearly 500 chil- 
dren then enrolled, which was soon done in 
churches, publie buildings, and garages. Then 
the school board turned to the almost hopeless 
problem of rebuilding. The insurance on the de- 
stroyed building amounted to $55,000, but the 
balance of debt on it was $19,000. Thus there 
was but $36,000 in hand to replace building and 
equipment. 

The assessed valuation of taxable property 
was about $500,000. In Pennsylvania, school 
boards have no power to alter valuations, but 
must base school taxes on the assessments made 
for other purposes; in village districts such as 
Troy this is the assessment made for levy of 
the county tax. Many factors operate to keep 
these assessments low. Then the constitution 
of the state limits the possible indebtedness of 
school districts, as it does of all municipalities, 
with the single exception of the City of Phila- 
delphia, to a maximum not to exceed 7 per cent 
of the assessed value of the taxable property 
therein, and this debt may exceed 2 per cent 
of the valuation only. with the consent of a 
majority of the voters of the district or munici- 
pality. In Troy, the maximum amount that 
could be borrowed under the law and the con- 
stitution, even with the consent of the voters, 
was about $35,000; and this, added to the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance adjustment, would yield 
at the outside only about $70,000 to build and 
equip a school to care for a possible demand 
in excess of 500 children in grades and high 
school. At current building costs this was seen 
to be out of the question; yet the law enjoined 
the district to provide adequate school buildings. 


What should be done? If the nonresident 
children should be barred, it was doubtful if 
the funds available would provide accommoda- 
tions of the right kind even for the resident 
children; but to bar the nonresidents not only 
would deprive the resident children of the ad- 
vantages of a fairly large school unit with its 
larger corps of teachers and its better organiza- 
tion, but would prove calamitous to a wide 
rural area that had no other high-school facili- 
ties, and part of which had come to depend 
unon Troy for even its elementary-school facili- 
ties. Here, indeed, was a dilemma of a serious 
nature. 


The Plan in Detail 

Tt was in this crisis that Mr. H. K. Mitchell 
of Troy, solicitor for the school board, proposed 
a skilfully worked-out plan that seemed to solve 
the difficulty. The board at once adopted, and 
community sentiment heartily approved, the 
project; and as a consequence a beautiful and 
commodius school building was completed by 
March, 1924, at a cost of $185,000, more than 
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two-and-a-half times the amount that could have 
been raised through the regular channels pro- 
vided by law. No wonder that small districts 
began to breathe easily and to look upon Mr. 
Mitchell of Troy as a financial Burbank! 

The Troy plan in brief is as follows: A 
small group of public-spirited citizens of good 
financial standing in the community formed 
what has come to be known as a “holding com- 
pany.” This company applied for and received 
a state charter as a corporation without profit. 
On its own responsibility and eredit this cor- 
poration built a school building to conform in 
every way with the requirements of the law 
and the standards of the state department of 
public instruction, and in aecord with the de- 
sires and plans of the Troy school district and 
subject in every way and at every step to the 
inspection and approval of the board of direc- 
tors. In fact, the construction of the building 
was to all intents and purposes as if built by 
the Troy school district. 


This corporation, known as “The Troy School 
Association,” financed the project by the sale 
of its corporate bonds to the amount of $135,000, 
at 5 per cent interest, tax-free, in Pennsylvania, 
and secured by a mortgage on the property. 
The bonds found a ready market, largely local; 
and although the two local banks had guar- 
anteed to carry, if necessary, $20,000 each of 
the bond issue, neither bank has needed to carry 
any. Interest is paid, expenses are met, and 
the principal will eventually be amortized 
through a sinking fund maintained by the asso- 
ciation. The school district with the insurance 
proceeds has paid for the heating plant, furnish- 
ings, and fixtures. 

The Troy school district “rents” this building 
from the “Troy School Association,” and has 
agreed to pay all expenses of operation and 
maintenance, including all repairs, and to pay 
to the association an annual “rental” of $8,640 
for a period of 33 years. This “rental” with 
the interest accumulations that arise from 
wisely invested balances of the sinking fund 
is the only income of the association. It is 
intended that this income over the period stipu- 
lated in the contract shall be enough, and no 
more, to pay off all the indebtedness and all 
legitimate and reasonable operating expenses of 
the corporation. The one and only activity that 
the corporation by the terms of its charter may 
engage in is the building and financing of this 
one building. The contract under which the 
school district “rents” the building provides, 
that, when the outstanding debts of the asso- 
ciation shall have been paid in full, the school 
district may continue to lease the building from 
year to year at a nominal rental sufficient merely 
to pay the legitimate and necessary operating 
expenses of the association; or the association 
may sell and the district buy the building then 
or at any time before or after, the consideration 
being definitely stipulated as sufficient at any 
time to pay all the outstanding indebtedness of 
the association, interest, taxes, and operating 
expenses, if any be then still unpaid, and all 
expenses that may be necessary to close up the 
business of the association. ‘Thereupon the as- 
sociation, its work completed, must, by the 
terms of its charter, dissolve and cease to exist; 
and if, in the closing of its affairs, a profit 
should show, this must be paid to the school 
district. Every step in the procedure is in- 
tended to comply with existing law; and on its 
face the legality of the plan seems to give 
umple protection to school district, to the ass0o- 
ciation and to the bondholders. 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING AT TROY, PA., THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE ERECTED BY A 
HOLDING COMPANY. 


Followers of Troy’s Lead 

The wonderful possibilities of the plan can 
readily be seen in the experience of four of 
several other districts that have subsequently 
used it. Jersey Shore, a third-class district of 
Lycoming county, having a population of about 
6,000, had a maximum borrowing capacity of 
about $105,000, against which there was already 
in 1925 a debt of $70,000. Yet to replace a 
building destroyed by fire, the district secured 
under the Troy plan a beautiful high school 
that cost $250,000. This amount with the ex- 
isting debt against the district made a total 
more than three times the debt capacity fixed 
by law and the constitution of the state. In 
this case the insurance on the destroyed build- 
ing was used to erect a much-needed grade 
building. 

Picture Rocks, a small four-class district also 
in Lycoming county had a maximum borrowing 
capacity of about $9,000, against which there 
was in 1926 an existing debt of $2,000. Yet it 
has used the “Troy plan” for a building that 
cost $52,000, which with the existing debt makes 
a total six times the borrowing capacity. 
Hughesville, another fourth-class district in 
Lycoming county with a maximum borrowing 
capacity of about $29,000, has just finished a 
school building that cost $100,000. Sayre, a 
third-class district of Bradford county, having 
a population in 1920 of 8078, is now construct- 
ing on a modified Troy plan a building that 
will cost when complete a total of $423,174. 
The existing school debt was $25,000. The new 
project, plus the old debt, will total. $448,174, 
more than two-and-a-half times the borrowing 
capacity of the school district as fixed by law. 

The plan is exceedingly ingenious and care- 
fully thought out, and it reflects high credit 
upon the acumen of its designer. The taxpayers 
of the communities, where it has been used to 
dehorn the dilemma in which their school 
boards found themselves, are enthusiastically 
and practically unanimously supporting the 
plan. And it spans the financial sky of the small 
school district like a veritable bow of promise. 

One eannot help having doubts, however, as 
to its constitutionality and general safety. On 
its face it is plainly an evasion of the limi- 
tations which the constitution and the statutes 
place upon the obligations that a school district 
may assume, and the degree to which it may 
burden its financial resources. Altering the 
name does not alter the essential character of 
such an obligation: the fact remains that the 
only source from which funds are secured to 
administer and ultimately to amortize the debt 
is publie taxation; and, though only implied, 


the debt of the holding company is in fact, if 
not in law, an obligation against the resources 


of the school district. The holding company 
is what a chemist might be disposed to call a 
catalytie agent, which seems to hasten or retard 
a reaction, but appears to be unchanged at the 





end of it. It helps the school district to do 
indirectly what the law forbids it to do directly. 
The school building from its inception to its 
final transfer a quarter to a half century later 
is really regarded popularly as the property of 
the school district. The district must enter 
into a contract to pay the entire cost of the 
building, plus interest on the bonds, until they 
have been liquidated, and all the expenses of 
administration of the holding company—all 
within a stipulated time through the annual in- 
stallments called “rentals.” If such a contract 
is not entered into by the school district, there 
is no obligation to pay future installments, and 
the “arrangement,” whatever it is, may be 
repudiated at any future time by the then exist- 
ing board. In this contingency the company 
has no protection, and its bonds have little or 
no value, for the building that is mortgaged 
to protect the bonds probably could not be 
legally used for any other purpose. And one 
can sense the possibility that the validity of 
previous payments may be questioned, and 
within the statute of limitations the directors 
responsible for them may be surcharged. The 
strictness with which the courts of Pennsy]l- 
vania have construed the limited powers of 
school districts emphasizes the risk that school 
directors run in following any plan that does 
not have specific warrant in law. 


What the Courts Say 

There is another point to consider here. 
Under the constitution, the statutes, and the 
practice of Pennsylvania, the bonds of school 
districts and all other municipalities (the muni- 
cipal government of Philadelphia alone ex- 
cepted), must not run for a term longer than 
30 years, while the bonds of private corpora- 
tions need not be limited. This makes it pos- 
sible for a school district, through the device 
of a holding company, to spread an obligation 
for the erection of a school building over a 
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longer period of time than the constitution and 
statutes now make possible. As a matter of 
fact the terms of lease, in districts where the 
plan is being used, invariably run longer than 
30 years, in some cases reaching 40 years. 


So much by the way of comment from the 
standpoint of a layman, one distinctly unlet- 
tered in the technicalities and teasing tangles 
of the law. What is sorely needed is an authori- 
tative decision by the highest courts. This in 
the natural course of events it is difficult to 
secure. A few appeals have been made to the 
courts of the state under the Declaratory Judg- 
ment Act of June 18, 1923, (P. L. 840), praying 
for judicial construction of the legality of the 
contract or arrangement proposed, following in 
all essentials the outline of the Troy plan given 
above. The lower courts are divided, and so 
far as the writer knows at this writing no ap- 
peal has been taken or is contemplated. It will 
be well briefly to consider the opinions of the 
courts in two cases where the decisions differed. 

The school board of Mansfield, proposing to 
build a much needed high school but unable to 
do so with the resources available by law, con- 
tracted with the “Mansfield High-School Asso- 
ciation” to “rent” a high school to be built 
by the association with the proceeds of bonds 
to be sold by it. Both parties joined in peti- 
tioning the Court of Common Pleas of Tioga 
county (May Term 1926, No. 4), to pass upon 
the legality of a contract entered into by them 
on the basis of the Troy plan. Unfortunately 
the case became complicated through technical 
irregularities by reason of which final judgment 
could not be given. However, Judge Whitehead 
of Lyeoming county, sitting in the absence of 
Judge March of Tioga county, while requiring 
that the proceedings be renewed to correct the 
irregularities if final judgment should be de- 
sired, commented at length upon the really vital 
issues of the case. 

In this provisional adjudication of the case, 
the court said in effect that the length of term 
of the proposed lease (40 years) was not an 
illegal term, since there is nothing in the 
statutes of the State of Pennsylvania or in-gen- 
eral practice that limits the term for which 
leases may run; and, since the board of school 
directors of any school district of the state is 
empowered by Section 602 of the Penn. school 
code to provide buildings for school purposes 
by lease among other methods, “the parties to 
this proceeding have full power to enter into 
a lease for the term of 40 years.” The only 
condition pointed to by the court as essential 
is that the annual “rental” together with all 
other annual expenses of the Mansfield school 
district shall not at any time exceed the annual 
current revenues that lie within the power of 
the district to raise. This was the crux of the 
issue raised in the appeal of the City of Erie, 
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(91 Pa. 398), a case often cited in discussions 
of the Troy plan. Any annual obligations be- 
yond annual current revenues must be construed 
as debt, but only such excess. 


A Rental that Acquires Equity 

In contrast with the leasing and rental fea- 
tures of the Troy plan, the court cites the case 
of McKinnon v. Mertz, (225 Pa. 85). In this 
instance the school board entered into a con- 
tract with a contractor for the erection of a 
school building to cost ultimately $148,970, but 
with a supplemental agreement that the con- 
tractor was to do the work on the building only 
as funds were legally available for that purpose. 
Here the court held that the contract price was 
a debt; and since with the other debts of the 
school district it exceeded the limit of 2 per 
cent placed upon the discretion of school boards 
in the contraction of debts, the contract was 
declared illegal and void. 

But it would seem to the man in the street 
that the learned court in the Mansfield case 
did not allow sufficient weight to the funda- 
mental distinction between current expenses and 
capital outlays; for in the light of that dis- 
tinction the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the annual “rental” to be paid under the 
lease must receive consideration, an issue that 
does not seem to have been raised in the case 
at all. The only factor that can make the large 
rental reasonable is that part of it, more or less, 
is to be accepted ultimately toward the con- 
sideration for which the ownership of the build- 
ing is to be transferred!. Furthermore the court 
seems to have given no consideration to the 
cquity which the taxpayers of the school dis- 
trict are entitled to in the building of the asso- 
ciation by reason of the fact that money 
exacted from them in the form of taxation is 
used by a private corporation to liquidate in- 
debtedness on what is in its use, its intended 
purpose, and its ultimate ownership nothing but 
a public building. In case the association after 
a period, say, of 20 years should surrender its 
charter, or refuse to continue its business, the 
school district undoubtedly should and would 
claim an equitable interest in the school building 
in any adjustment of the affairs of the associa- 
tion. This issue has become still more impor- 
tant in one of the latest modifications of the 
Troy plan in which the purchase clause of the 
contract is omitted and the lease is understood 
to be perpetual with but a nominal “rental” after 
a period of 40 years or so. The issues are really 
too delicate and intricate for a layman to argue; 
kut it is well to call attention to them. 

Again the learned court in the Mansfield 
case discussed the issue raised by objecting tax- 
payers that the plan is plainly an evasion of the 
limitations imposed upon the school district by 
the constitution and statutes of the state. Ob- 
jectors cited several cases that seemed to bear 
upon the issue of evasion, but the court brushed 
them aside as not being pertinent to the case 
at bar. The procedure outlined in the contract 
between the school board and the Mansfield 
High-School Association, argued the court (bar- 
ring the minor irregularities), were perfectly 
regular, legal, and above board. But here 
again it would seem to the lavman that the 
court has stressed the regularity of the pro- 
cedure, but has disregarded completely the un- 
derlying purpose and intent of these same 
procedures. Is it not the essence of evasion 
to seek to accomplish illegal purposes by 
strictly legal and regular procedures? The 
test of evasion should not be merely the surface 
regularity of means, but also the legality of 
the underlving ends that are sought to be ac- 
complished by these means. 





1In Sayre the plan provides fot an annual “rental” 
of $20,700 for thirty years. after which the rental is 
to be $1.00 per year. Ten mills tax will be needed 
to meet the rental alone, for thirty years. 
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The Heart of the Issue 

This issue of evasion and subterfuge of a 
“dummy” corporation are clearly discussed in 
the opinion of Judge Parker of Venango 
county (substituting for Judge McLaughry of 
Mercer county), answering the petition of the 
Mercer school district and the Mercer High- 
School Association for a declaratory judgment 
of the legality of a contract entered into by 
them for a building to be erected and financed 
on the general plan of that at Troy (Mercer 
county, Oct. Term 1926, No. 61). Holding the 
contract to be illegal, Judge Parker struck di- 
rectly to the heart of the issue involved. On 
the issue of invasion the learned court ruled 
as follows: 

“The law will not permit that to be done 
indirectly, which it prohibits being done di- 
rectly. If we are to carry out satis- 
factorily and effectually the purposes of a law, 
and much more so the provisions of the con- 
stitution, it must be so construed as to defeat 
all attempts to do in a circuitous manner that 
which is prohibited. . . When means are 
adopted for accomplishing that which is pro- 
hibited and the thing will be thereby accom- 
plished, they are in fact doing the thing 
prohibited. When a court finds a false cloak, it 
must be torn off to reveal the truth. No dis- 
guise or mask should be allowed to deter us 
from inforcing the constitution. ‘It is im- 
material what the parties call it; the law pays 
little heed to the label; it looks beneath and 
examines the nature and character of the con- 
tract between the parties’ (Brunswick & Balke 
v. Hoover, 95 Pa. 508). 


“The most vicious feature of the entire pro- 
ceeding is apparent when we consider that the 
tenth section of Article IX of the constitution 
requires municipalities in the case of the crea- 
tion of any debt, to provide for its payment 
within a period of 30 years. In other words, 
that is the limit to which the future may be 
mortgaged. By this device the municipality in 
effect extends its indebtedness over a period of 
approximately 40 years. 

“If this transaction is legal and not in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the state, then by the 
device of a dummy corporation and by sub- 
stituting the word rental for installments, an 
indebtedness may be created, unlimited in 
amount, and extended over any period that is 
satisfactory to those who lend the money.” 

There. is enough uncertainty and insecurity 
about the plan to warrant the hope that it 
might be carried as soon as possible to the 
courts of highest jurisdiction for an authorita- 
tive decision. Unfortunately the cost of such 
a course has kept school districts and protesting 
taxpayers from taking it. In the Mansfield 


case the state department of public instruction 
entered an appearance as a party to the pro- 





OFFICIAL BADGE OF THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


As a means of identifying employees of the business 
department, the Los Angeles board of education has devised 
a small metal badge, which is given to all duly authorized 
employees of the business department. Principals of the 
various school buildings are urged to avail themselves of 
this means of identification. They are permitted to use 
their discretion in asking any man to show his badge before 
proceeding with the work for which he was assigned. The 
badge is neat and is entirely practical for the purpose 
intended. 
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ceedings, and was in position to appeal if it 
saw fit. The Troy plan is appealing to small 
districts and apparently releasing them from 
the financial straits in which they find them- 
selves; and the number of buildings already 
built or contemplated is so large that one may 
safely predict that in another decade there will 
be several millions of dollars worth of bonds 
issued in this way for building school buildings 
indirectly, and financing them over hitherto 
forbidden periods of time, which school districts 
cannot build or finance by the direct means pro- 
vided by law. If at some future time the 
supreme court should rule adversely on the 
legality of the plan, a serious situation would 
be precipitated as to the validity and security 
of these bonds and as to the rights of school 
districts in the buildings built by these asso- 
ciations. It is to the vital interest of the school 
system of the state and of other states to have 
the doubt resolved as speedily as possible; not 
through the obstructionist tactics that some- 
times are used, but through an honest desire 
to know the way to safety and efficiency. 

If the plan is in no sense an evasion of the 
constitution, then what is to prevent the bor- 
ough or city that has exhausted its borrowing 
capacity from building a city hall or a jail, 
or even from paving its streets on the Troy 
plan of financing? Or a county from build- 
ing a court house or bridges? Then what is 
the force of the limitations of the statutes or 
constitution, if they can be brushed aside so 
easily ? 


Suggestions for Relief 


On the other hand, the alacrity with which 
small school districts are taking to the Troy 
plan, the practical unanimity of almost every 
such community to support the plan, the ready 
sale of the bonds of the holding company in 
the local community, and the apparent ease with 
which the annual obligations are met, seem to 
indicate that the present limitations upon muni- 
cipalities in the matter of borrowing and tax 
powers for capital outlays might well be ex- 
tended, so that school districts may be em- 
powered to do legally whatever is necessary for 
the proper provision and conduct of schools in 
their respective communities. Government by 
evasion is never safe. The courts have consis- 
tently held that school distriets are corporations 
of closely restricted powers, and may do with 
the public funds only what the statutes specifi- 
cally direct or permit. The administration of 
public funds for essentially public purposes by 
private corporations (dummy or otherwise) is 
not good government. The dilemma in which 
small school districts so often find themselves 
is real and serious. The remedy, however, 
should be found in measures that stand upon 
the solid rock of law rather than upon the 
shifting sands of evasion or the thin ice of 
financial artifice. 


The necessity for relief in the emergencies 
that suddenly crowd upon small school districts 
emphasizes the desirability of larger school units 
than the local municipal unit. The county unit 
would in most counties make such financial wiz- 
ardy as is displayed in the Troy plan unneces- 
sary. More practicable, however, is some form of 
state aid for small districts in meeting build- 
ing emergencies. Education has been recog- 
nized in general as primarily a state responsi- 
bility; and the courts of Pennsylvania, as of 
other states, have held that the local district 
is merely the agent of the state. Why then 
should the loeal district be compelled to finance 
entirely alone the needed school buildings when 
to do so strains the legal resources of the dis- 
trict beyond the line of legality and safety? 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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A Comparison of Objective Examinations in American History’ 


The increasing interest of high-school teach- 
ers in the new types of examinations has been 
accompanied by a large amount of experimen- 
tation. The varying results obtained have been 
the basis of different opinions as to the relative 
values of the several types. It is the purpose of 
this article to present certain experimental data 
pertaining to the values of three types of exami- 
nations for testing achievement in high-school 
American history. 


Experimental Conditions 

Each type of the examination used in the 
study was composed of fifty items of informa- 
tion. The items in each type were identical in 
that they contained the same thought and, ex- 
cept in form, required practically the same 
answer. Each item of information was stated 
in three different test forms—the recall form, 
the recognition form of the five response kind, 
and the true-false form. The examinations 
were prepared as a specific information test, 
covering that portion of the textbook studied by 
the students during the second nine weeks of 
school. They were given immediately following 
the completion of the work. 


In the recall type the student supplied the 
word or words omitted from the sentence. For 
example: “The first ten amendments to the 
constitution are called the ............. - 
the recognition type of test the student was pre- 
sented one or more completions of a part sen- 
tence and was asked to underline the correct 
answer. In our study the recognition examina- 
tion of the five-response form was used. For 
example: “The first ten amendments to the 
eonstitution are called (elastic clause, bill of 
rights, unwritten law, dead law, preamble).” 
In the true-false type of question the student 
was asked to pass judgment on the truth or 
falsity of a statement. For example: “The 
first ten amendinents to the constitution are 
called the bill of rights. (True) (False).” A 
total of 616 students took the examinations. 
They represented the total membership of the 
junior classes of twelve high schools in 
Missouri. 


By chance assignment of the different types 
of the examination the students were divided 
into three groups. A total of 199 students were 
given the recall-type test, 206 the recognition- 
type test, and 211 the true-false-type test. By 
this means of distributing the different types of 
the examination, the students were divided into 
three groups, approximately equivalent with re- 
spect to their achievement in American history. 
This is indicated by the average of the school 
marks assigned to the students by teachers for 
the work covered. The average school mark for 
those taking the recall-type test is 83.4, for 
those taking the recognition-type test, 84.2, and 
for those taking the true-false-type test, 83.9. 

General Returns on the Three Types of 
Examinations 

The formula used to score the different types 
of the examination, when the chance element 
was not considered, is S =R, in which S equals 
the total score and R equals the number of 
questions answered correctly. It is apparent 


from Table I that the lowest mean or average 


TABLE I. Means and Standard Deviations When 
Scores Are Uncorrected for Chance 


Standard 

Type Mean Deviation 
NEE ici Uys ccueieseulansetuamekeutes 27.8 10 11 
DOMINION, c.0s0cuio0seeesessesesaese ee ° 3 
WOOP Aiststeevaseisaesanceceocsa 36.33 oF 
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The investigation was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Professor A. G. Capps, of the School of Educa- 
tion. University of Missouri, 1925-26. The writer is 
indebted to Toops, Wood, Monroe, West, Remmer, 
Ruch and Stoddard for suggestions. He is also in- 
debted to the high-school teachers who cooperated in 
making the study possible. 


Supt. D. H. Martin, Salisbury, Mo. 


score was made on the recall type of the exami- 
nation. The highest mean score was made on 
the true-false type of examination. The stand- 
ard deviations indicate that the scores are most 
widely scattered around the central tendency for 
the recall type and most closely concentrated 
around the central tendency for the true-false 
type. 
Reliability of the Three Types 

The reliability of the different types of the 
examination may be determined by the correla- 
tion coefficient of chance halves. The relia- 
bility of each type was found by correlating the 
scores on the odd-numbered questions with the 
scores on the even-numbered questions. The 
Pearson product-moment formula was_ used. 
The results obtained indicate the reliability of 
the different types of the examination when 
composed of fifty items. 

The reliability of each type of the examina- 
tion when composed of one hundred items and 
of two hundred items was found by the use of 
Spearman’s “prophecy formula,” 

nril 
mn = ————_. 
1+ (n—1) r11 
A comparison of the reliability of the different 
types of the examination, when the scores are 
uncorrected for chance, is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. Reliability of the Different Types of the 
Examination When the Scores Are Uncorrected 
for Chance 


Reliability Reliability Reliability 

Type of Witems of100items of 200 items 
True-False ..... 0.556 + .033 0.714 + .024 0.833 + .013 
Recognition ....0.809 + .017 0.894 + .010 0.944 + .003 
TOR -Ssisaesced 0.927 + .007 0.962 + .003 0.98 + .002 


Tt is apparent that the recall type of exami- 
nation, so far as these data are indicative is 
more reliable than either of the other two types. 

It is generally agreed that the recall type of 
examination cannot be corrected for chance. 
However, it is assumed by some writers that the 
element of chance or guessing is an important 
factor in scoring the recognition and the true- 
false types. Therefore, our data were examined 
from this point of view. 


The formula used for correcting the scores 
made in the recognition type of the examination 
is S = R — 44W, since it was the five-response 
form. The formula used for correcting the 
scores of the true-false type is S = R — W. 
The results obtained are shown in Tables IIT 
and IV. 


TABLE III. Means and Standard Deviations When 
Scores Are Corrected for Chance! 


Standard 

Type Mean Deviation 
BEE) -.4.4.0.4:40456,.00504400000466400000 008 27.8 10.41 
SEEDED. 5.6.4. 6.6:6:6.6.0.0:66.00:06-60640000% 30.81 10.41 
ys | POPPE PORTLET Teer 22.74 11.82 


1It is assumed that the recall type cannot be cor- 
rected for chance. 


A comparison of the data given in Tables I 
and III shows that the mean score of the recog- 
nition type is lowered very little by correcting 
for chance. However, the mean score of the 
true-false type is lowered appreciably by cor- 
recting for chance and the scores are scattered 
more widely around the mean. 

TABLE IV. Reliability of the Different Types of the 


Examination When the Scores Are Corrected 
for Chance 


Reliability Reliability Reliability 

Type of items of 100items of 200 items 
IOOREE | 606060008 0.927 + .007 0.962 + .003 0.98 + .002 
Recognition ....0.817 + .016 0.899 + .004 0.946 + .005 
True-False ..... 0.569 + .032 0.725 + .023 0.84 + .014 


‘Same as in Table IT. 

A comparison of Tables IT and IV reveals the 
fact that the reliabilities of the recognition and 
the true-false type are only slightly increased 
by correcting the scores for chance. The in- 
crease in reliability is insignificant and the time 
taken to correct the score for chance or guess- 
ing is wasted. 
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The coefficients of correlation between the 
corrected and uncorrected scores for the recog- 
nition type and for the true-false type were cal- 
culated. The correlation for the recognition 
type was found to be 0.994 + .00058; and the 
correlation for the true-false typc was found to 
be 0.989 + .001. This indicates that, if these 
high correlations are typical, a given student 
will obtain approximately the same rank in his 
class, regardless of whether or not the scores 
made on either the recognition type or the true- 
false type are corrected for chance. 

Validity of the Three Types 

Another test of the value of an examination 
is its validity. The criteria used in studying 
the validity of the three types of examinations 
were: (1) the correlation of the scores made 
on the three different types with the teachers, 
marks; and (2) the opinions of the teachers. 

The correlation between the teachers’ final 
marks in American history and the scores made 
by the students on the three types of examina- 


tion is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V. Correlation Between Teachers’ 
Marks and Scores Made on the Different 
Types of Examinations 
Correlation between 
Teachers’ Marks and 


Final 


Type Examination Scores 
True-False (Uncorrected) ......... 0.453 + .038 
True-False (Corrected) ........... 0.463 + .087 
Recognition (Uncorrected) ........ 0.532 + .084 
Recognition (Corrected) ........... 0.533 + .084 
WEEE -450:6544.644400:0640654400064240 0 025 


685 + . 

On the basis of the data the recall type ranks 
first in validity, the recognition type second, and 
the true-false type third. 

As another indication of the validity of the 
three types of examinations, each teacher assist- 
ing in the study was asked to rank the different 
types of examinations, with respect to their 
value in testing American history as taught to 
his classes. Combining the ranks given by all 
teachers to the different types of examinations, 
the recall ranked first, the recognition second, 
and the true-false type third. 

Summary 

Insofar as the foregoing data are representa- 
tive, it seems that: 

(1) The recall type of the new examination 
is more reliable than either the recognition or 
the true-false type. 

(2) Correcting the scores for chance or 
guessing markedly lowers the mean score on the 
true-false type, but only slightly lowers the 
mean score on the recognition type. 

(3) However, correcting for’ chance has 
practically no influence on the reliability of the 
types and does not materially change a student’s 
rank in his class. 

(4) In validity, the recall type ranks first, 
the recognition type second, and the true-false 
type third. 


Content Examination in American History 
(Recognition Type) 


Ag 

Read each of the following statements and decide 
which one of the five suggested answers in the paren- 
thesis will make the most truthful statement. Unéer- 
line the answer. For each question give only one 
answer. 

The first two samples given below are completed 
correctly in order to show you what to do. All of the 
statements that follow are to be completed similarly. 

When you have completed a page turn to the next 
one. Use pencil. 

a. Columbus discovered America in (1497, 1542, 
1400, 1492, 1600). 

b. (Jamestown, Port Royal, Plymouth, St. Augus- 
tine, Hartford) was the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America. 

1. (Washington, Arnold, Gates, Grant, Lee) was the 
commander-in-chief of the continental troops. 

2. (Edward III, Henry VII, John I, George IIT, 
George IV) was king of England during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

3. The Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the colonists on (May 17, 1776: June 14, 1775; Jan. 
1, 1776; Dec. 25, 1782; July 4, 1776). 

4. The Declaration of Independence made it possible 
for the colonists to secure military aid from (Germany, 
Spain, France, Portugal, Italy). 

5. The turning point of the Revolutionary War was 
Burgoyne's surrender at (West Plains, Saratoga, Cow- 
pens, Trenton, Valley Forge). 

(Continued on Page 130) 








Protecting the School Playground 


The growing tendency among progressive 
school boards is not to ask: “Why build a 
fence?”; but rather: “What type of fence shall 
we build?” There are innumerable types to 
choose from: board, stone, brick, wire, hedge, 
pipe, chain-link steel, ete. Each has its value, 
either temporary or permanent, but from a sur- 
vey of present-day practice it seems that the 
latter type is the most favored. 

A board fence, because of a fixed but erron- 
eous idea that it is cheapest, is usually one of 
the first types to be considered. 

Such a choice is sure to meet opposition from 
many quarters. A board fence is unsightly; it 
weathers rapidly; it must be painted; boards 
break and necessitate constant repairs; children 
cannot resist the temptation to climb it, and 
falls and injuries are likely to become frequent; 
boys, in the excitement of play, run into it and 
injure themselves upon nails or slivers; some 
budding cartoonist or epigrammatist (every 
school has at least one) cannot resist the urge 
of the wide expanses which fairly cry for the 
fruits of his talent and genius, with a result 
that primitive illustrations accompanied by 
texts phrased in terse Anglo-Saxon flash their 
startling facts from the school fence, to the in- 
dignation and chagrin of both teachers and 
neighbors. 


These are a few of the objections to a board 
fence. Many of them hold true for stone or 
brick. All three types are likely to call forth 
protest from property owners in the vicinity of 
the schoolhouse which contemplates any one of 
them. 

“We don’t want to look out of our front win- 
dows and see a blank wall of board, stone, or 
brick staring us squarely in the eye,” is the 
usual concensus of neighborhood indignation. 
For no matter how artistically a school may 
succeed in covering its fences with vines or 
shrubs, the view is still obstructed and the im- 
pression creatéd is still that of being walled in. 
The psychology of solid fencing is bad. 


Besides, there are considerations such as gen- 
eral tidiness and appearance of the yard, acci- 
dent frequency among the children during play 
hours, and factors protecting the health of the 
child which must be duly weighed in discussing 
the problem of fencing. 





PROTECTING THE COLLEGE FOOTBALL FIELD 


Open-type fencing has been used most successfully to surround the great stadium at 
The protection afforded is pronounced ideal. 


the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Kent Lighty 
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AN UNSIGHTLY FENCE. 

The above unsightly fence enclosing a school ground 
has been in service less than five years, but the light wire 
is rusted through and torn, and contributes to the un- 
sightly appearance of the school yard. 


Any fence which obstructs the free passage 
of air or sunlight through or into the school 
yard is objectionable for at least three reasons. 
It retards the drying of the ground; hence, mud 
remains upon the yard, particularly in the cor- 
ners and along shaded portions of the fence, for 
several days after a woven-wire- or iron-fenced 
area would be dry. 

Then, during the winter, snow has a tendency 
to pile up along a solid fence which, in the 
spring, leaves ice patches along the shaded por- 
tions of the fence after the better exposed por- 
tions of the ground are dry, or at least hard 
enough to permit play. These patches often 
cause falls which may result in sprains or 
broken bones. 

And finally, following every rain or the thaw- 
ing of every snow, there is a line of dampness 
which remains for hours or days about the 
ground line of board, but particularly about the 
ground line of stone or brick fences. Children, 
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and this holds more true for country than it 
does for the city schoolhouses where play is un- 
der more strict supervision, tend to group in 
these damp areas because they find shelter there, 
all of which, it is believed by many school prin- 
cipals, increases the incidence of colds and sore 
throats among pupils. 

Then, solid fences built to the edges of the 
school ground shut off, particularly if the school 
yard embraces, as many do, an entire block or 
the major section of a b'ock, the view along 
intersecting streets, thus, increasing the prob- 
ability of accident. Traffic bound in the oppo- 
site direction, hurrying pedestrians, or children, 
under such circumstances, may dart from be- 
hind such a blank wall and into the path of an 
oncoming motorist before the latter is aware of 
their act. Solid fences built to a height re- 
quired around most school grounds increase the 
probability for accidents at intersections at 
which they are built and are advised against or 
prohibited by many of our larger cities. More 
than 400, or nearly all the schools in New York 
City, are protected by woven-wire or steel picket 
fence. 

For these reasons, and others too numerous 
to mention, the choice of school boards seems to 
turn to iron or woven-wire fences. 

An early suggestion in discussions of fences 
is usually the iron-pipe fence. It, school board 
members may argue, is not expensive, it in- 
closes the grounds, and may be hidden by a 
hedge of shrubbery, thus detracting in no way 
from the beauty of the school grounds. 


In theory, the arguments for the use of iron- 
pipe fencing are sound; in practice, as it has 
been demonstrated, they are misleading. In the 
first place, iron-pipe fencing having a single or 
a double horizontal bar does not prevent chil- 
dren from passing through it, nor does the addi- 
tion of a hedge stop an active small boy in 
pursuit of his baseball. In one quick glide he 
passes over the bar and through the hedge al- 
most as though they were nonexistent. Thus, 
although a hedge and an iron pipe may tend to 
discourage the ordinary passage of the school 
child from the yard by paths other than those 
offered by designated exits; it does not, as 
many schools have discovered, present any bar- 
rier to pupils during the excitement of play. 
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PROTECTION FOR THE DISTANT CORNER IS COMPLETE. 

The athletic field of a college at Ashville, N. C., affords 

complete protection which is needed for a corner of the athletic field from which prowlers 
and other unwanted persons are expected to arrive. 


a typical illustration of 
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At such times something more substantial than 
iron pipe and hedges are needed. 

Nor do iron pipe and hedges, for reasons 
already stated above, give more than a show of 
protection to the school ground after school 
hours or at night. Strong, durable woven-wire 
fences, as factories all over the country have 
discovered, afford far better protection. 


But, argue many _ school-board members, 
woven-wire fencing is out of the question. It 
is expensive. It does not add to the attractive- 
ness of the school grounds. 


These arguments and others of similar nature 
have been cited by objecting members of school 
boards throughout the country. In Milwaukee, 
a city that is recognized as one of the leaders 
in fostering playground activities, these same 
questions were raised. 

In building up their present playground sys- 
tem, one which, by the way, is recognized by 
leading authorities as one of the best in 
America, Milwaukee has passed through all of 
the stages inherent to the development of any 
new idea. Many devices had to be tried and 
rejected before the best was discovered in man- 
agement, supervision and equipment. During 
this period many types of fences were built 
which were later discarded. 


Today the majority of Milwaukee’s school and 
playgrounds are inclosed by woven-wire fences. 
In the long run, the school authorities have 
found, it is the cheapest fence they might build. 
Costing little, and in some cases less, than board 
fence, woven wire will not show rust for approx- 
imately ten years, and, reconditioned after that 





PROTECTING THE SMALL CHILDREN 





ENTRANCE TO ATHLETIC FIELD. 
This double gate, one leaf of which is closed before games, affords a ready means of 
admitting and discharging crowds. Vehicles are passed through. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


by this chain-link fence. 


time, will with proper care, last almost in- 
definitely. Considering these features, Milwau- 
kee board members believe woven wire is the 
most economical type of fence they can build. 


But, they also point out, cheap woven-wire 
fencing is not always the most economical. 
After several years of research and experimen- 
tation, the playground department of Milwau- 
kee has fuund that chain-link woven-wire fences, 
the initial cost of which may range slightly 
higher than some of the cheaper bids, are a 
better investment. 


Cheap fences, they have found, are often con- 
structed of inferior materials or are skimped in 
installation so as to necessitate repairs, some- 
times as early as six months or a year after 
they have been built. The erection of such a 
cheap fence, they have discovered, is not econ- 
omy. 

One of the practices of unscrupulous but low 
bidding companies is to skimp upon the height 
of the posts, sometimes cutting as much as 6 
inches from the specified lengths. Another is 
to use second-hand boiler flues, instead of tubu- 
lar steel, for corner or line posts, with the result 
that the posts give way long before the average 
life of the fence has passed. However, a watch- 
ful board can detect such practices in most 
cases. 


Measurement of the posts as they are installed 
and the consequent rejection of short lengths 
is one answer to the first mentioned practice; 
while a comparison of the diameters of all 
corner and line posts will tend to detect the 
second. Boiler flues, as a general rule, are not 





ATTRACTIVE BUT WELL PROTECTED. 
The broad, green area of a high-school athletic field is not shut off from general view 


uniform in diameter, and any posts that differ 
radically from the rest in this respect should 
be suspected of coming from this source. 

After a number of years of experience, Mr. 
Gilbert Clegg, Milwaukee’s playground engineer, 
has found that it is cheaper to formulate a set 
of specifications which cover the points just 
mentioned and others, and to hold fence con- 
tractors to them. In this way unscrupulous 
companies, when they find they cannot practice 
the usual deceptions, either drop out of the com- 
petition or are forced to make bids which fairly 
represent the value of the fences which they 
intend to erect. 

The following are excerpts taken from the 
Milwaukee specifications which have been con- 
sidered and adopted by leading cities in 
America: 


The weight of the zinc coating on the fabric shall 
be not less than 1.2 oz. per square foot of surface of 
the stripped wire, and the coating shall withstand a 
minimum of five 1-minute dips by the Preece Test. 

The coating shall be tested for quantity by a strip- 
ping test and for uniformity by the Preece Test as 
follows : 

The Stripping Test shall be conducted on one square 
foot of woven fence selected at any point in the width 
of the fence, exclusive of the twisted or knuckled por- 
tion, and from the end of the roll and the results shall 
be reported in ounces of coating per square feet of 
surface of stripped wire. 

The Preece Tests shall be conducted in one square 
ta of fabric selected as prescribed for the Stripping 

est. 

In addition to the above tests, a substantially 
straight portion of the fabric wire shall withstand 
bending upon a mandrel one inch in diameter without 
the zinc coat showing cracks or flaking. Any sample 
so bent shall be able to withstand two 1-minute - 
according to the Preece Test without failure of the 
galvanizing as evidenced by a bright red copper deposit 
on the steel base. 

Line posts for fences four feet or less in height shall 
be two inches O.D., and weigh 2.72 pounds per lineal 
foot. For fence more than four feet and not over four- 
teen feet in height the line posts shall be two and one 
half inches O.D., and weight 3.65 pounds per lineal 

(Concluded on Page 121) 


PERMANENT SHRUBBERY ENCLOSURE. ; 
In contrast with the unsightly playground enclosure at the top of page 50 is this 
permanent steel fence, which keeps pupils within bounds, and at the same time protects 


The link steel fence affords an ideal means of’ protecting the small children in a 
Playground from the older boys and girls who frequently play running or comparatively 
rough games. Accidents are thus avoided, the shrubbery and permanent planting. 














_ The Department of Superintendence at Boston 


A professionally valuable convention which re- 
corded progress and took steps for still further 
progress in American education; the largest gather- 
ing in the history of the Department; the most 
extensive and helpful exhibits in recent years; 
splendid management of all convention business; 
entirely adequate convention halls and hotel facili- 
ties—all these statements have become the custo- 
mary and expected comments on the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence and may be 
applied truthfully, if somewhat conventionally, 
to the recent Boston convention. In addition, it 
may be said that the visitors reveled, as do most 
ordinary tourists, in the historic shrines that dot 
the older sections of the city and its environs, and 
spent much time in seeing an efficient school sys- 
tem and some famous universities and colleges at 
work. Bostonians, both of colonial stock and of 
more recent arrival, are delightful hosts—as the 
educators of the country learned. The usual con- 
fusion of interests due to simultaneous meetings 
was evident, and many papers of major construc- 
tive value were heard by comparatively small 
groups, while several subjects and addresses that 
were of relatively minor consequence took up the 
time of the main group in Market Hall. The 
closing session of the week was a bit of typical 
American hero worship, but the award of a life 
membership to Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh was 
decidedly worth while as an expression of profes- 
sional appreciation of the quiet life and work of 
a modest woman who has done much, unconsciously 
perhaps, to raise the general respect for teachers 
and teaching. The election of Supt. F. D. Boyn- 
ton of Ithaca, N. Y., to the presidency gave evi- 
dence that the Department is ready to acknowledge 
eminent service when performed by a man even 
though located in a small city. 

While secondary education was announced as the 
general topic of the convention, the program con- 
tained so many papers of general application that 
there was a literal surfeit of rich material for any 
schoolman interested in any level or type of 
schools. The usual over-emphasis on the import- 
ance of individual topics and problems by the 
speakers was not more noticeable than in pre- 
vious years. To say that any new startling princi- 
ples were announced would be stretching the truth. 
In fact some of the best papers, particularly in 
some of the group meetings, seemed to unconscious- 
ly express the chafe which their authors felt at 
the limitations which put social efficiency and 
economic growth as the end-all of education and 
overlooks the spiritual destiny of man. 


The First General Session 

After cordial greetings from Mayor Nichols of 
Boston and a hearty response by Supt. M. C. 
Potter of Milwaukee, the convention began the 
formal business of listening to addresses. The 
meeting did not seem to consider the strictures 
in the opening paper, read by President Lowell 
of Harvard’ University quite as seriously as the 
newspapers and the comments of association 
leaders declared them to be. In fact, the speaker’s 
discussion of “Higher Education and Its Relation 
to the Secondary Schools” seemed to be a rather 
workmanlike bit of writing which naturally re- 
flected the views of a college executive who is 
impatient with ill-prepared undergraduates and 
who sees secondary education from the distant 
vantage of a privately endowed institution engaged 
in preparing a privileged number for intellectual 
and professional leadership. Said Dr. Lowell: 


“The more immediate question is that of effective- 
ness; why should not secondary schools in America, as 





F. D. BOYNTON, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
President-Elect of the Department of Superintendence. 


in England, France, and Germany, finish secondary 
education by the time the pupils are in their nine- 
teenth year, the age at which they graduate therefrom 
in all these countries? That they do not do so in this 
country is universally admitted, with the result that 
the colleges devote one or two years—usually two—to 
instruction of a secondary nature before the student 
is prepared for work of university grades. Some col- 
leges are therefore proposing to divide their courses 
into two distinct parts, the first two years being frank- 
ly of secondary character: and all over the country, 
increasingly as one travels westward, junior colleges 
are being set up which are not really colleges, but 
schools for continuing secondary education.” 

It was clear that Dr. Lowell had overlooked the 
fact that the high school is organized for all the 
children, of whom 90 per cent do not prepare for 
college. Quite unconsciously, some of the speakers 
later in the week seemed to uphold the Doctor’s 
point of view when they argued that there is en- 
richment in courses which permit bright children 
to save a year or more, and when they declared 
that the establishment of the junior college is a 
doubtful experiment of immense expense. There 
were none who could disagree with the speaker’s 
advocacy of greater efficiency in all educational 
work, and his insistence that education must be 
actuated by self-activity on the part of the student. 

Governor Fuller, discussing secondary education 
for business and industry, argued for emphasis on 
ideals without, however, making specific recom- 
mendations as to means. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, spoke of the necessity of having the 
secondary school contribute to home membership. 
Perhaps the only specific recommendation of value 
in her paper was the argument made for introduc- 
ing successful homemakers into the high school to 
help the regular teachers. 

Supt. J. E. Burke of Boston, in discussing “Sec- 
ondary Education for Citizenship,” described the 
historic background of the Boston and the Massa- 
chusett’s systems of education, and spoke in a 
general way of the need for the moral element in 
all education. If one read between the lines, the 
address rather deplored the inability of the public 
high school to provide the religious element of 
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instruction as the motivating force for moral in- 
struction. 
The Afternoon Sessions 

On Monday afternoon, the convention broke up 
into thirteen discussion groups, each of which took 
up a special phase of educational administration. 
Some of the best papers of the entire meetin were 
delivered at these group sessions. It seemed to be 
a matter of general regret that most of the super- 
intendents could not attend three or four, rather 
than one of these sessions. Many in fact rushed 
from one hall to another distant hall in order not 
to miss some paper of special interest. Probably 
the largest group of the afternoon was that which 
took up the adaptation of the elementary school 
to individual differences of pupils. Dr. R. B. 
Buckingham, in discussing ability grouping of 
pupils, argued that the schools are not advancing 
bright children according to their best abilities 
and are also injuring the slow children by failing 
to promote the latter in those subjects in which 
they are able to keep up with the average, or even 
with the rapid groups. The finding of Ayres that 
the advancement rate in schools was 80 per cent 
about fifteen years ago has done untold harm. At 
present there is need for careful grading of chil- 
dren on the basis of ability and there is need for 
flexibility in grading according to subject, and in 
regrouping and advancing children. ‘“Accelera- 
tion.” said Dr. Buckingham, “is as much enrich- 
ment in schoolwork as is elaboration of work, and 
children who do four years of work in three years 
or even less time, derive more benefit from advanced 
work than those who merely do more and difficult 
problems in a given activity.” 

The paper by Supt. A. J. Stoddard of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., outlined a practical means of pro- 
viding personal instruction, without a return to 
the tutorial plan and without physical segregation 
of children. It can be successfully carried on if the 
emphasis is placed on the individual rather than 
the mass of children, and if all available devices 
are used to discover interests and aptitudes of 
children and to challenge them to achievement. 


The Monday Evening Session 

Pres. W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, 
argued that education in a democracy is not a 
charity but a part of the national defense. It 
is not a gift of the fortunate to the unfortunate; 
it is rather the state conserving and re-creating 
itself. It is an attempt to create a better morale. 
Education in a democracy must not only produce 
those who .can read and write, and lead respecta- 
ble but stupid lives. It must also help to find 
the best men and women and to prepare them for 
leadership. 

The unique position of the University of Porto 
Rico as the means of bringing to Latin-America 
the ideals of the Anglo-Saxon peoples in the United 
States and of receiving in return from the Central 
and South-American countries the culture and the 
ideals of the Latin races was presented rather 
strkingly by President T. E. Benner. A plea for 
the welfare of the farmer and for the better edu- 
cation of the farmer’s children, by Mr. H. A. 
McMullen, governor of Nebraska, closed the session. 


The Tuesday Sessions 
Superintendents of schools are invariably prac- 
tical administrators, and members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence are not willing to continue 
long to hear high sounding addresses from prom- 
inent persons in colleges or in public life. Every 
convention of the Department has been charac- 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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Measurement is common sense. This is as 
true in education as it is in any other line of 
activity, perhaps more so. Yet, in spite of this 
fact, there seems to be a definite conservatism 
on the part of school officials and administrators 
which works against the adoption of specific 
plans for the measurement of the abilities and 
capacities of children in many school systems. 

The physician who is called upon to help a 
patient, begins his diagnosis with specific 
measurement. The temperature, blood pressure, 
the pulse, and other physical items are carefully 
measured in terms of standard units of valua- 
tion to secure all the data possible which may 
have any bearing on the case in hand. No 
remedial steps are taken until such facts are 
established through scientific measurement. So 
it is in every line of human endeavor, in the 
trades, or the professions; wherever definite 
values are present, careful measurement pre- 
cedes and directly leads up to the effective solu- 
tion of all of life’s problems. In fact, measure- 
ment marks the difference between wasteful and 
ineffectual trial-and-error methods and _ the 
orderly and certain efficiency demanded by 
modern progress. Guessing, or mere personal 
estimation is no longer tolerated in any line of 
work for we must carefully measure all the 
elements and factors which bear upon the prob- 
lem involved before undertaking any import- 
ant activity. 

The Basis for Effective Classroom Measurement 

As school officials, as well as teachers, we must 
recognize this basic truth, viz., that in the 
schoolroom just as in the bank, the factory, in 
business, or in professional procedure, little 
confidence can be placed in any plan which is 
not primarily based upon the proper evaluation 
of ail materials, factors, and methods involved. 
Measurement in the classroom, as in every 
worth-while endeavor, is distinctly not a fad 
but a basie necessity, if we wish to secure the 
progress and efficiency which the school must 
attain to merit the continued confidence and 
support of the public. The increasing cost of 
education demands greater returns in a higher 
degree of efficiency in the product of the school, 
and this can only be secured through a more 
scientific measurement of both the materials and 
the products of the classroom. 


Measurement in Education Lacks Understanding 

Perhaps the main reason for the apparent 
lack of confidence on the part of school officials 
and the public lies in the fact that measure- 
ment in education is not well understood and 
hence cannot really be appreciated at its full 
value. This is due, in part at least, to the 
faulty presentation of measurement by its ad- 
vocates, which fails to take into account a con- 
sideration of the limitations, as well as the ex- 
cellencies, of measurement as a classroom pro- 
cedure. Enthusiastic blindness, like selfish in- 
terest, has queered many a worth-while cause 
in the interest of public welfare. It is easy to 
claim too much in the early days of any good 
cause, and measurement in education is no ex- 
ception, so that in looking over the field as sown 
and harvested in the recent past, one may in 
a way, be justified in looking upon measurement 
in the classroom as still in the early stages of 
a “fad.” Paradoxical as it may seem, while 
some of the friends of educational measurement 
have been claiming too much for it, or have 
been covering too much ground, yet at the same 
time they have many times failed to recognize 
fully its valuable expansion and application in 
terms of individual pupil progress, diagnosis, 
and remedial procedure. The less significant 
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phases of measurement have been overempha- 
sized, while its most valuable asset in terms of 
educational possibility in the hands of the class- 
room teacher have been overlooked. 

One of the outstanding features in this situa- 
tion which has prevented a full appreciation of 
the value of measurement in the education of 


- children, and which concerns school officials di- 


rectly, is that measurement has been too much 
considered as a mere administrative device and 
limited to the office of the supervisor or admin- 
istrator. As such the measurement program is 
open to the charge of being merely another item 
of expense in the school budget without com- 
mensurate returns. If the outcome of measure- 
ment programs merely consists of charts and 
graphs in imposing array upon the administra- 
tor’s office walls, or the results are used just to 
present statistical data, then are they largely a 
waste of time and funds. During the relatively 
few years in which measurement has had serious 
consideration and support there has been too 
meager a harvest in the definite terms of teacher 
improvement and child training. The enthus- 
iastic period of sowing has yielded a small 
measure of benefit because the nature of the 


- crop has not been appreciated and its real nutri- 


tive value has been overlooked. Statistical data 
has its place and also its specific value, but it 
alone will justify neither the time nor the ex- 
pense involved in any worth-while plan of edu- 
cational measurement. There must come, as a 
direct result of measurement, a more adequate 
return in improved teaching, resulting in better 
trained children; otherwise, we shall indeed be 
paying too much for our statistical whistle, and 
at the same time be laying ourselves open, as 
educators and school officials, as well as the 
whole measurement movement, to serious and 
really deserved criticism. 


Measurement a Part of Regular Classroom 
Procedure 
This means that measurement must be a part 


of the classroom procedure as evidenced in the 
daily work of the individual teacher, rather than 
merely a part of the system or school. Without 
doubt, measurement falls far short of its educa- 
tional possibilities, if it ends in mere compara- 
tive values. The real justification for using 
standardized tests in the measurement of the 
abilities and the achievements of boys and girls 
lies in its momentous possibilities as an aid to 
real teaching; to be this, it must be intelligently 
appreciated and applied in the daily teaching 
procedure of the classroom teacher. Manifestly, 
this value or this possibility does not lie in the 
prevailing plan of comparing one school or city 
with another in say arithmetic, or reading, nor 
does it lie in pitting Mary’s record against that 
of John’s in what too often degenerates into an 
odious comparison with negative rather than 
positive results. 
Diagnostic Value of Classroom Measurement as 
an Aid to Effective Teaching 

The diagnostic value of classroom measure- 
ment must replace the ordinary rating for sta- 
tistical comparison, if we wish to secure for the 
schools the aid of measurement in making better 
schools and in securing more effective teaching. 
The physician does not merely use the reading 
of his thermometer, or the resu'ts of his blood 
test, to compare the temperature or the arterial 
status of one patient with another; he uses these 
aids for the sole purpose of determining the con- 
dition of his patient so that he may provide the 
specific remedies and treatment necessary to 
secure a cure. Measurement is merely a means 
to the one end of improvement in the patient, 
and any comparisons arising are secondary, and 
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come as a by-product. So it is in the case of 
scientific measurement in the classroom; the one 
and specific end is the direct improvement of 
the educational status of the individual child, 
while the statistical values and general com- 
parisons are but by-products. 

Standardized tests then, are justified largely 
when they are the same type of tool in the hands 
of the classroom teacher as is the thermometer 
in the hands of the physician. While personal 
interpretation or judgment must largely be the 
basis of all effective measurement, still both the 
interpretation and the tool of measurement 
must be standardized in terms of the natural 
development of the child as an individual. Fur- 
thermore, just as the measurement of the phy- 
sician is justified solely in the use made of it 
in remedial procedure, so is educational meas- 
urement justified only in terms of specific im- 
provement of the individual child not as a 
member of a class, group, or school but as a 
unique, growing human being subject to the 
laws of learning. Improvement of the educa- 
tional status of the individual child is then the 
sole end and justification of all worth-while 
measurement in the classroom. 

The General Phases of Educational Measurement 

There are, roughly speaking, three general 
phases of educational measurement. First, is 
the prevailing idea of comparing grade with 
grade, school with school, and city with city. 
This is so generally recognized that it needs no 
further consideration. The second phase of 
measurement is more specifical'y educational as 
against the statistical procedure noted in the 
previous phase. It involves the comparison of 
pupils in achievement records for the purpose 
of stimulation, of emulation, or of classification. 
Yet, carefully analyzed, the value in this use of 
standardized test is of little moment. The mere 
fact that John is rated tenth in arithmetic in 
his class is not so important in itself after all. 
While there is undoubtediy some value and 
merit in a stimulating comparison of John with 
the class as a whole, or with individuals in his 
class, the danger of a backslap is too easily 
overlooked. At best, such personal rating in 
terms of the others in the class taken collective- 
ly or individually, can be but the theoretical 
spurring on of John to work harder, lest he be 
left behind and become a dead weight in keep- 
ing his c.ass or grade from leading in the edu- 
cational procession marching down the educa- 
tional highways of our cities and communities. 
That sort of vicarious stimulation does not get 
very far with any real case of backwardness due 
either to indisposition or lack of ability. In- 
deed this use of the test involves some definite 
and really vital personal and social results 
which are of real educational significance. If 
John is less able and cannot keep up with his 
mates in the procession because of an inability 
which may be either inherited or developed, 
something very much like an inferiority com-* 
p.ex may be the outcome and then stagnation 
rather than improvement is the inevitable re- 
sult. Furthermore, the odium of belonging to 
the black-sheep group may not always be exact- 
ly conducive to the healthy development we 
would like to see in either the victims or their 
class or schoolmates. There is involved in this 
use of the test some significent factors which 
strike at the root of our democratic form of life 
and living. 

By far the most important, and the most 
valuable aspect of any measurement procedure 
in our elementary or high schoo.s lies along the 
line of the third phase of educational measure- 
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ment. As has been previously indicated this 
consists of diagnostic possibilities and the re- 
sulting remedial procedures which real testing 
lead up to both specifically and directly. It is 
of infinitely more value for the wide-awake 
teacher and pupil as individuals to know the 
specific errors and shortcomings which caused 
the failure in any phase of school work, than it 
is to know that the pupil stood umptysteenth in 
his class, or that he was so many points be!ow 
the norm for his grade. These facts possess 
some value for the teacher and pupil, but they 
are far from being the real justification for 
measurement. For the teacher to think in 
terms of the individual needs of John, and to 
make provisions to provide the educational 
remedy to supply those needs is much more 
likely to result in real progress than to think in 
mere terms of comparative placement. Then, 
too, it is much more humane and pedagogical in 
the last analysis, for the intelligent individual 
attitude on the part of the teacher has ever been 
and must ever be the real basis for effective 
teaching. 


Comparison of Pupil’s Individual Record for 
Worth-While Improvement 

While statistical comparison is not out of 
order in diagnostic and remedial interpretation 
of educational measurement, such comparison is 
not merely to rate one pupil in terms of his 
fellows. Pitting John against his own previous 
record of yesterday, of last week, or last month, 
is a vital element in his progress and growth 
through which he is enabled to appreciate in 
personal terms the real meaning of progress and 
growth. Merely comparing his record with that 
of his brighter school mates is not likely to pro- 
vide the incentive which leads him to make the 
maximum of effort to achieve that which is to 
him mere drudgery. Beating his own record as 
measured in definitely objective terms is more 
likely to secure that type of initiative and per- 
sonal effort necessary to bring about any im- 
provement worth while. Improving one’s own 
record means growth. Interest in one’s own 
growth insures a maximum of effort which alone 
results in the personal satisfaction and pleasure 
which is essential to all learning. By means of 
the standardized test, the pupil may measure 
his own growth along the line of any school 
achievement just as he measures and appre- 
ciates the fact of his physical growth in terms 
of feet and inches. Both process and result are 
entirely tangible to him. To secure this per- 
sonal understanding and appreciation of growth 
in achievement, various devices may be resorted 
to in order to make graphic the elements enter- 
ing into a self-appreciation of personal progress. 
For instance, let him record on the rungs of a 
ladder his position in spelling today, and to- 
morrow he will be able to tell definitely and 
positively whether he has moved up or down. 
He will then be pitting himself against himself 
in an equal contest in which he will not be 
handicapped by insurmountab!e difficulties, real 
or fancied, as is too often the case when pitted 
against his mates. 


By the sensible application of this phase of 
measurement the poorest, as well as the bright- 
est, pupil in the room has the direct incentive 
to improve in personal terms. Such improve- 
ment is much more liable to be of the lasting 
kind, for pleasurable exercise builds into the 
warp and woof of the mind a lasting pattern 
which is essential to true learning. It is the 
type of learning upon which we must build our 
life structures. In the past, education has too 
often been blind to this fact of pleasurable self- 
activity directed toward a personal goal which 
the child voluntarily accepts as a personal chal- 
lenge. At present measurement adds to the 
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formal mass procedure of external comparison 
dating from the time-honored custom of elevat- 
ing the poor student to the dunce seat and 
crowning him with the dunce cap: for best re- 
sults it should bring to the pupil the true free- 
dom of the individual in terms of self-appre- 
ciated progress as its direct heritage. In place 
of the dunce-cap rating, a sensible measure- 
ment will substitute the inspiration of an in- 
dividually appreciated rating and progress. 

Measurement as a Means of Direct Remedial 

Work 

But, measurement must do more than provide 
a self-stimulating comparison; it must pave the 
way for direct remedial work. This means that 
it must properly analyze and evaluate every 
phase of the work undertaken by the child so 
that hoth he and his teacher may fully under- 
stand and appreciate the specific limitations and 
values involved in each step. Real measurement 
places in the hands of the teacher the informa- 
tion and facts relative to the status of every 
child under her instruction. This should be 
in the same manner as the skilled artisan ac- 
quaints himself with all phases of his problem 
and thus enables him to take the steps neces- 
sary to secure the best results. By means of the 
diagnostic test in arithmetic, the teacher should 
not only detect the specific type of error which 
the pupil makes, but also all the related factors 
involved in that error. In the old type of school 
with which most of us are familiar and which is 
still all too prevalent, the teacher calls John to 
her desk, looks over the answers to the problems 
he has been laboring with, checks the ones having 
wrong answers, and then sends him back to his 
seat to work the sixth, the ninth, and tenth 
problems over again. Little or no attention is 
paid to the nature of the errors involved, and 
still less to specific remedies to be applied and 
appreciated by John in the overcoming of his 
individual type errors. If John blunders unto 
the right answer all is lovely again, but more 
often he is destined to spend the remaining part 
of the school time, also a full measure of after- 
school time in continuing his trial-and-error 
methods in the hope that he will hit upon the 
right answers, or he struggles on in the dark- 
ness of dogged despair. And so it is in other 
lines of schoolwork. Diagnostic measurement 
should first of all point out the specifie element 
of difficulty in the case of each individual child; 
in the second place, it shou'd by the clearness 
with which it does this, indicate the course to 
be taken to remedy it once and for all. 

An illustration from life will be timely at this 
point. When the ungraded room was first estab- 
lished in the city of A about fifteen years ago, 
one of the first of the unfortunates sent to it 
was a boy from the fourth grade who was well 
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up in everything but arithmetic. According 
to his regular teacher his multiplication was 
simply impossible. He had already been kept 
in this grade over the normal time and the 
opinion was that he had an indefinite period 
still to serve. The reason for sending him to 
the special room was that, while this bit of 
growing, masculine depravity was sojourning or 
on parole, the regular teacher might have a 
brief relief from her thorn in the flesh. The 
teacher in the special room studied his case as 
an individual with the idea in mind of finding 
out just what was the trouble. This was prob- 
ably a new experience for the boy. In a short 
time she discovered that he knew nothing about 
the value or process of carrying in multiplica- 
tion. He ignored it entirely. There were other 
minor difficulties but, in a relatively short time, 
the special teacher enabled the boy to remedy 
his difficulties so well that he was promoted at 
midyear and made regular progress thereafter. 
This was before the day of diagnostic testing, 
but the procedure involved the very type of 
understanding of real measurement and an ap- 
preciation of the individual nature of the child 
that is now emphasized and placed at the dis- 
posal of every teacher through the diagnostic 
test. Not every school can have a special-help 
room, but the fact that the best work of these 
special classes lies in the use of standard tests 
in a diagnostic-remedial procedure, makes it the 
more significant that standardized testing be un- 
derstood and appreciated by the classroom 
teacher even more than by the supervisor and 
administrator. 


Standardization of Measurement in Terms of 
Teaching 

Another needed conception in the measure- 
ment movement will come along the line of 
standardizing measurement in terms of standard 
teaching conditions. Measurement along all 
other lines has been standardized as to values 
and units of value. There is no reason for a 
variety of terms in the interpretation of meas- 
urement units in school any more than there is 
in units of weight, capacity, or length. Such 
measurement values are as significant in one 
section of the country as in another. There is 
no need for learning a new terminology every 
time one enters a neighboring community. Yet, 
one constantly runs up against an irridescent 
variation in educational measurement units. 
The tests published by one firm have a unit of 
value or p!acement which, on its surface, has no 
connection or relation to similar units from 
another firm, or to the everyday experience of 
the teacher. Sometimes it is only a difference 
of names meaning the same thing, but in other 
cases there is a peculiar and ornate distinction 
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A STREET CAR FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN AND SHUT-INS. 
A most attractive street car is used in San Francisco for carrying school children on industrial and 


other inspection trips. See page 124 for details. 
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The Functions of the School Superintendent in Theory and Practice 
A Study of the Duties of Superintendents of Smaller Towns and Villages 


Cecil Leonard Hughes, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Washington 


II—THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 


The questionary below was used for the col- 
lection of data to ascertain the relative im- 
portance of the several functions of the 
superintendents of the state of Washingt@n in 
actual practice. 

QUESTIONARY TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


MOGs. J ccsaeasaseess P. O. Address... 

MAUOLY is <. 4.44 4:9 45.5 450488 Mi ns 6:05 a eed Os.8 4a 

(Annual) (No. yrs. in present position) 

School Population...... Community Population 
(Total enrollment) 

No. teachers in system.. 


ee ee eee 


(Grade) (High School) 

1. The purpose of this questionary is to determine 
the status, in our educational scheme, of the small 
community superintendent in actual practice, accord- 
ing to the functions listed below. Your assistance by 
answering the questions as nearly correct as possible 
and returning them promptly, will be greatly appre- 
ciated. The data collected in this manner will be used 
in an entirely impersonal way and strictly for scientific 
purposes. 

2. Please make a distribution of 100 points over the 
following list after you have observed your activities 
for at least one week (using the inclosed record sheet) 
weighting each item according to actual practice. ; 

For example: If 25 per cent of your time is taken 
up by administrative duties as listed below, place ‘25” 
before “A”; if 15 per cent is given to clerical work, 
place “15” before “D”’, and so on until you have 
weighted each, the total not to exceed 100 points. 

A. Administration: (Which includes these points 
and other you may see fit to add) Executive officer of 
the board ; recommend hiring and dismissal of teachers; 
assign and transfer teachers; attend board meetings; 
suggestions to the board for the improvement of 
schools; suspend pupils; prepare courses of study; 
recommend textbooks; hold teachers’ meetings; hear 
complaints of parents; fill temporary vacancies; super- 
vise janitors; recommend hiring and dismissal of jani- 
tors; care and inspect school property; cases of ‘‘dis- 
cipline’; management of activities, i.e. playgrounds, 
athletics, plays, etc.; preparation for school assemblies, 
programs, ete. 

B. Professional Study and Growth: Keep informed 
of school conditions elsewhere; visit other schools; 
attend educational conventions; read educational jour- 
nals and magazines; confer with teachers about their 
problems and help to solve them; study the bulletins 
of the United States Bureau of Education and other 
publications ; attend and take part in meetings for the 
discussion of educational topics; personally conducted 
research on school problems; etc. 

C. Teaching: Regular classes in high school; regu- 
lar classes in elementary school; substitute in either; 
preparation for those classes; etc. 

Db. Clerical: Keep record of teachers’ work, make 
monthly or annual reports to the board on school con- 
ditions; keep attendance records; make necessary re- 
ports to the state and county superintendents; answer 
inquiries and questionaries; write notices to teachers, 
pupils, and parents; receive and care for new stock— 
books, supplies, ete.; write requistions for supplies, 
ete.; compile reports, tests, statistics, etc.; all types 
of correspondence relating to the school and its ad- 
ministration. 

E. Supervision: General supervision of all classes 
in the school; supervise promotions and demotions of 
pupils: advise teachers; evaluate teachers; conduct 
experiments with aid of teachers; demonstration les- 
sons; give standardized tests; improvement of teachers 
and teaching, ete. 

Fr. Community Leadership: Attend and take part 
in men’s clubs, commercial, community, or welfare 
organizations; assist in organizing such clubs if there 
are none; promote the making of community surveys; 
confer with citizens relating to community needs; 
organize parent-teacher associations, etc. 


Explanation of Record 


1. This record refers only to what you actually do 
personally. 

2. Please keep the sheet on your desk and fill out 
as accurately as you can each day. 

3. State the time for each item in minutes. 

4. Use the blank line for listing additional duties 
if necessary. 

5. Please return the record sheet with questionary. 


Record 
A. Administration: 
1. Hiring, dismissal, transfer teachers. 
2. Attend board meetings. 
3. Pupils, cases of discipline, suspend. 
4. Preparing courses of study. 
5. Teachers’ meetings. 
6. Conferences with parents. 
7. Janitors, hire, dismissal, supervise. 
8. Care, inspection school property. 
9. Management activities, athletics, etc. 
10. Preparation talks and speeches, etc. 
BE, 45.065 OATS TRONS EO SCREAEN A OEE 435449. 0 00K 
Totals. 
B. Professional Study and Growth: 
1. Visit other schools. 
Attend conventions, meetings, etc. 
Read educational literature. 
Confer with teachers on problems. 
Personally conducted research. 


Totals. 


~ 
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C. Teaching: 

1. Regular classes in high school. 
Regular classes in elementary school. 
Substitute in either. 

Preparation for these classes. 
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Totals. 
D. Clerical: 
1. Record teachers’ work. 


» 


2. Reports to board, state, county superintend- 
ent. 
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Attendance Records. 

Answering inquiries. 

Writing notices to teachers, parents. 
Receiving, caring for supplies. 

Writing requisitions. 

Compilation reports, statistics, etc. 

All types of correspondence for school. 
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Totals. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
We 
8. 
9. 
0. 
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E. Supervision: 

General supervision of all classes. 
Supervise promotion, demotion pupils. 
Advice, evaluate teachers. 

Conduct experiments. 

Demonstration lessons. 

Giving standard tests. 

Improvement of teachers, teaching. 
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Totals. 
F. Community Leadership: 
Attend various clubs. 
Assist organizing clubs, P. T. A., ete. 
Community surveys. 
Conferences with citizens. 
PEPE TPO Te Tree er ee ee geass + 
Note: Columns were arranged at the right of the 
sheet for each day of the week and for the totals. 
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By referring to the explanation given in the 
questionary it will be noted that the superin- 
tendents were asked to weight the six functions 
on the basis of 100 points after keeping a record 
of their activities for one week. Forty-seven 
of the 66, or more than 70 per cent, of the 
superintendents actually did this and returned 
the record sheet with the questionary. Of the 
19 remaining replies, it is not known if the 
record of daily activities entered into the cal- 
culation of the weighting, since they were not 
returned, thus affording no means of checking 
up the results. 

Table I shows the relative importance of the 
six functions in actual practice on the basis 
of the median per cent of time given them by 
the 30 superintendents in schools having 8 to 
12 teachers. We find that the superintendent 
of this group teaches more than one half of 
his time. Nearly 18 per cent of his time is 
absorbed by administrative duties: the item 
under this function receiving most of his time 
is the management of activities that is, eoach- 
ing athletics, school plays, ete. The remain- 
ing 30 per cent of his time being about evenly 
distributed among the other four functions. 
The rank of the six functions on the basis of 
the median shows teaching first, administration 
second, professional study third, supervision 
fourth, clerical work fifth, and community 
leadership sixth. It is rather surprising to find 
professional study third in the smallest schools, 
vet this may be accounted for in part by the 
desire of the superintendent to make up by 
study what he probably lacks in training and 
experience. Supervision in practice seemingly 
takes but little more time than clerical duties, 
end then it consists largely of visitation. Only 
in a few cases was there evidence of time 
sufficient for attacking the real problems of 
supervision. 
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TABLE I. Relative Importance of the Functions in 
Actual Practice on the Basis of Median Weight- 
ings of the 30 Superintendents in Group I 


(8 to . Teachers) 
Per Cent of Time 
First Third 
Function Quartile Median Quartile Rank 
Administration ....... 11.94 17.5 34.59 2 
Professional Study 
and growth ....... 6.04 9.17 12.5 3 
pS ree 34.13 58.0 63.5 x 
I 5k Was. Ca eka 6.06 8.6 13.5 5 
BUNCEVINION 6 cc ccsscce 6.45 8.75 14.03 4 
Community Leadership. 5.75 %.27 11.07 6 


Still keeping in mind the schools of Group I 
(S to 12 teachers), a study of Table XIV Ap- 
pendix in connection with Table I reveals some 
striking facts concerning the range of distribu- 
tion of the weightings given the six functions. 
In none of the 30 schools reporting did the super- 
intendent give more than 35 per cent of his 
time to administrative duties. Four, however, 
gave only 5 per cent of their time. The mid- 
dle 50 per cent as shown by the first and third 
quartiles gave between 12 and 25 per cent of 
their time to this function. One devoted 25 
per cent of his time to professional study, 
while 5 evidently considered it either of no 
importance or that other duties demanded more 
immediate attention. The middle 50 per cent 
gave between 6 and 13 per cent of their time. 
It is interesting to note that 5 gave 70 per 
cent of their time to teaching while only 2 
taught less than 20 per cent. The middle 50 
per cent gave between 34 and 64 per cent of 
their time to classroom instruction. Two gave 
more than 20 per cent of their time to clerical 
matters while 4 gave less than 5 per cent. One 
superintendent gave supervision a weight of 30 
per cent, while 4 gave no time to this function. 
Ten devoted no time at all to community lead- 
ership but 2 gave this duty 15 per cent of their 
time. The range of the per cent of time for 
the middle 50 per cent given the last three 
functions, as shown in Table I, are approxi- 
mately, 6 to 14, 6 to 15, and 4 to 11 respectively. 

A comparison of the ranking of Table I on 
the basis of the median per cent of time given 
each function with the ranking of Table V 
obtained on the basis of time emphasis as shown 
by the median number of minutes per week 
given each function, reveals the same order of 
importance in practice. Teaching received 
more than three times the amount of time given 
to administration, while it required nearly 
twice as much time as professitnal study, super- 
vision, and community leadership combined. 

Table II reveals the status of the six funce- 
tions for schools in Group II, that is, those 
having 13 to 19 teuchers. It will be noted that 
considerably less time is given to teaching in 
this group than in Group I, but it still oceu- 
pies first rank. Nearly one third of the super- 
intendent’s time in this group is spent ‘in 
teaching while it requires one half his time 
in schools having § to 12 teachers. Adminis- 
tration occupies second place as before but with 
an inerease of time devoted to this function, 
while supervision nearly doubles in time empha- 
sis and occupies third rank. Clerical ranks 
fourth with the median time at 14.06. Profes- 
sional study is emphasized but little more in the 
amount of time spent upon it, but is lowered 
from .third to fifth place for Group IT. Com- 
munity leadership receives a slight increase in 
time but ranks last as it did for the first group. 

It will be noted that the range is practically 
the same for both groups with the exception 
of supervision which has 2 superintendents 
giving 40 and 50 pe: cent of their time to this 
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TABLE I. Relative Importance of the Functions in 
Actual Practice on the Basis of Median Weight- 
ings of the 21 Superintendents in Group II 
(13 to 19 Teachers) 
Per Cent of Time 


First Third 
Function Quartile Median Quartile Rank 
Administration ....... 16.0 21.25 28.5 2 


Professional Study 


and Growth ....... 5.14 9.64 14.03 5 
WEEE 6 60 66464080 13.0 30.83 41.35 1 
OO rrr rrr 10.13 14.05 22.0 4 
Supervision .......... 6.5 55 15.5 24.5 3 
Community Leadership. 5.17 8.6 13.17 6 


function, while for Group I only one gave as 
much as 30 per cent. By referring to Table 
XIV it will be noticed that only one gave as 
much as 70 per cent to teaching as compared 
with 5 in Group I. Only 8 gave less than 10 per 
cent to supervision as compared with twice 
that number for Group II. It will be noticed. 
however, that the middle 50 per cent for this 
group tend to increase the time given to each 
function except teaching. 

The time emphasis changes considerably for 
Group III (20 to 26 teachers) as indicated by 
Table III. Administration in this group re- 
ceives nearly as much time as did teaching 
in Group II, while the latter function only gets 
half the time it received in the second group 
and about one third the time that was devoted 
to it in Group I. The clerical function now 
receives as much emphasis as administration 
did in Group II and nearly three times as much 
as did the clerical work in the first group. Pro- 
fessional study occupies fifth place in this 
group as it did in Group II but receives con- 
siderably more attention. It is interesting to 
note that community leadership takes sixth 
rank in all three groups but receives an in- 
creasing amount of time. 

There are three striking differences in the 
range in the last group as compared with Groups 
I and II. None of the superintendents in the 
third group devote less than 15 per cent of 
their time to administration, while 3 in Group 
II and 9 in Group I devote less than that to 
this function. There are 9 in the first two 
groups devoting less than 3 per cent of their 
time to professional study as compared with 
only one in Group III giving less than 10 
per cent to this function. Only 2 in Group 
III give less than 10 per cent to supervision 
while 8 in Group II and 16 in Group I devote 
less than 10 per cent of their time to this 
important work. The first and third quartile 
in Table III show a decided increase over 
Tables I and II with the exception of com- 
munity leadership and teaching, the former re- 
maining about the same while the latter is 
considerably less. This indicates that the mid- 
dle 50 per cent give more time to administra- 
tion, professional study, clerical, and supervi- 
sion than the two smaller groups of schools, 
but give very much less time to teaching and 


ebout the same time to community leadership. 
TABLE III. Relative Importance of the Functions in 
Actual Practice on the Basis of Median Weight- 
ings of the 15 Superintendents in Group III 
(20 to 26 Teachers) 
~~ Cent of Time 
Thi 


Firs rd 

Function Quartile Median Quartile Rank 
Administration ....... 22.85 27.5 32.17 1 
Professional Study 

and Growth ....... 12.25 15.5 18.5 3 
ND - 6.4-0.44045.0080 3.69 16.25 23.85 4 
ere 17.2 21.5 25.5 2 
Supervision .......... 12.1 17.5 22. 'g 5 
Community Leadership. 5.86 18.83 13.5 6 


A comparison of the ranking of the functions 
indicated by Tables II and III on the basis 
of median weightings, with the ranking as 
shown in Table XV on the basis of the median 
number of minutes per week devoted to each 
function. shows essentially the same order for 
Group ITI. The only difference is the change 
of rank of clerical and supervision, which 
places. the former third and the latter fourth. 
The ranking was vice versa on the basis of 
median weightings. The differences are much 
greater however for Group ITI. This is prob- 
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TABLE IV. Summary Showing the Comparison of the Median Per Cent of Time and Rank of Importance in 
Practice of the Six Functions for Each of the _ Groups of Schools. 


SI 6.655. 66555 0.6.60 0444 6 DS OS AA OSSD RET ES 
POOreeeIane? SOUCY GHG GrOwWE...6.. ce cicecwcscesoss 
Ys 5.15 tas 4 16 cal Wea ata 4). k\ eae h 045 loss1d eh ore 0 wa ors 


[RS Tre reser ee rier rer rr earn 


See aoe a eS CONE OKEEESOECETSSERS. HOKO 


COMMURITY TAAOTHRID .4.o5cc cos ces 8658s se eesseesees 


oe 


GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III 
(8-12 Teachers) (13-19 Teachers) (20-26 Teachers) 
Median Median fedian 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of Time Rank of Time Rank of time Rank 

. 175 2 21.25 2 27.5 1 
: 9.17 3 9.64 5 15.5 5 
- 82.0 1 50.85 1 16.25 4 

8.0 5 14.06 4 21.5 2 

; 8.75 4 15.5 3 17.5 3 
7.27 6 8.6 6 10.85 6 











TABLE V—Distribution of Weightings Over the Six Functions by 66 Superintendents on the Basis of Time 
Emphasis as Shown by Actual Practice 


Per Cent of Time 





0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 
Function Group to to to to to to to to to to to to to to to Cases 
4 9 14 19 24 29 34 39 44 49 54 59 64 69 80 
I 4 9 4 6 4 2 1 30 
AGminigtratiow 2... 6660s II 2 1 6 6 2 1 3 21 
Ill a2 2S © $ 1 1 15 
Total 6 10 12 4% ii 6 5 1 66 
I § 123 li 1 0 1 30 
Professional Study and II 4 7 6 2 + @ 21 
eer re eer Ill 1 6 5 2 0 1 15 
Total 9 20 23 8 3 1 2 66 
I 1 0 1 a: 2*. 8 @ 3 2 8 1 5 1 5 30 
ORD hak a %-oaeuea ceed II 1 0 2 2 2.8 8 8 3 0 1 1 21 
Ill 6 1 0 2 & 1 2 15 
Total 7 2 2 5 6 6 8 3 6 S$ 6 1 5 t 6 66 
I 4 15 5 1 38 1 =O 1 30 
IBEO 0hi ws aha cage darer II 1 3 8 423 3 6 1 21 
III 0 1 1 4 5 8 1 15 
Total 5 18 14 9 10 6 1 2 66 
I 4 12 7 6 0 O 1 30 
BUMGICUNIOR. 666 i466 44S II 2 Ss ¢ S ¢ |} 1 0 1 eo i 21 
III 2 4 a # @& 15 
Total 6S 2 tf tM €SstC=OS F 0 1 0 1 66 
(I 10 11 7 2 30 
Community Leadership.... 4 II 2 9 6 2 21 
III 5 4 6 1 15 
Total 17 24 19 S i 66 
TABLE VI. Comparison of the Three Groups of Schools on the Basis of the Median Number of Minutes Per 
Week for Each Function as Shown by the Actual Records of 66 Superintendents. 
GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III 
Medium Range Medium Range Medium Range 
Function No. Min. No. Min. Rank No. Min. No. Min. Rank No. Min. No. Min. Rank 
pee Wk. oper WK. per Wk. per Wk. per Wk. per WK. 
AGminigtvation.....6..60. 370 170-1275 2 463 125- 925 2 550 320-260 1-2 
Professional Study and 
WIN 55. 05.0004466608% 271 50- 650 3 225 35- 550 3 350 115-820 3-4 
II 66.65 4505-08. 406 108 8 1250 90-2910 1 825 132-1090 1 150 0-659 6 
CN 6 4:44 6886-0 S RESO 6S 230 70- 600 5 370 30- 983 5 550 100-835 1-2 
UP OMINOD 6.3.6 64.0000 608 6 250 30- 659 4 250 0- 690 4 350 200-594 3-4 
Community Leadership.... 150 9- 553 6 142 0- 475 6 


ably due to the small number keeping the record 
sheets upon which the data for determining 
the ranking in Table VI was based. The per- 
cent basis is probably a more accurate measure, 
for this group particularly. 

The actual difference in the distribution of 
the superintendent’s time in schools having 8 
to 12 teachers where he teachers more than one 
half his time as compared with schools having 
20 to 26 teachers where the superintendent 
teaches but 16 per cent of his time is strik- 
ingly brought out in Table XV. The median 
number of minutes per week given to teaching 
in the smaller schools is 1250 but in the larger 
schools the median is 120 minutes per week. 
How the superintendent distributes his time 
when relieved from teaching is shown by the 
differences in the median number of minutes 
per week for schools of Group I as compared 
with schools of Group III. Administration has 


gained in Group III, 177 minutes per week 


Per Cent 
of Time 


Group I (9-12 Teachers) 
Ws Group 11 (15-19 Teachers) 
Gs Group 111 (20-26 Teachers) 
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FIG, 1. 
Shows the comparison of the time emphasis and rank of 
importance in practice of the six functions of the superin- 
tendent for each of the three groups of schools. 


250 90-620 5 
over the amount given it in Group I. Pro- 
fessional study and growth has gained 72 
minutes per week; clerical, 512 minutes per 
week; supervision, 92 minutes per week; com- 
munity leadership, 100 minutes per week. This 
comparison also shows the tendency to gradu- 
ally place more emphasis in practice on the 
clerical and administrative functions as the 
number of teachers increase and the superin- 
tendent devotes Jess time to classroom teaching. 

Table IV is a summary of the data presented 
in Tables I, II and III. Figure 1 attempts to 
show graphically the data of Table IV. A 
study of the diagram in connection with the 
table shows a comparison of the per cent of 
time and rank of importance in practice of 
the six functions of the superintendent for each 
of the three groups of schools. 


The following points may be summarized 
from the foregoing discussion: 

1. In practice the smaller schools (Group I, 
8-12 teachers) tend to require the superintend- 
ent to teach one half or more of his time and 
regard it as his prime duty. 

2. As the superintendent is relieved from 
teaching there is a tendency for him to over- 
emphasize administrative and clerical duties 
at the expense of supervision, community lead- 
ership, and professional study. 

3. There is a notable difference in the rank- 
ing of the first 4 functions between Groups I 
and II, and Group III, showing that the marked 
change in emphasis on the superintendent’s 
functions occurs at about the 20-teacher school. 

4. Community leadership receives sixth rank 
in all 3 groups of schools, with the median per 
cent of time at 8.5. Seventeen of the 66 super- 
intendents gave little or no time to this im- 
portant function. 

5. Supervision receives the median per cent 
of time for all groups of 12.7, being outranked 
in time emphasis by teaching, administration, 
and clerical work (To be Continued) 
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ORANGE HIGH SCHOGL, ORANGE, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
Gabrielle Evans Sibley 

a The little red schoolhouse, long famed in song From the artistic and the economic stand- that correlates the school with the home; it does 
a and story, and enshrined in the hearts of point alone, the one-story school fulfills a need not overpower the surrounding homes, or de- 
2 America’s — most illustrious citizens, would and solves a problem that ean be met in no tract from the character of a choice residential 

scarcely recognize as one of its descendents, the — better way. neighborhood; located in various school zones, 
, one-story school of today; while the large, costly it solves the mooted question of long distance 
8 school plant with its efficient organization and One-Story Building the Ideal Elementary School — ty.\¢] for little tots, and of the advisability of 
° administration, its marvelous teaching person- In suburban places, and = wherever ample having them housed with other pupils. 
e nel and its tremendous contribution to the Civie eround is available, it constitutes the ideal At Hempstead, New York, where the ad- 
e and educational needs of the community, finds clementary or primary school; it readily lends —yaneced pupils are housed in an imposing strue- 
\- in its offspring the one-story school building, an itself to design having that domestic quality ture of exquisite colonial design, the Fulton and 
z. active competitor for first place in the hearts 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
ed) FLOOR PLANS OF THE ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, ORANGE, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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PUPILS’ ENTRANCE, FLAG POLE. 


CAFETERIA. 
ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, ORANGE, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MASSAPEQUA, N. Y. 


Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


MUSIC ROOM ENTRANCE, 


FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, 


Franklin elementary schools, also designed in 
the colonial stvle, have been added to the school 


system, 


Mr. J. T. P. Calkins, superintendent of 
schools, an educator of rare vision and execu 
tive ability, early recognized the possibilities of 


the one-story school as a part of a comprehen 


sive educational system. 


N. 


DETAIL OF 


Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawience C. 


The Fulton and Franklin Schools 
The inspiration for the design of these build- 
ings, as well as of some of the others presented, 
the colonial 
homesteads of Maryland and Virginia, incor- 


was derived from mansions and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


MASSAPEQUA, 
Associate Architect, 


i. ee 


Licht, Palisade, N. J. 


porating their fine examples of early Georgian 
motifs, and retaining the three characteristic 
features; the main center building and the two 
end wings, connected by means of open shelters. 


The designs are notable for their extreme 
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FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MASSAPEQUA, N. Y. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FULTON SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
: See Page 59. Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 








FULTON SCHOOL, HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL No. 1, VAN HORNESVILLE, N. Y. 


Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


simplicity, their domestic quality, refinement of 
detail and proportion, preserving throughout the 
principle of symmetry, as exemplified by the 
early prototypes. 

The buildings have only basement space sufti- 
cient for oil heaters, and are just three steps 
above the ground on all sides. 

The importance of ample play space for very 
small children is reeognized and provided for in 
the large corridor lobby in front of the assem- 
bly room. The assembly room which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 400, is kept only half seated with 
movable chairs on all excepting special ocea- 
sions, thus allowing generous space for play or 
When half seated the assembly nicely 
accommodates all class groups in elementary- 


exereise., 


A large kindergarten provides 
work and play space for kindergarten and first 
grade children. The visual 
and the library, with bookshelves and fireplace, 
are delightful primary 


schools. 


school assembly. 


instruction room 


innovations in these 


Little chairs and tables, a miniature piano, 


lovely hangings, and accessories everywhere 
greet the eye, and so completely is the spirit of 
that 


one experiences a feeling of surprise when an 


childhood expressed in these buildings, 
adult enters the picture. 

The buildings are planned for future exten- 
sion, with possibly a two-story wing in the rear, 
when the growth of the community demands it, 
thus forming across the court, a background for 
the beautiful homelike facade of the “baby” 
school, 

The schools cost, in the metropolitan district, 
about $130,000 each, which is probably 20 to 30 
per cent 
south. 


more than in the middle west and 
They are of fireproof construction, ex- 
cepting the roof timbers, and have face brick 
on all sides, 

Due to the saving on heavy construction, on 
stairways, floor slabs, ete., the cost per pupil, 
for similar construction, is lower than in build 
ings of two or three stories. 


The School at Bergenfield, New Jersey 
This building of similar type, now nearing 
completion, presents a different scheme for en- 


largement, due to the site. Its usual charm 
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Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BERGENFIELD, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BERGENFIELD, N. J. 








KINDERGARTEN. LOBBY. 
INTERIOR VIEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BERGENFIELD, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FORT LEE, N. J. 
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Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FORT LEE, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C, Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


is evident in the reproduction of the water-color 


elevation. The building has been erected at a 


Cost of $152,000, 
The Massapequa School 
The variety of p'an and design possible in 


schools of the same size and type, and serving 


the same general purpose, is indicated by the 
very quaint building for Massapequa, New 
York. 


School for School gs No. 1, 
ville, New York 


When the village ochiae! at Van HTornesville, 
New York, last Mr. Owen D. 
Young saw his opportunity to give to the school 
children of that 
would permit them to enjoy more complete edu 


Van Hornes- 


burned vear, 


his home town, a building 
cational opportunities than are usually provided 
His love and apprecia 


Van 


resolve to 


In a rural community. 
all that is 
vicinity, 


tion of nitive to Tlornesville 


and caused him to import 


nothing necessary to the building excepting his 
architects. 


the best of the available building 
sites, he proceeded to engage all local workmen, 


Securing 


and one of the most interesting facts about the 
has been that the voungest skilled 
and the 
craftsmen of 


entire project, 
workman on the job is 67 vears of age, 
oldest, 83. Thev 
“the old school,” 

Old 
Horne, 


are the master 
a type rapidly passing. 

Van 
the 
walls of the building, and these, 


the Young, 


farms, 


stone fences dividing 


and other nearby furnished 
stone for the 
when split ready to be laid in the wall, revealed 
a wonderful variety of sparkling color effects in 
red, black, lavendar, rust, and gray. 

The 
characteristic 


called 


rooms which 


type of colonial architecture which = is 
of that 


in the design. 


immediate vicinity, is re- 


In addition to the class 


can be thrown together for com- 


munity purposes, the building provides rooms 
for special studies, a teacher's room, and a 


library, which will also be the library for the 


village. 





The building permits of almost in 


definite enlargement, by the group scheme, and 


present 


in the future it will possibly house a district 
high school. 

The | 
tween Cooperstown 
attracted 
of its beauty, and its location is so small a eem- 
but the Mr. Owen D. 
Young, is a figure of national prominence, 


muilding overlooks the main highway be- 
Fort Plain, 
not only on 


and and has 


wide attention, account 


munity, because donor, 
Born in the hills overlooking the village which 
Young 
frequented residence 
in the village of Van 


his ancestors settled generations ago, Mr. 
his most 


of the road” 


maintains 
“by the side 
HLornesville. 

Here he is a 
terested 


now 


figure, in- 
and promoting the welfare of every 
and child, and guaranteeing to 
the Van Hornesville school children of this and 


loved and familiar 


man, woman, 
future generations, an education that will per- 
mit them to compete with young people in other 
communities, 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Ernest Sible 


The rooms to the rear of the building overlook 
the large playground across the lovely, winding, 
sp'ashing Oquaga creek. Rustie bridges cross- 
ing the creek to the playgrounds will be a fea- 
ture of the landscaping planned by Mr. Morti- 
mer Merritt, landseape architect, of Rome, New 
York. 


appropriate, designed to provide a setting for 


The planting scheme will be simple and 


the building that will form a delightful picture. 


The ground at the rear sloping rapidly to the 


bank of the creek, permits entrance under class- 
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y, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, 


rooms, to spacious room for storage of play- 
ground apparatus during the long winter. 


Beautiful floors and woodwork are provided, 
and the building is equipped with the best and 
most modern of plumbing, heating and eleetri- 
cal systems, special provision being made so that 
all developments in radio, vitaphone, and tele- 
vision may be enjoyed within the building. 


The furniture, which is early American repro- 
duction, is being made by a few veteran wood- 
workers of the old days, who are still living and 
working in Fort Plain. 


s TY WN. 
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SERVICE COURT 
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ERNEST SIBLEY ARCHITECT 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW. JERSEY 


LAWRENCE C LICHT ASSOCIATE 
NEW JERSEY 
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PRINCETON, N. J. 
Palisade, N. J. 


High-School Building, Princeton, New Jersey 

The task of solving the problem of the public 
high-school building for Princeton, New Jersey, 
fell into the hands of an exceptional group of 
citizens; deans and professors from the univer- 
sity faculty: a doctor of divinity; civil engi- 
neers, and it is believed that the solution has 
been especially successful. 

The working drawings are just completed, 
The building will be of the informal type of 
English collegiate stvle, that will form a con- 
ink with the 


schools of this fine old university town. 
(Continued on Page 143) 


necting university and prep. 
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PLOT PLAN AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


The school-bond index for February dropped 
to a new low level, 4.26 per cent. This means 
that the average net yield on ali the school 
bonds sold in the United States during Febru- 
ary was 4.26 per cent. The January level was 
4.29 per cent. During the first part of Febru- 
ary the net interest rates on school bonds were 
somewhat lower than the average for the whole 
month, and during the last part of February 
net interest rates on school bonds were some- 
what higher than the average for the month. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 
During the Month. 


As was the case in January the volume of sales 
was small, being arcund $17,000,000 for Febru- 
ary. This is about $10,000,000 less than the 
sales in February 1927. ‘Total school-bond 
sales to date in 1928 are only about 60 per 
cent of the sales for the same period of 1927. 
The long-term trend on school-hond interest 
rates has been down and there is no reason 
to think this movement is over. The next few 
months will almost certainly see new low levels 
TABLE II 

Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 

February, 1928 


Sehool bonds sold during the 
TOE 6ticiirsommnnans® We 

1. All municipal securities sold 
during the year (to date)..... 248,430,725 


2. All school bonds outstanding 
(quttemeOeE) 6oc ic cccccccecsces 3,315,000,000 
3. Average yield of all school 
bonds outstanding (estimated) 
4. Yield of school bonds of ten 
large cities sold during the 
month 
5. Yield of United States long- 
term bonds (Quotation the 
middle of March) 3.17% 


“The monthly totals of school bonds do not include 
all the bonds issued in that month due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 


4.67% 


3.94% 


eee eee ereeeae 


of net interest rates on school bonds. However, 
late spring may see school-bond interest rates 
somewhat higher than they are now. This is 
particularly true if there is a revival of trade 
to withdraw funds into channels of business. 


_ 


_ ‘Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


According to the newspapers, the United 
States Treasury has postponed its major financ- 
ing until later in the year. This may be evi- 
dence that the Treasury thinks bond-interest 
rates will be lower later in the year than they 
are now. If this is the opinion of the Treasury, 
we agree with it completely. 

Last month we called attention to the fact 
that ordinarily short-term loans carry a lower 
rate of interest than long-term loans. School 
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three months at the unusual rate of 3.24 per 
cent. The effect of longer maturity upon in- 
terest rates is well shown by the yields on 
United States Treasury certificates as reported 
by the Journal of Commerce on a recent day. 
Certificates due in fifteen days sold to yield 
3.21 per cent; certificates due in three months 
sold to yield 3.29 per cent; certificates due in 
from two to four years sold to yield 3.50 per 
cent. Many school boards can save money by 
watching their short-term borrowing. 


The financial papers at present are discussing 
the corporations that are saving very large sums 





im 


Bond Sales* 
All Public and Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 
School Municipal Private z Municipal 
000,000 $1,450,000,000* $7,735,000, 44 
000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 4.61 
323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 4.58 
288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 4.26 
000 1,063,000,000 4,308,000,000 4.76 
000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 4.81 
000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 5.18 
,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 5.12 
000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 5.04 
,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 4,90 
000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 4.58 
,000 457,000,000 5,032,000,000 4.18 
,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 4.58 
,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 4.38 





*By special permission. based upon sales reported by 
a Sy ee and Financial Chronicle. 
Not final. 





boards in the smaller communities usually pay 
more for the money borrowed for short periods 
than they do for money borrowed for longer 
periods. It is very common to find school 
boards paying 5.5 and 6 per cent on short- 
term loans. A hasty calculation of the net 
interest rates paid by a few of the more progres- 


TABLE IV 
Average Yields of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bond 


Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 











Month Rate % Year Rate % 
1928 RR SeADeD ews 3.464 
eee 3.17% Se ee 3.544 
February ......... $8.18 Mee asceii cane 3.707 
TOME nc isc vec 3.34 I 16 6. s-5:8:0/4'¥ wr6-5 4.010 
1927 BH a5960 44s 4s 4.208 
December ......... 3,84 WES 6: 6:5:5.8i0y 60.653: 4.301 
November ......... 3.39 —_— 
COOREEE. 656s d000%08 3.48 ‘Taken from the Fed 
September ........ 3.44 eral Reserve Bulletin. 
errr 3.45 Calculated from the 
SES 85.5 0 sawdcacass 48 New York Stock Ex- 
er 3.47 change quotations and 
Se ere 3.44 not the final Federal 
CS errr 3.47 Reserve Board average. 
TABLE V 
Security Prices’ 

Date Average Price Average Price 

1928 of 228 Stocks of 40 Bonds 
ME 5564040 eens 193 .8* 100. 2° 
MOEOROD 6icccs cesses 191.9 100.18 
CONE vdavsccciees 195.6 100.3 

1927 
December 196.5 100.0 
November ... 189. 99.7 
October .... 186.2 99.6 
September . 191.1 98.00 
August ...... iis 179.3 97.76 
WE 45 4b aSa05 8355800 Sua. 4 97.03 
rer rere 168.5 97.06 
Re rr areee 167.5 97 .55 
BU 6.0060: 005:06 54884 166.2 97.24 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc. Used by special permission. 
SNot final. 


sive cities on short-time loans during February 
showed that these cities borrowed money for 
short-term periods for the remarkable rate of 
3.51 per cent. This is 3% of 1 per cent less 
than the net interest rate on long-term school 
bonds for the same month for ‘all the country. 
A small city in the east borrowed money for 
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1926 1927 








Month CONTRACTS LET? CONTRACTS LET? 
School-Bond | ————__————_—_ | Schoo l-Bond | ——— | Schoo l-Bond 

Sales! Sq. Feet Value Sales? Sq. Feet Value Sales! Sq. Feet 
Jan....... $ 28,931,323] 2,084,000] $ 13,595,000) $ 54,022,581] 2,245,200] $ 18,846,200] $ 27,028,616] 2,876,000 
80,761,773 | 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450] 3,114,200 20,721,500 18,501,650} 3,009.00 
March 22,468,500 | 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 | 4,000,100 29,079,700 30,906,289 | 5,997,800 
April 25,305,540 | 4,762,000 30,972,000 25,982,876 | 5,094,500 $8,480,200 19,825,288 | 4,808,300 
ae 108,375,192 | 4,079,000 25,775,000 $4,481,553 | 6,610,500 39,709,700 44,210,460} 5,346,900 
June...... 28,901,150 | 9,001,800 64,584,800 25,829,245 | 6,015,600 40,758,400 28,088,887 | 5,675,600 
July ...... 24,196,675 | 7,644,500 57,672,000 28,918,050] 6,067,900 42,015,800 28,685,536 | 5,466,300 
OR. 6005 21,588,754 | 5,246,200 38,667,200 17,970,298 | 5,469,000 42,124,000 16,997,680 | 5,987,800 
Sept...... 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217,300 12,874,224 | 4,865,100 $4,531,600 $0,869,480 | 4,268,700 
Oct...... . 26,318,830 | 3,936,800 28,192,000 19,991,266 |  3.516,600 23,556,700 26,058,600 | 4,171,200 
Nov....... 24,678,250 | 3,156,700 22,048,100 17,895,428 | 4,711,500 $4,571,800 26,898,416 | 4,684,900 
Dec...... : 80,098,825 | 3,407,400 31,645,500 $0,605,382 | 2,854,500 22,177,600 28,168,175 | 8,736,200 
Totals $897,270,256 | 58,799,900| $423,203,700 $882,800,590 | 64,564,700 | $881,078,200 | $316,178,472 | 55,474,500 

— _—_——————— 





‘Advertised School-Bond Sales. 
"Dodge Figures. 
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CONTRACTS LET? | 








of money by refirancing, retiring bonds, and 
issuing others at lower interest rates. School 
boards should not be blind to the same possibili- 
ties. With very strong prospects for lower in- 
terest rates in the years ahead, any school-bond 
issue should have a callable feature in it. If 
interest rates drop to substantially lower levels 
there is no reason why school boards should not 
be in a position to take advantage of that situa- 
tion the same as commercial corporations. This 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Building 


1928 modities Materials Year modities Materials 
Mar. 96.6° 91.2'° 1927 95.4 93.3 
Feb. 95.47° 90.87° 1926 100. ~ 100. 
Jan. 95.2 90.1° 1925 108.5 101.7 
1927 1924 98.1 102.3 
Dec. 96.8 90.4 1923 100.6 108.7 
Nov. 96.7 90.2 ee! 

Oct. 97.0 91.6 *United States Bureau of 
Sept. 96.5 92.1 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Aug. 95.2 92.9 Not final. 

July 94.1 93.7 

June 93.8 94.6 

May 93.7 95.1 

April 93.7 95.0 

March 94.5 95.3 

Feb. 95.9 96.2 

Jan. 96.6 97.5 





means that school bonds should be callable; 
then, if interest rates do fall, the bonds can 
be called and other bonds issued at lower rates. 

Again, we cannot resist the temptation to call 
attention to the high and low yield issues of 
the month. During February one school dis- 
trict sold bonds on a net interest basis of 3.54 
per cent. Another district paid 6.48 per cent 
interest. The difference is too great. The dis- 
trict that received the low rate is a relatively 
small city in the middle west with not unusu- 
ally good credit conditions. All the facts show 
that the bonds were sold to the very best possible 
advantage. The record of a net interest rate of 
3.54 per cent should be a challenge to every 
city issuing bonds next month. Some city 
should lower the record. 


" SCHOOL-BOND SALES AND SCHOOLHOUSE-CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1925-1928 ee —* 


1928 





OONTRACTS LET? 
School-Bond | —————— --——__—_-. 
Sales! Sq. Feet | Value 
$16,275,161 
20,952,450 


Value 


$17,012,500 8,498,100 | 
22,045,400 3,157,400 | 
PEEL = issesetes D  dawkeasn 
SOTTO nat or seder 
34,545,100 
42,121,800 
36,438,600 
41,035,200 
29,243,700 
80,169,600 
31,741,300 
33,247,600 


| 


$379,795,700 | $37,227,611 | 


$23,369,400 
18,650,500 


ee 
eeereeee | eoeeesee 
Core eereese 
4066660 F 8 8§=6—§ 6666 08S 
CCCKECCEVAN TE C650 00004 4686000008 
COKCVCHCCCE HF C£6006068 § 4608668668066 
Cee eeeeeee 


6,655,500 | $42,019,900 
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EDITORIAL 


THE HIGH POINTS IN SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICE 

In the momentum of school-administrative 
service, with its burdens and tribulations, there 
ure stated periods when some form of review, 
measurement or estimate is attempted. The 
officers give an accounting of the things accom- 
plished, but it is not often that such officer will 
extend praise or pay tribute where such praise 
and tribute have been earned. Either there is 
a consciousness that nothing praiseworthy has 
been accomplished, or if accomplished, that it 
is deemed inexpedient or unwise to resort to 
favorable expression. 

There are instances, however, where an out- 
standing record compels recognition and where 
some one is at hand who ean speak authorita- 
tively and with justice.. We have in mind some- 
thing which has recently come to us from 
Evansville, Indiana. The superintendent of 
schools of this city, John O. Chewning, was in 
a position to say a word of commendation about 
the local board of education and he said it 
unhesitatingly and effectively. Let us quote 
from a communication he addressed to the mem- 
bers of that body: 


“The present board is not only living up to 
the splendid traditions of the Evansville board 
of education but is constantly reaching toward 
the highest and finest conceiveable ideals a 
board of education can have. Your words to 
the effect that you wanted to see to it that the 
children of Evansville might possess all the ad- 
vantages that the city’s resources would pro- 
vide is but a description of all your acts down 
to this date.” 


Mr. Chewning then points out that the board 
of 1902 took the appointment of teachers out 
of the danger of political and personal favor- 
itism by placing it in the hands of the superin- 
tendent only, the board of course reserving the 
right to approve or disapprove. 


The board of 1927 removed the nonteaching 
employees from the “spoils menace,” thereby 
placing all persons in the schools upon the same 
high plane of merit and efficiency. And the 
superintendent here adds: “The measure of 
value of this act cannot be calculated definitely, 
but there is no doubt that it is very large, 
and is fit to be ranked with the great forward 
step made by the board of a quarter of a century 
ago.” 

Another significant statement in Mr. Chew- 
ning’s review is contained in 
paragraph : 


the following 


“Your continuance of the five-year building 
program has required both courage and good 
judgment. You have not faltered, but have pro- 
ceeded to arrange for equal educational advan- 
tages for all children in the city, regardless of 
their residence, their social status or their color. 
It is democracy at its best. Your foresight is 
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demonstrated by your purchase years ahead of 
its use a really adequate site for an elementary 
school. Your business wisdom is also evident in 
the plan to provide competent insurance pro- 
tection, under the most up-to-date methods, for 
all school buildings and their fixtures. Your 
sense of good business organization was again 
exhibited when vou gave instructions about 
what you wanted in the new colored school. 
and fixed the limit of expenditure but placed 
the responsibility of carrving out the plans 
with the business manager. That poliey. no 
doubt, will produce large benefits in the econ- 
struction program.” 


There are perhaps persons in every com- 
munity qualified to note the actual progress 
achieved, or the failures encountered. by the 
loeal school system. but criticism is usually 
more plentiful than well earned commendation. 
It is therefore, gratifving to note instances 
where deserved praise is frankly expressed. 


THE LOCATION OF SCHOOL SITES IN 
GROWING CITIES 


The question of school sites is not always an 
easy one of solution. The location of a new 
school frequently involves many considerations. 
The public primarily demands convenience and 
safety of access but does not always take into 
aecount the matter of finanee. the general 
growth of the eommunity. and the trend of 
school population. 


A location that is central today may be sadly 
out of joint in ten vears hence. One site may 
offer more seclusion and safety than another. 
The surroundings which attend the one may 
prove more congenial to school plant than 
another. What shall be the anticipations for the 
school needs, conveniences, and comforts of a 
period fixed at ten or twenty years hence? 


At Tulsa, Okla., the question of locating a 
schoolhouse recently came into publie discus- 
sion. An editor rose to remark that “the 
Central high school is located where no high 
school should be located in ten vears from now.” 
Here the time element as applied to a growing 
community comes into play. He then argued 
as follows: “Can you find a high school in the 
loop in Chieago? There is no high school he- 
tween the city hall and Battery Park. New 
York. You will not find a high school in the 
heart of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit. or St. 
Louis. In a very few years the Central high 
school of Tulsa is going to be located in’ the 
verv heart of the throbbing commercial activi- 
ties of this fast growing town. The board of 
education that multiplied that Central high 
school by two lacked vision. It satisfied a cer- 
tain booster pride to say that Tulsa had the 
second or third largest high school in the United 
States. But that very fact was an admission 


of a fault rather than a virtue in school 
efficiency.” 
There was a time, however, when modest 


schoolhouses stood where pretentious skyscrap- 
ers and stately bank and office buildings now 
stand. And they unquestionably rendered a 
service to the school constituency of a former 
day. Even if their projectors could anticipate 
the future growth to a reasonable degree they 
were obliged to meet the demands of that day 
and period. 

A timely anticipation of future needs is 
always in order, but in the location of a school 
aeeount must be taken of the usual life of 
a building, and the needs of the present as 
well as the future generation. It follows that 
schoolhouses must be centered in_ residential 
rather than business districts, and that the in- 
vasion of the latter into the domain of the 
former becomes an acute problem. In the loca- 
tion of high-school sites the question of ample 
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grounds cannot be overlooked. The modern 
youth must have room in which to move about. 
Athletic play has become a necessity in rear- 
ing the youth that shall measure up in physical 
and moral stamina. This applied to the ele- 
mentary school with similar force. 

The problem resolves itself to one in which 
the expansion of the community population, the 
trend of commercial and industrial enterprise, 
and the present and future needs of the school 
constitueney, beeome the eontrolling factors. 
Every problem is a local problem which must 
find its solution in the light of local conditions 
and in the minds of those best informed on 
the same. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SCHOOL TAXATION 

In these columns we have from time to time 
pointed out the fact that educational leaders, 
who are concerned in an adequate support for 
the schools, must look deeper into the subject of 
taxation. Tt is gratifying to note that the num- 
her of educators. who give thought and time in 
securing a grasp of the fundamentals of taxa- 
tion, is steadily growing. 


The latest to express himself on the subject 
is President D. T.. Hughes, of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, who in a recent publie 
address uttered the following: “We have not 
vet realized that our system of taxation is un- 
fair and unjust. We have vet to realize that 
the property tax as a dependable source of 
revenue is as much out of date as a one-room 
school. Taxes should be levied in proportion 
to one’s ability to pay: the property tax does 
no sueh thing. Many states are resorting to 
other forms of taxation such as the income tax, 
the luxury tax, the severance tax, thus putting 
the tax burden on those who are able to pay. 
In Texas we still put the burden of taxation on 
land, which means that the farmer bears the 
burden. It is a well-known fact that the farmer 
pays more tax in proportion to his income than 
any other group of people.” 


This sets forth in terse and clear language 
the truth about taxation. What applies to 
Texas, however, applies with equal foree to 
most other states. The moment it is diseovered 
that the tax vield is insufficient to meet public 
needs there is a ery that the burden upon prop- 
erty must be increased with the counter ery 
that it must be reduced. 


The property tax is an obsolete instrument 
as far as the leading countries of the world 
are concerned. The ability-to-pay principle has 
long been recognized by the tax economists of 
all countries as being equitable and sound. In 
our own country the Federal government has 
aecepted the principle as the main revenue pro- 
ducer, outside of the customs tariff, and has 
found the income-tux system efficient and ser- 
viceable. Why cannot the states follow the ex- 
ample set by the Federal government? 


SOME OBSTRUCTIONS TO EFFICIENT 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The authority which city councils wield over 
boards of education in the cities by no means 
constitutes all the obstructions with which mod- 
ern school administrative effort is contending. In 
one state a tax board will exercise a veto power 
over eity-school-board expenditures, in another 
loeal boards of estimate control the financial 
operations of a sehool system, and in several 
others the mayor of the town is the virtual boss 
over board of edueation procedure. 

But there are other obstructive agencies. In 
the city of Boston the board of education has 
for some years been afflicted with a school-build- 
Under the law the two bodies. 
namely the school committee (board of educa- 


ing commission. 
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tion), and the school commission become, to a 
certain degree, dual entities which do not al- 
ways permit the expedition of building projects. 
While the law outlines the function of the two 
bodies it is not always clear where the authority 
ot the one begins and the other ends. 

‘This was demonstrated recently when the cor- 
poration counsel was called upon to define the 
law which applied to both parties and the point 
of contact between the two. The schoolhouse 
commission is a competent body, so far as the 
planning and construction of school buildings 
is concerned, but it is not under the immediate 
control of the board of edueation as it ought 
to be. 

Experience has taught that the greater effi- 
vieney is attained where the school administra- 
tors are left unhampered by other agencies. 
There must, of course, be some authority some- 
where that will indicate the financial limita- 
tions. A loeal tax yield must meet the several 
governmental expenditures and upon the total 
volume depends the amount that ean be granted 
for the schools. 

While the city councils and boards of esti- 
mates may hold the purse strings, and have the 
last word on any question dealing with school 
needs on the one hand and tax ability on the 
other, it remains that the board of education 
must after all know best how to expend the 
money which has been appropriated for school 
purposes. 

Thus, the expenditures for school buildings, 
onee they have been fixed as to volume, must 
be under the immediate control of the board of 
education, if responsibility is to be fixed and 
the highest efticieney is to be obtained. 


WHEN EDUCATION AND COMMERCE 
MEET 


An enterprising business man goes out after 
trade in a sytematic and energetic manner. He 
dues not wait until somebody happens along to 
Advertising and salemanship 
have been brought to a high stage of develop- 
Distribution has become a science. Cet- 


buy his goods. 


ment. 
ting business has beeome a passion. 


In the past, there have been oceasions when 
commeree crowded itself upon the precinets of 
edueation with a boldness that only invited a 
defensive attitude on the part of the prospective 
purchaser. The edueator became cautious and 
circumspeet when somebody came around to sell 
him something. Sometimes he went to extremes 
and manifested a certain contempt for everyone 
who was identified with «a commercial enter- 
prise attempting to deal with a school system. 

But with the passing of time there also came 
an adjustment. ‘The modern school administra- 
tor recognizes the contribution which industry 
und commeree is making in the direction of 
school efficiency. Ile is accessible to the book- 
man, the supply salesman, or the architect, and 
vladly receives the information that these bring 
to him. It is frequently said that the bigger 
the school exeeutive the more readily is he ac- 
cessible to the salesman who has legitimate busi- 
ness with him. It is usually the small school- 
master who is afraid to be seen in company of 
i commereial representative. 

There are boards of edueation that have 
adopted stringent rules against salesmen visit- 
Others recognize the fact 
that certain school aids in the way of books, 
supplies, and equipment are more wisely chosen 
hy those who must use them than by others. 
An instanee of this kind has recently come to 
light in Cineinnati where Superintendent Ran- 
dall J. Condon had in contemplation the adop- 
tion of some texbooks for the night high schools. 
He issued an announcement which embodied 
the following paragraphs: 


ing Scho slhouses. 
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“Publishers’ representatives are at liberty to 
call on members of the committees at their re- 
spective schools at such time as the teachers 
may have to give when they are not engaged 
in filling their school duties. Representatives 
are requested to see principals as to whether it 
will be possible to call on teachers. 

“While it will not be necessary to call at the 
superintendent’s office, representatives are al- 
ways welcome and any information which we 
feel at liberty to give will be given to all. In 
this study we receive representatives of pub- 
lishers in cordial and friendly spirit and wel- 
come such information upon the merits of their 
respective publications as they may have to 
offer.” 

The modern commercial representative is as 
anxious to sell his wares as was the salesman 
of old, but he approaches his task in a far more 
tactful manner. Le assumes an attitude of 
courtesy and helpfulness and does not crowd 
either himself or his product upon the prospec- 
tive buyer. He holds to honorable practices, 
seeks to convince rather than to persuade, and 
hence is welcomed rather than shunned in edu- 
cational circles. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES AND THEIR 
VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY 


There is probably no event in American 
school life which is more festive in character 
and which arouses more real enthusiasm for the 
cause of popular education than the celebration 
popularly known as the graduation exercises. 
These celebrations tend to stimulate community 
pride, and bring the citizenship to a more in- 
tense appreciation of its relation to the school. 
They are the holidays of popular’ education. 

lt becomes apparent that beneath and behind 
the blaze of light, the perfume of tlowers, the 
charm of music and oratory which characterize 
a graduation event, there rises the splendid pur- 
pose for which schuvlhouses are built, teachers 
are employed, and school boards are elected. 

The occasion is one, therefore, in which the 
administrators are privileged to discuss with 
their constituency the objectives of popular edu- 
cation. While an adult audience may be spe- 
cially interested in this or that graduate, or in 
the collective body of graduates, it is neverthe- 
less in a receptive mood to learn something 
about the purposes of educational effort, and 
about the obligations which the citizenship 
bears to the school. ‘The occasion, too, affords 
an opportunity to convey wholesome advice and 
counsel to the graduates in the direction of a 
successtul life’s career. 

The real value of a graduation program must, 
atter all, be found in the opportunity of im- 
pressing the graduate with the vista of life be- 
fore hii, and in stimulating a Cooperative spirit 
between the public and the school. 
whe have completed a course of study in a 
successtul manner are the immediate objects 
of interest, but their guidance, when they leave 
the school, is in the hands of a parent con- 
stituency which must be impressed with ite 
own obligations. 

It has always seemed to us that those in 
charge of the schools—superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and members of boards of education— 
should embrace the opportunity afforded in 
graduation exercises to engage in a heart to 
heart talk with parents and friends concerning 
the schools. The highbrow orator from some 
far-off institution of higher learning may be 
less effective than the local school official who, 
in a spirit of common sense and reason, hits a 
few sledge hammer blows in the right direc- 
tion. 
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The school is an essential part of community 
life, and the citizen who is called upon to sup 
port the same must from time to time be im- 
pressed with its scope, function, and service. 
No gathering, housed under the roof of a 
schoolhouse, is more susceptible to the spirit 
which guides the nation’s institutions, and the 
part which popular education plays in their 
perpetuation, than that which is assembled on a 
graduation night. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT IN 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


The splendid evolution of the past decade in 
American-school architecture, and which has re- 
sulted in a world achievement in the field of 
schoolhouse construction, is in a large measure 
due to a closer affiliation between the several 
factors involved. ‘he genius of the architect 
now contemplates as never before the exigencies 
and requirements of education. ‘he architect 
must know something of the process of educa- 
tional effort, the manner of school routine, and 
the objectives aimed at, in order to fashion the 
housing so as to expedite the school operation. 

With the ‘result that the enterprise of the 
architect on the one hand and the progressive 
spirit of the educator on the other, have brought 
au new vocation into being, namely, that of the 
educational consultant to the architect. 

Thus we find that the foremost schoolhouse 
architects and the school-building departments 
of the larger cities employ educators to aid 
them in their work. The thought which con- 
trols here is that the planning of a utilitarian 
building begins with the man on the inside. 

The research idea precedes. It becomes a con- 
tinuous study which contemplates location, the 
trend and growth of school population, the de- 
velopment of and changes in the curriculum, 
and the kind of classroom best suited for the 
work to be performed therein. The expert 
approaches the school system as a whole as well 
as from the standpoint of locality, neighborhood, 
or district. He goes intimately into the de- 
tails of a course of study and pupil constituency 
in order to plan the housing accordingly. He 
seeks to facilitate the business of the school 
through a utilitarian arrangement of floor, wall, 
and corridor space and through the conveni- 
ences he provides. 

In the field of manufacture it is well estab- 
lished that there are plants of similar size, 
capital, man power, and output which manifest 
gross variations in efficiency. One plant makes 
i meagre earning, the other is highly profitable. 
One requires a circuitous and expensive route 
from raw material to finished product. The 
other permits expeditious, direct, and economi- 
cal operation. The answer must be found in 
management, location, and arrangement of 
faetory layout. 

What applies to a factory applies in a similar 
degree to a school plant. The orientation of 
the floor space must be devised in recognitién 
of the business of the school. The curriculum 
is the nucleus around which the building re- 
volves. And here it must not be assumed that 
every schoolhouse is like every other school- 
house. The dress-pattern type of plan no 
longer serves where a modern structure is in 
contemplation. Loeation, environment, course 
of study, scope of school activities, ratio of 
population growth, tax ability, and community 
aspiration render every schoolhouse a separate 
project and definite problem. 

Thus the genius of the educator must be 
coupled with that of the architect in devising 
a structure that shall, in the highest degree. 
be utilitarian and serviceable, as well as attrac- 
tive and ornate. 
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The Hick Superintendent at Boston 


Dear Editor: 

I did not get back from the N. FE. A. meeting 
until late yesterday and the boys have been 
celebrating my return in such a lively fashion 
ever since that it is only now I have had a 
moment in which to drop you a line. Nothing 
would do them but Ud go right over to Lodge 
and tell the brothers present all about Lindbergh 
and his mother, about the points of interest I 
saw in and around Boston, and what the folks 
back east seemed to think President Coolidge 
was planning to do about being a candidate at 
the last minute. 


But let me begin at the beginning. I left 
Green River on the noon stage and caught the 
Chicago express at the Junction just as she was 
pulling out. At Chicago I took the Boston and 
Albany and when I woke up next morning we 
were just getting out of the Berkshire Hills, 
so I missed them. ‘They tell me they are well 
worth seeing, so | was a little disappointed, but 
the next thing I knew we were pulling across 
the Connecticut river and were in Springfield. 
Then almost before | knew it we were zipping 
into Boston. 

A bookman whose company has their home 
office in Boston told me he was going to fix 
me up with a reservation at the Hotel Statler, 
which he said was the finest hotel in the city. 
So I went right there and sure enough, the clerk 
had my name down for a room with a bath. 
The price was a little more than ] expected, but 
I was game and didn’t try to beat him down. 


A boy carried my bag to my room and then 
began to ask me questions about the tempera- 
ture of the room, about ice water and about 
opening the window and so on, until I got his 
idea. So I gave him a dime and he went off 
about his business. I have been thinking about 
that dime ever since. They claim that 1900 
delegates stayed at the Statler the first night. 
I tried to count the bellboys and I couldn’t 
count more than a dozen. But just to be gener- 
ous, let’s suppose there were a dozen and a half, 
or even nineteen. If each delegate were to be 
as generous as | was, do you see what that 
would mean? A pretty good day’s pay for a 
boy, I’d call it. 

As soon as I got some of the train dust off 
me, I strolled down to the lobby again. You 
never saw a bigger crowd of folks in your life. 
Everybody looking for somebody and nobody 
knowing anybody. I got there just in time to 
see Mrs. Lindbergh and her party arrive, but | 
didn’t get a good look at her because of the 
crowd. Finally about the time 1] thought | 
couldn’t stand on my feet a minute longer | 
found an empty chair and sat down, and 
watched others mill in and out. Before I knew 
it I saw Superintendent Hendricks from Mill- 
verton and some others I knew, so we boys got 
together and decided to take in the Vesper ser- 
vice at the Old North Church where Paul 
Revere hung the lantern the night before the 
battle of Lexington and Concord. I wish you 
could see that building. It was just like I 
thought it would be, and they tell me there are 
almost «a dozen other churches just as famous in 
the city. 

But I must hurry on. I think the very first 
meeting on the general program Monday morn- 
ing was the best one of the whole week from 
the point of view of permanent value. ‘The 
Governor of Massachusetts was there and so was 
President Lowell of Harvard College. I sat 
right up near the front and I heard everything 
he said, and it wasn’t until I read the news- 
papers next morning that I realized he had said 





COLONEL LINDBERGH SEES MOTHER HONORED. 

Presentation of a life membership in the National Education Association to Mrs. 
Evangeline L. Lindbergh, in the presence of her distinguished son, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, was the closing feature at Mechanics’ Building of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


In front row, left to right: 
chusetts, Mrs. Lindbergh; Joseph M. Gwinn, president of the Department of Super- 


intendence; Colonel Lindbergh; Mrs. Fuller, the Governor's wife; 


Governor Fuller’s mother, the 


Governor of Massa- 


Mrs. Halsey, the 


Governor’s sister, and W. P. McCracken, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


something very important. Even yet I can’t 
make up my mind if that was because I agreed 
with all he said, or because I was too dull to 
understand what he did say, or because it wasn’t 
important until Frank Boynton wanted to be 
sure he would get elected president, and made 
a big fuss over it. Most of the men I talked 
with seemed to think educators should investi- 
gate new ideas before they shut their ears to 
them, and [ always thought the truth never hurt 
anyone and that the test of being really edu- 
cated was the ability to hear all sides of a ques- 
tion and then select the right solution. 

Monday night President Faunce of Brown 
University wasn’t bad when he said that he 
would rather have high schools than submarines 
for national defence. That’s just what I have 
been telling the folks in this town all along— 
education is our first line of defence. And be- 
sides that I have seen some awful good battles 
over a high school. 

But the big speech of the evening was de- 
livered by Adam MeMullen, governor of our 
neighboring state, Nebraska. What he told 
those eastern educators about farm conditions 
was a surprise to most of them. He told them 
the truth, and nothing but the truth about the 
farmer’s dollar and the manufacturer’s dollar, 
and I could have sat there until midnight listen- 
ing to him. And when he said, “Farming must 
pay” I thought:the roof would come off. | 
kind of gathered from what I heard in the lobby 
ufterwards that the east is sympathetic enough 
toward the farmer, but most of the folks back 
there don’t know anything about conditions, as 
we know them. 

William McAndrew of Chicago gave a nice 
talk Tuesday evening, but it seemed to me it 
was all sparks and no fire. After the fine con- 
vention he conducted in Cincinnati I kinder 
thought Superintendent McAndrew was a big 
enough man to make a successful rural school 
superintendent, and I told him so. But after 
hearing him Tuesday, I am beginning to think 
maybe I was mistaken. Saying bright cutting 
things about “schemesters in skirts” may indi- 
cate courage or it may only mean a lack of good 
judgment. In his case I am not sure which. 


President Angell of Yale spoke Thursday 
morning, but I didn’t get much out of his ad- 


(Wide World Photo.) 
dress. He was quite entertaining, but already 
I have forgotten what he said. Perhaps that 
because my wife’s sister’s boy is studying at 
Harvard and we are developing a Harvard com- 
plex in our family. 

But the general session ‘Thursday afternoon 
was a pippin. William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., walked 
up and down the stage and spoke so loud and so 
clear you could hear him all over the hall 
without the use of that bunch of loud speakers 
they had hanging from the ceiling. He said we 
need a man like John J. Tigert in the president’s 
cabinet, but nobody clapped when he said it. 
Then following him was a mild little old lady, 
Mrs. Katherine Lee Bates, the author of 
“America the Beautiful.” She was just the 
opposite of Superintendent Davidson and I 
think most of us felt her presence was a real 
treat. A chorus of little girls, representing 
more than twenty nationalities then sang the 
famous hymn. After that Dr. A'bert E. Win- 
ship of Boston spoke. His appearance was a 
signal for great rejoicing for there never was 
and there never can be another to fill the posi- 
tion he holds in the hearts and affections of 
schoolmen all over the country. 

I am not going to tell you about the Lind- 
bergh meeting for | had to stand through it all, 
and | ean’t say such things appeal to me. Of 
course it was a splendid thing to honor Mrs. 
Lindbergh as we say we did, but 1 have been 
wondering if it wasn’t the other way about, if 
she didn’t honor us. 

The meetings of the rural department were 
great. Every one of them was better than a 
county institute, and our organization is grow- 
ing more powerful every year. I wish I had 
time to tell you about Helen Heffernan of Cali- 
fornia, Searle Light of Connecticut, U. J. Hoff- 
man of Indiana, O. H. Plenzke of your own 
state of Wisconsin, Joe Roemer of Florida, 
Jewell Simpson of Maryland, Anna Cordts of 
Iowa, and a whole lot of others. 


Besides the meetings, there were a lot of other 
fine things about the convention. For instance, 
I didn’t see a plate of beans or a codfish all the 
time I was in Boston, although the number 
plates on the automobiles have baby codfish on 

(Concluded on Page 135) 
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“Not a single complaint since installing 


VULCAN ALL-HOT-TOP GAS RANGES” 





Women cooks in the Taylor- 
Allerdyce High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praise Vulcan’s 
operating ease. Installation 
by Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 





A huge Vulcan installation 
serves army invalids in the 
Walter Read Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., set up by 
Lawrence Ellerbrock, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The famous Sydenham Hos- 
pital, New York City, had a 
long battery of Vulcans in- 
stalled by Duparquet, Huot 
& Moneuse Co., New York. 


Three dependable Vulcan units in the Taylor-Allerdyce High School 


‘ie Taylor-Allerdyce High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., ranks among the country’s best-equipped institutions of 
learning. Its cafeteria serves 800 student lunches daily. Each 
meal, in gas bills, costs only 2-10 cent! And the meals are 
cooked on Vulcan All-Hot-Top Ranges. 

Convincing proofs of Vulcan superiority are not isolated. 
They are being reported from schools, clubs, hospitals, from 
coast to coast—wherever heavy-duty cooking operates under 
Vulcan economy. 

The Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, works 
its Vulcans on a 15-hour day basis, yet pays just over 5-10 
cent in gas bills per meal. The Glenville High School of the 
same city serves 12,000 Vulcan-cooked meals monthly at a 
4-10 cent rate. “The fact that not a single complaint has 
reached this office since the installing of Vulcans is positive 
proof we are securing proper results,” writes Principal 
H. H. Oully. 

Vulcan’s four-ring burner construction permits a perfect 
heat control. Vulcan was built for operating ease. Vulcan was 
built to cut gas costs. Are yours as low as these mentioned? 

You should study Vulcan facts. Send for your Vulcan 
book. Hotel Dept., Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 
41 Street, New York. Pacific Coast Distributors, Northwest 
Gas & Electric Co., Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 





B. P. O. E. Northside Branch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is just one of 
the many fraternal organiza- 
tions the country over which 
use Vulcans to serve discrimi- 
nating tastes. Installed by 
Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 






Beverley High School, Bever- 
ley, Mass., boasts the most 
modern of school equipment 
throughout. Its Vulcans were 
installed by Mitchell Wood- 
bury, Boston. 


te 


John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg, Pa., looked over 
the market and picked Vul- 
cans as the best. Equipped by 
Knight & Cooley, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., MAKERS OF SMOOTHTOP GAS RANGES, ORIOLE, ACORN AND 
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Ww oo the past few years hundreds of 
high schools, grade schools, parochial 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country 
have solved their lighting problem by installing 


DENZAR. 


Scientifically designed to properly DIFFUSE the 
light from the modern high-powered Mazda C 
lamp, the DENZAR bowl and reflecting dome 
eliminate all glare and harsh shadows. 
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THIS IS THE IDEAL 
LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 
ITS NAME IS 
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The student’s eyes are not blinded nor fatigued 
by the evenly distributed light of the DENZAR. 
Blackboards, wall maps and charts are adequate- 
ly illuminated as well as the desk tops. 


We shall be glad to send you on request further 
particulars of this ideal light for schools, or put 
you in touch with a lighting expert in your own 
town who can demonstrate its merits. 


Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 


219 South Jefferson Street 


CEe~* LAW 
mr 
Schools and School Districts 

A school district, having no legal existence, and 
never functioning as such, is held neither a cor- 
poration de jure, nor de facto.—School Dist. No. 
28 of Lake and Missoula counties v. Larson, 260 
Pacific Reporter, 1042, Mont. 

A statute providing for the creation of a new 
school district out of two or more existing (is- 
tricts applies where all territory involved lies in 
one county (Mont. rev. codes of 1921, § 1024).— 
School Dist. No. 28 of Lake and Missoula counties 
v. Larson, 260 Pacific Reporter, 1042, Mont. 

A petition not to consolidate school districts, 
not expressly objecting thereto, cannot be consid- 
ered in determining the number of objectors neces- 
sary for election on consolidation.—Beard v. Board 
of Education of Floyd county, 140 Southeastern 
Reporter, 372, Ga. 

A petition objecting to consolidation of school 
districts, signed by less than one fourth of the 
patrons, is held insufficient to require election.— 
Beard v. Board of Education of Floyd county, 140 
Southeastern Reporter, 372, Ga. 


School District Government 

Persons elected by school directors to fill vacan- 
cies on the board and who assumed the duties, 
were de facto officers——Carroll v. Leemon Special 
School Dist., 299 Southwestern Reporter, 11, Ark. 

Persons recognized as directors at meetings of 
school board are held at least directors de facto, 
even though not regularly appointed.—Cowles v. 
Independent School Dist. of Rome, 216 North- 
western Reporter, 83, Iowa. 

An attorney is held authorized to accept employ- 
ment from a de facto school board and incidentally 
defend quo warranto and mandamus proceedings 
against the members.— Cowles v. Independent 
School Dist. of Rome, 216 Northwestern Reporter, 
83, Iowa. 

The resignation of a school-board director not 
being intended to take effect until his successor 
was qualified, he could make a quorum in electing 
a successor (Iowa supplementary code of 1913, § 








2758).— Cowles vy. Independent School Dist. of 
Rome, 216 Northwestern Reporter, 83, Lowa. 

A majority of quorum is held sufficient to fill 
a vacancy on a school board in the absence of a 
statute requiring the majority of the whole board. 
—UCowles v. Independent School Dist. of Rome, 216 
Northwestern Reporter, 83, Lowa. 


School District Property 
A school board could employ counsel to defend 
an injunction proceeding to prevent a district 
treasurer from paying a teacher which it had em- 
ployed (Iowa code of 1897, § 2759).—Cowles v. 
Independent School Dist. of Rome, 216 North- 
western Reporter, 83, Lowa. 


Teachers 

The “patrons” of a school required to petition 
before employment of a relative of the directors 
as teacher is held to embrace heads of families 
only, including directors (Crawford & Moses Digest, 
§ 9029).—Carroll v. Leemon Special School Dist., 
299 Southwestern Reporter, 11, Ark. 

A school district is held bound under contract 
to employ a teacher, notwithstanding two directors 
participating in a meeting at which she was hired, 
were de facto officers only (Crawford & Moses 
Digest, § 9029; Ark. special acts of 1919, p. 187). 
—Carroll v. Leemon Special School Dist., 299 
Southwestern Reporter, 11, Ark. 

The question whether a teacher sustained any 
damages as a result of the district’s breach of 
employment contract is held for the jury (Ark. 
special acts of 1919, p. 187).—Carroll v. Leemon 
Special School Dist., 299 Southwestern Reporter, 
ll, Ate. 


A teacher, not being entitled to a certificate at 
the time of discharge, cannot recover compensa- 
tion nor damayes for unemployment (Idaho laws 
of 1921, c. 215, 76, 83)—Hayes v. Independent 
School Dist. No. 9, Twin Falls county, 260, Pacific 
Reporter, 1031, Idaho. 


—Suit to enjoin the school board of District 
No. 1 in Chikaming and New Buffalo townships. 
Mich., from selling $360,000 worth of school bonds 
was filed by a taxpayer. The claim is made that 
the election at which the bonds were approved 
by a vote of 62 to 48 was illegal. The ballots 
were not initialled by the examiners as required 
by law and only four notices were posted instead 
of five. The school board is composed of Guy 





Chicago, Illinois 





Wire, Edward DeMorrow, William Royce, Clara 
Neier, and Cora Murphy, 

—The taxpayers’ association of lron county, 
Mich., asked the courts to restrain the lron River 
school board from paying the expenses of the super- 
intendent while attending the National Education 
Convention. The court held that it was not in a 
position to judge whether such attendance has 
Value. The law leaves the option with the board. 
A local newspaper analyzes the subject as follows: 
“We should say that whether such benefit is es- 
sentially personal or accrues to the community is 
one about which there can be no generalization. 
A school superintendent, for instance, can make 
attendance at a national educational gathering 
pretty much a joy ride, getting little out of it 
and bringing little home. But again, he can, by 
attendance at the sessions likely develop ideas of 
most value to his community and making what he 
has observed the subject of a carefully prepared 
paper for presentation to the teaching corps under 
his direction, make his trip worth to the com- 
munity and the school district far more than it 
cost. It is, it appears, largely a question of the 
superintendent.” 

‘The school board of the Bezetta township, near 
Warren, Ohio, has been enjoined from buying a 
new school site. The township voted $36,000 for 
a new school, and the contention is that the old 
site is preferable to the new. ‘The petition also 
alleges that Paul Durst, Ella Prinee and Dolly 
Grant, members of the school board, “have fraudu- 
lently, and against the best interests of the schools 
and taxpayers of said district. colluded together to 
defraud the school and taxpayers, and wilfully and 
maliciously abandoned the best interests of the 
schools and taxpayers and pupils, to advance their 
own personal, private and selfish interests, and 
that said collusion constitutes a violation 
and abuse of their discretionary powers.” 


YTOss 


—The Illinois court has rendered a deeision in 
the case of a school district where a mandamus 
proceeding had been issued to compel the issuance 
of school bonds which had been voted. Part. ef 
the bonds had been issued prior to the passage 
of the act of July 7, 1927, which reduced the debt 
limit for counties under 5,000 population, and for 
other municipal corporations under 300,000 popu 
lation to 2% per cent of the taxable property. 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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<== No wonder Huck Finn played hookey!@ 
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HINK for a moment of 
the discomforts and incon- 
veniences of “school days”— 
when freckled Huck “‘used to go 
fishing instead.” . . . Pot-bellied, 
wood-burner stoves . . . out- 
houses . . . nailed-down windows 
. . old-fashioned tables and benches . . . noisy, 
cold and drafty floors. Not too inviting—those 
schoolrooms! 


Today we have modern plumbing, scientific 
heating and ventilation, correct posture seats and 
desks . . .and Bonpep FLoors. 


When modern resilient floors mean so very 
much to the health, comfort and peace of mind 
of students and teachers, why should any school 
have floors of the “Huck Finn” period? 


Bonpep FLoors—with every modern advan- 
tage of quiet, comfort and easy-cleaning—may be 
installed right over the old floors, in most cases. 
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Do old-fashioned floors ‘‘date”’ 
your schoolrooms? 





Then get the facts from the 
Bonpep FLoors CompaNny— 











t= Yt. . learn how economical these re- 
SS silient floors are. Learn too, about 


the wonderful Sealex Process which has made 
Bonpep Fioors of Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum 
and Gold Seal Jaspé Linoleum almost as 
easy to clean as glazed tile. 






The effect of this exclusive 
process—unlike a mere surface coat or veneer— 
is to penetrate and seal every tiny pore of the 
linoleum, producing a unique, soil-proof super- 
finish which prevents the absorption of dirt and 
liquids. Ink or grease may be wiped up easily, 
with no harm to the floor. 
BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco ~ Distributors in other principal cities 


Equipped with Lupton Steel Windows— 
the Kibler High School at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Edw. B. Green & Sons 
and Albert Hart Hopkins, Architects. 
Braas Bros. Co., Inc., Contractors. 
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ELL versed in the window requirements of schools, Lupton engineers will 
help you plan the best natural lighting and ventilation, at least cost, for 
your school. Avail yourself of their services, without obligation, before you build. 


L 





(Concluded from Page 70) 

The court, in its decision, holds that a classi- 
fication based on a difference in population is 
reasonable, and that section 3 is not invalid as 
heing special or local legislation. 

The contents of section 3 are included in the 
title; but the act and title deal with the exten- 
sion and levying of taxes and with the limitation 
of indebtedness of municipal corporations. . The 
debt limitations (sec. 3) is not germane to nor 
related to the levy and extension of taxes (sec. 2). 
Therefore, the act is not invalid and unconstitu- 
tional as being in violation of section 13 of article 
4 of the Illinois constitution. Since both subjects 
covered in the act are mentioned in the title, the 
entire act is void. 


—The state education department of Wisconsin 
has issued the following ruling: “It is the duty 
of the school board or the board of education to 
inquire into and report failure of a teacher to 
faithfully perform his duties. A poor teacher 
should not be retained. A district board which 
knowingly retains a teacher whose work is clearly 
inefficient is neglectful of duty: First, because 
of permitting waste of children’s time and creating 
indifference to schoolwork, and secondly, because 
of useless waste of school money. In order that 
an inefficient teacher should not be continued in 
the school the law gives the board the power to 
dismiss, a power that should he exercised more 
frequently than it is.” 


—The new Wisconsin law, which requires that 
school-board elections be held April 3, will be 
ignored in the several cities. At Green Bay it 
is agreed that the difficulty with the law is that 
it provides for the election of the school board 
and sets it up so that one third of the board (or 
as nearly as may be) shall be elected annually. 
There is no provision, however. to determine in 
the first election which of the seven members shall 
hold office for three years, which for two years, 
and which for one year. It is customary in such 
laws to state that the two receiving the highest 


number of votes will he elected for three years. . 


the two receiving the next highest number of votes 
for two years. and the others for the one-year 
term. The failure of the law to state this simple 
rule would in the event of an election being held 
result in confusion with no rules for settling it. 
Under the old law the present members of the 
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board hold office until their successors are elected 
or appointed and qualify, so that any action they 
might take would he legal, the mayor thinks, and 
in the meantime the legislature may clarify the 
law. A similar conclusion has been reached by 
the corporation counsel of Eau Claire, Wis. 


—An interesting school-board battle has been 
fought to a finish at St. Bernard, Ohio. Mr. 
Charles Van Den Eynden, a member of the school 
board had moved to Mount Airy, a neighboring 
town. Thereupon, his membership on the board 
was declared vacant and Mr. Irvin Paulson was 
appointed his successor. Mr. Van Den Eynden then 
brought court action which sought to have Mr. 
Paulson ousted and himself restored. The court 
of appeals declared that Mr. Van Den Fynden had 
“removed” from the district within the meaning 
of the statutes, and so was subject to removal from 
the board. 


—The school trustees of Pomona, Calif.. have 
been sued for $51,000 damages by John Mitchell 
for the death of his son John A. Mitchell, from 
injuries received a year ago, tackling a football 
dummy. The complaint charges that the dummy 
was so insecurely constructed that its framework 
fell when the boy tried to use it. 


—Dr. E. C. Tyler, president, W. A. Sweet, secre- 
tary. and Harold Lindahl, treasurer of the board 
of education of Iron River, Mich., have been en- 
joined by the Iron county taxpayers’ association 
from paying salaries to the school trustees and 
paying travelling expenses of Supt. C. A. Pfeiffer 
attending the Boston department of superintend- 
ence meeting. The hoard fixed the salaries of its 
NITEEEUOUOEROOOOUODEROOOUOOORENCOUORAOONONOOERENOOODEEOCOOSOOUCOROOOCNNEREeCEOCOOeOONCOUOeTRONNeRsecONOcNOoeoOerNoeOOeEserOOneT 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 

Libraries continue, as well as supplement, the 
teaching of the schools. For many years the pub- 
lic library has been considered an integral part 
of public education. Now a new note of em- 
phasis is being heard—adult education through 
the library. 

Formal education may cease with high school; 
informal education continues through life. Some 
learn through experience; some through reading 
and study. Everyone acquires some knowledge 
every day. Those who develop fastest are those 
who work systematically toward a chosen goal.— 
F. K. W. Drury. 
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2205 East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 


Windows 


officers at $250 a year, and the members at $125 
a year. This was done after a conference with 
©. L. Goodrich, deputy state school commissioner. 
who explained the operation of the new school 
laws. The board feels that it has acted clearly 
within the meaning of the law. both in the matter 
of salaries and superintendent’s traveling expenses. 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion has ruled that the schoolhouse may not he 
used for religious purposes. The department points 
out that, while the statute is liberal in giving the 
school board power to grant the use of the school- 
house for some purposes, nevertheless the use of 
the schoolhouse cannot be granted for the purpose 
of conducting a religious revival meeting. Further- 
more, the meetings are frequently conducted almost 
every evening and they cannot fail to interfere 
with the prime purpose for which the building was 
erected. 

The department has also ruled that a teacher 
has no authority to require children to perform 
janitorial work about the school building. Such 
work must he performed either by the janitor, or 
the teacher, or by someone else under the direction 
of the board. 

—School hoards have no legal right to pay tui- 
tion for pupils of Tllinois attending schools out- 
side of the state. according to a recent ruling of 
Attorney General Carlstrom. The ruling was given 
to the school board of Aledo where the board paid 
the tuition of Mercer county pupils attending high 
school at Muscatine, Iowa. The reason given for 
attendance in another state was the nearness of 
the city of Muscatine to the home of the pupil. 
permitting the pupil to live at home and attend 
school, which was not readily possible if he 
attended school in an Tllinois city. 


——The outstanding handieap to educational prog 
ress in Missouri, according to Charles A. Lee, state 
superintendent, is in its antiquated arrangements 
of the rural districts. The present plan of district- 
ing was adopted nearly seventy-five years ago. It 
is essentially the small district, small school, one- 
teacher plan. Few of the districts as now arranged 
are able to support good schools. There are more 
than 9,000 districts in the state where there should 
be, according to Mr. Lee, only 1,000, or, at most, 
1,200. 
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Commerce and Finance Building, University of Indiana, Bloomington. Robert Frost 
Daggett, Architect. Built of Quarry-run Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


ALL-STONE FACING 
GAINING IN FAVOR 


ae of the finest college build- 
ings in the country have walls faced 
with Indiana Limestone. 


New ways of producing this beautiful, 
light-colored natural stone have so reduced 
its cost that now all-stone facing is not pro- 
hibitively expensive for public schools. 


Our illustrated booklet shows dozens of 
modern school buildings having walls either 
faced entirely with Indiana Limestone, or 
walls of brick or local stone with Indiana 
Limestone trim. Write for a copy today. 


The light color of Indiana Limestone gives 
such a pleasing effect when it is used for the 
embellishment of brick walls that school 
boards and school architects the country over, 


on the basis of its genuine merit, have been 
won to its use. 

Low exterior upkeep expense is always a 
factor of decided importance in school con- 
struction. 


Walls faced with Indiana Limestone remain 
beautiful year after year without expensive 
cleaning or costly repairs. All-stone faced 
schools are therefore constantly growing in 


favor. ; 
Write for booklet 


Every school board and official should have 
a copy of our booklet which gives authori- 
tative facts relating to the design and cost of 
modern school buildings. Write for your copy 
today. Address Box 780, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Ind. 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 





Detail, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects. 
An example of Indiana Limestone trim. 
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Every school executive should have a copy of the Durand mamnor Saati 
If you haven’t received yours, send for it— no obligation involved. 
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OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION ADOPTS 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The educational council of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association has recently adopted a five-year pro- 
gram of educational achievement for the schools of 
the state. The program was prepared by a special 
committee, appointed by the president of the coun- 
cil, Dr. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati, which was 
composed of seven members, with Mr. R. L. Morton 
of Athens, as chairman. 

‘The program outlines six major problems of edu- 
cational achievement which are to be carried out 
during the next five years. During the period of 
1928-1932, the educational council will be organized 
into six committees, and all committees will be 
appointed by the president of the council, with 
the exception of committee number 1, which will 
form the permanent program committee, and will 
also serve in an advisory capacity to the presi- 
dent in promoting the work of the council. A 
brief outline of some of the typical jobs to be 
performed by the committees is as follows: 

City Rural-School Districts. What is the best 
form of organization, for school purposes, of the 
rural territory which lies immediately contiguous 
to city-school districts? Is further legislation re- 
garding such districts needed? 


Educational Tawation. The council’s committee 
should cooperate with the state department of edu- 
cation, the committee on taxation and legislature, 
and with other interests in the state, in devising 
means for producing sufficient revenue and dis- 
tributing such revenue in a manner that will effec- 
tively promote the functions of the state and local 
government. 


A System of Financial Accounting. Cooperation 
and support should be given the state department 
of education by the state teachers’ ‘association 














through its educational council in completing and 
putting into effect a plan for financial accounting. 

Waste and Leonomy im Public Education. Are 
there respects in which greater economy may be 
etfected in educational administration, without the 
loss of etliciency? Is there at present preventable 
waste in the cost of supervision, in the size of 
classes, and in the use of buildings, equipment, 
and supplies? Is it advisable to reduce the num- 
ber of years of schooling required, from twelve 
to eleven? 

Lhe Improvement of Teachers in Service. What 
are the mest effective agencies for maintaining at 
a high level the professional enthusiasm of teachers 
in service? 

The Improvement of Supervision in County-School 
Districts. How much supervision does the typical 
rural teacher receive? How can the supervision 
of rural teachers be improved, without the em- 
ployment of additional supervisors? 

The County Unit of School Administration. 
Would economy and efficiency be effected by the 
adoption of the county unit of administration for 
all schools, outside of those included in city and 
exempted village districts? To what functions 
should township and other local boards of educa- 
tion be limited? 

A Uniform System of Child Accounting. Would 
the interests of education be promoted through uni- 
formity in child-accounting procedures? Where 
should the authority for determining child-account- 
ing procedures be vested? 


Summer-School Regulations at Philadelphia, Pa. 


In compliance with the regulations of the 
Pennsylvania department of public instruction, the 
school board of Philadelphia has ruled that the 
summer high-school term shall consist of sufficient 
school days of three and one-half hours each to 
make 128 hours of instructional time and service. 
The board has revised the salary schedule for sum- 
mer high schools to read as follows: 

Principals of summer high schools will be paid 
$500 the first year, $500 the second year, and $500 
the third year; teachers will receive $275 the first 
year, $300 the second year, and $325 the third 
year; group chairmen will be paid $325 the first 
year, $350 the second year, and $375 the third 
year; secretaries will be paid $225 the first year, 


$250 the second year, and $275 the third year; 
clerical assistants will be paid $135 the first year, 
$150 the second year, and $165 the third year. 


-PLay BALL! 
| 


HE sure harbinger of Spring— 

when the boys, flushed with suc- 
cess in studies and winter sports, 
gather in the locker room to don 
their uniforms for the Spring base- 
ball practice. 


“Red” and a league baseball are 
boon companions from March un- 
til October, when the Big Series 
takes place—and “Red” captains 
this year’s nine. Put two and two 
together, and you can hardly repri- 
mand “Red” for winding up and 
heaving the ball at the locker door. 
But no harm was meant—“Red’s” 
just full of pep. And no damage was 
done—Durand Steel Lockers are 
made to withstand heavier impacts 


than “Red” and his baseball. 


DUR 
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1501 First National Bank 

Chicago Illinois 

EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 

TUNITY LACKING 

That equality of educational opportunity in the 
United States is a farce is the recent statement 
of Dr. E. L. Hendricks, president of Central 
Missouri Teachers’ College, speaking before a con- 
ference on professional preparation of teachers in 
rural schools. 

Dr. Hendricks pointed out that children in small 
rural schools are not given the opportunities 
afforded to children in the larger city schools. 
There is no greater problem in the field of edu- 
cation than the one-room rural school, according 
to Dr. Hendricks, and there are more than 150,000 
of them. The rural child must have educational 
opportunities equal to those of the city child and 
education must prepare for rural as well as for 
city life. 

One indication of inequality is the status of the 
teacher in the rural school. The teacher in the 
rural school is paid $750 a year and the teacher 
in the city school is paid $1,900. The one has 
one year of experience without supervision, and 
the other has five years of experience with super- 
vision. 

How may the rural-school teacher secure in- 
service training? The importance of this question 
appears when it is realized that if proper training 
and administration were given the rural schools, 
one year at least could be saved each child in 
attendance. This in itself would mean a gain of 
350,000 years. In-service training for teachers may 
be secured through activities outside the school- 
room, or by help from within. The summer school 
is of positive value as its popularity indicates, 
The greatest opportunity for training is within 
the system in which the instructor teaches. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 
—Cambridge, Mass. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. M. E. Fitz 
gerald that Harvard University be permitted to 
test 200 seventh-grade pupils and 200 ninth-grade 
pupils by standard intelligence tests and the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. The tests were for the 
purpose of determining the relative effectiveness 
of the eight-four plan and the six-three-three plan 
in developing the pupil’s command of the funda- 
mental subjects. An appropriation of $50 was 

made to cover the expense of the work. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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HROUGHOUT AMERICA, Architects and 
Builders are specifying Duraflex-A—the perma- 
nent, resilient flooring material that meets every 
requirement of modern construction with econ- 
omy. Its smooth, seamless, durable surface laughs 
at dust, water, fire, acids, alkalies and grinding 
footsteps, hence it is easy and economical to keep 
in perfect condition. It is sound absorbent, too! By all 
odds, Duraflex-A is the ideal flooring for all public build- 
ings. Write for complete data and specifications. The 
Duraflex Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. Offices in 
principal cities. 


DURAFLEX-A 
FLOORING 
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Detroit, MicHIGAN 

Masonic Temple 

Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No. 12) 
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A recent Duraflex-A Installation in Detroit, Michigan 
STANDARD Savincs & LoANn AssociaTION BUILDING 
GEORGE D.MASON & CO., Architects 
W.E. Wood Co., Contractors 
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School Busses of 
Proved Dependability and Economy 


UTILITY TRUCK 


‘495 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


This price now includes 
30 x 5 balloon tires on all 
four wheels. 


Also 
Light Delivery 


"275 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


The 
General Motors 
Proving Ground 


Comprising a tract of 1245 
acres, the General Motors 
Proving Ground at Mil- 
ford, Mich., is the greatest 
outdoor laboratory ever 


B\ devised for testing and 
proving automotive 
products. 


The outstanding dependability 
and economy of Chevrolet trucks 
have been proved by millions of 
miles of testing on the roads of the 
General Motors Proving Ground 
—and by millions of miles of usage 
in the hands of owners in every 
line of business! 


Fast, rugged and dependable... 
and amazingly economical in their 
consumption of gasoline and oil— 
Chevrolet trucks have repeatedly 


Utility Truck with Special 
School Bus Body 


demonstrated their ability to pro- 
vide the world’s lowest ton-mile 
cost. School Bus Operators all 
over the country have learned by 
actual experience that Chevrolet 
trucks meet their strenuous needs 
perfectly—and with outstanding 
economy. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can pro- 
vide a body type designed espe- 
cially for your business. See him 
today and arrange for a trial-load 
demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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LLL AEE RELE DEES 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are designed and built to 
MAKE SCHOOL BOOKS LAST LONGER 
And 
PROMOTE HEALTHY SANITARY CONDITIONS 


While the books are in daily use and before their transfer. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
PROMOTE ECONOMY AND THRIFT, CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH 


WE HAVE 5 STANDARDIZED QUALITIES 


Offering a wide range of prices to meet every need. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 









(Continued from Page 74) 

—One of the features of Pres. Nealon’s recent 
report to the board of education of Bayonne, N. J., 
was a reference to the flood of applications for 
teachers’ positions, which had come to his office. 
It was revealed that an oversupply of teachers 
exists in both Hudson and Essex counties. Jersey 
City, also, has 350 teachers on the waiting list. 
It will be the policy of the Bayonne school board 
to give preference to local applicants. A _ local 
newspaper says: “To the girls who have perfected 
themselves for the profession of teaching this is 
naturally a serious and disappointing situation. 
The attractions of school teaching have influenced 
large numbers of girls to enter normal school and 


this is the greatest factor in creating an over- 
supply of teachers.” 

—The board of education of Mount Holly, N. J., 
has decreed that married women will, hereafter. 
be barred as teachers, except where married women 
now in the system are protected by tenure of office. 
Explaining the board’s action, Pres. Samuel A. 
Hart said: “We feel that employing married 
women is keeping out of positions young women, 
who have trained for teaching, thus tending to 
discourage teacher training. And then, there is 
the question of divided duty between home and 
school, which is upon the married woman who 
owes a first duty to her own children.” 





THE NEW W. J. 


WEBB SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, KY. 
Hubert T. McGee, Architect, Memphis, Tenn. 





—The board of superintendents of the New York 
City school system recently met “to consider ways 
to provide employment for the thousands of teach- 
ers and substitutes now on eligible lists for whom 
there are no positions.” There is no present indi- 
cation that a solution of the problem will be found 
as lack of funds will make it impossible to pro- 
vide any unusual number of vacancies. Consolida- 
tion of classes rather than creation of new sections 
is necessary to keep within the 1928 budget al- 
lowance. 

—Springfield, Vt. The public schools of Spring- 
field report an average increase of 85 pupils each 
year for the last three years, with a present en- 
rollment of nearly 1,600 pupils. Supt. E. G. Ham. 
in a special report to the school board, has asked 
for an addition to the high-school building to take 
care of the needs of the high school and the over- 
flow from the grades. 

—The board of education of Penn township, near 
Hillsboro, Ohio, has decreed that hereafter no 
teacher will be employed who has not two years 
of normal training above high-school graduation, 
and in the high school no one having less than 
a college degree will be employed. The board con- 
sists of Roy Watts, president; Carl Wolfe, vice 
president; Clarence Larkin, clerk; Hugh Morrow, 
F. L. Cannon and Isaac Dunlap. 

—Mr. Arthur S. Somers of the New York City 
board of education recently denounced the, law 
which compels school attendance up to the 
18th year. He holds that it ought to be reduced 
to 16 years. Mr. Somers also told the board that 
many of the large business organizations. have 
adopted the policy of getting around the law by 
not employing boys and girls until they are 18 
years of age and that others have an adroit way 
of avoiding the law through the establishment of 
two grades of salary—one for the continuation 
school pupils and a higher salary for those boys 
and girls who are relieved of that requirement. 
He said it was up to the board to decide what 
was the best thing to do in the interest of the 
growing youth of the city. He pointed out that 
the evening high schools offer complete educational 
facilities and reward the students with a diploma 
which is the full equivalent of that given by the 
day high schools. “The best evidence of the fact 


that young people will attend evening high school 
is that they can’t take care of all who apply,” he 
continued. 
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Firestone Park School, Akron, Ohio 


T. Ralph Ridley, Architect 
Akron, Ohio 
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Junior High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
John D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, Il. 





Senior High School, York, Pa. 
John B. Hamme, Architect, York, Pa. 


— 


Girls’ Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hoffman-Henon Co., Architects, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


These school buildings and hundreds of 
others, have better ventilation and clean- 
er windows because of the installation of 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment. 


Williams Reversible Win- 
dows cost less to clean be- 
cause they are completely 


reversible and may _ be 
cleaned from inside the 
room. 


In the more than twenty- 
five years we have been 
making Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment for 
double hung and_ plank 
frame windows, hundreds 
of school buildings in all 
parts of the country have 
been Williams equipped. 






High School, Sewickley, Pa. 
Press C. Dowler, Architect, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lehman Junior High School, Canton, Ohio 
Thayer & Johnson, Architects, 
New Castle, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ritter & Shay, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO., E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave.,. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 








A measure pending in the Virginia state legis- 
lature seeks to abolish the county-school boards 
and substitute, therefore, the boards of supervisors 
of the county. J. J. Kelley, the division superin- 
tendent of Wise county, opposes the change. He 
holds that the claim that the people have no voice 
in the administration of the schools is not well 
founded. “Elect the school-board members by popu- 
lar vote,” he says, “and the control will be in 
the hands of the people. Let the supervisors con- 
trol the schools and they will become the tool of 
the politician. When the schools are thrown 
directly into politics and the placement of teachers 
depends direct upon the person seeking office it 
is not fair to say or assume that sooner or later 
these teaching positions will be bartered for votes, 
and election will not be governed by educational 
policies but educational policies will be governed 
by politicians.” 


The state educational department of Wisconsin 
issued an opinion to the effect that “It is the 
privilege of a parent to visit the school. However, 
it is not the privilege of a parent to direct the 
teacher as to the manner in which instruction 
shall be given and classes shall be held. Any 
attempt to do so, is interference with the school- 
work. Furthermore, no patron, whether school 
officer or not, is privileged to criticize the manner 
of conducting the school-work before the pupils, 
or before even a small number of pupils. Adverse 
criticism tends to diminish the esteem and respect 
which pupils should have for their teacher. If 
the patron has any complaint as to the manner 
in which the school is conducted it is his privilege 
to take the matter up with the school board as 
a board and not with any one member of the 
board. The courts hold that it is an easy matter 
to get into trouble for disturbing a public or a 
private school. Section 384.14 of the statutes 
reads as follows: “Any person who shall wilfully, 
maliciously or wantonly or in any way molest or 
disturb any private or public school while in ses- 
sion, shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
county jail, not more than thirty days or by fine 
not exceeding fifty dollars.” 

Leading educators of Oklahoma contemplate a 
revision of the school code. The members of the 
committee appointed by the Oklahoma Education 
Association to undertake the revision are: Supt. 
A. G. Bowles of Tulsa county; State Supt. John 


‘ 


S. Vaughan; Supt. J. R. Barton, Oklahoma Citv: 
Supt. P. P. Claxton, Tulsa; Pres. M. A. Bizvell. 
University of Oklahoma. 

The legislature of New York has appropriated 
the sum of $10,000, for a survey of the state de- 
partment of education. “In the reorganization of 
the state department, a large number of new 
functions have been assigned to the education de- 
partment, and owing to the increase in state aid, 
some $70,000.000 are being distributed in appor- 
tionments to the public school through this depart- 
ment,” the governor wrote in his message. “Taken 
in conjunction with the collection of thousands of 
dollars in fees for the various professions each 
day, these new duties make it most desirable that 
the education department should have the benefit 
of expert advice concerning the latest financial pro- 
cedure and improved apparatus for accounting. 
apportioning and recording.” 

—Supt. Fred Starr of Noblesville, Ind., has 
worked out a plan for midvear promotions which 
will be introduced gradually into the schools. 
Under the plan, all pupils beginning school at- 
tendance, who will be 6 years old before the first 
of March, will be enrolled at the opening of the 
second semester. At this time also. the high-school 
students may complete their studies and may not 
he required to attend school the remainder of the 
year. There will be one commencement and this 
will be held at the usual time in the spring. 


—Shelbyville, Ind. The school board has made 
a new ruling governing the age for admission of 
first-grade pupils as a result of the congested con- 
dition of the schools at the present time. Under 
the new rule, beginning pupils who enroll in Sep- 
tember must have reached the age of 6 years at the 
opening of the semester. In other words, the 
period of grace for the first semester has heen 
reduced from nine weeks to one week. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has begun 
a study of the all-year school plan with a view 
to its possible adoption in the schools. A ques- 
tionary on the subject was sent out to the grade 
and high-school principals in order to get their 
reaction on the proposed plan. 

—An order requiring school-bus operators in 
Oklahoma to equip their machines with an emerg- 
ency door has been issued by the state fire marshal’s 
office. The order seeks to provide safe and proper 


exit for children in case a bus overturns on the 
road, It was pointed out that in case a gasoline 
tank should explode or the truck catch fire, there 
would be only one exit for the children. In case 
the truck should be wrecked or overturned on its 
side, where the door is located, the children would 
be trapped. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. An advisory board of twelve 
members has been appointed to assist the superin- 
intendent in his efforts to obtain closer and more 
effective cooperation of the various educational de- 
partments of the school system. The new board, 
at its first official meeting, discussed the question 
of how school teachers may be assisted in carrying 
out their work more efficiently, and several per- 
tinent suggestions were made. It is planned to 
hold regular weekly conferences, the meetings to 
be attended by the several department heads. At 
these meetings, general school problems will be 
diseussed and each one in attendance will be per- 
mitted to present his needs. 


Directors on the board include the directors of 
the several special subjects, the supervisor of the 
elementary grades, the assistant to the superin- 
tendent, and the several department heads. 


—The problems of midyear promotions and 
February commencement exercises at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., have been solved by the board with the 
adoption of a winter graduating program for 1929. 
In view of the fact that large groups of students 
will complete their high-school courses in January 
or February during the next five years, the board 
has begun a revision of the school system from the 
kindergarten through the seventh grade. The 
eventual plan of elimination will require five or 
six years. The semiannual promotion plan has been 
in operation in the grades for some time, but 
it will not be effective for the high school until 
1929 when the first large group will finish the 
course in the middle of the year. 

—Mr. C. Harold Porter, president of the school 
board of Brockton, Mass., in a recent report, sug- 
gests a redistricting of the city schools, providing 
for a reduction of the number of districts and also 
the number of district superintendents. The change 
is suggested in the direction of administrative 
efficiency and economy. 
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Three ‘Reasons Why You Will ‘Prefer 
CELESTIALITE “gat 


. national popularity of the beautiful CELESTIALITE is growing by leaps 
and bounds! Schools throughout the country appreciate this new and scien- 
tific three layer lighting globe, which produces man’s best substitute for Daylight 
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STER-O-MINT 


This fragrant purifying spray 
leaves the air pleasant and 
clean. Produces a lasting fra- 
grance. 





TRACKLESS FLOOR DRESSING 


a scientifically prepared wood 
floor product which reduces 
expense of floor maintenance, 
producing lighter and cleaner 
floors. Rejuvenates the beauty 


of the wood. 


Hillyard Chemical 





SHINE-ALL 


cleans, polishes, and preserves 
in one operation all types of 
floors, walls, woodwork, and 
desks. The one cleaner for 
every surface. 


hygiene. 


ST. JOSEPH. MO. U.S.A. 


HYGIENIC CLASSROOMS 


Hygienic conditions justify the adoption of Hillyard’s 
Standard U.S. Registered products. Schoolroom main- 
tenance with the Hillyard method insures healthful and 
wholesome surroundings so necessary for efficient 
school work. 


PINE-O-CIDE 


an antiseptic which reduces 
the spread of communicable 
diseases to a minimum and in- 
sures sanitary conditions. 


COCOANUT LIQUID SOAP 


a pure liquid soap with a 
heavy anhydrous base. In- 
dividual service promotes 


Company 


Copyright 
1928 








<IBUILDING } NEWS 
A OF THE SCHOOLS: 


SEQUEL TO THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

In Sunday’s Tribune were pictured the new gym- 
nasiums which are to be built for the boys and 
girls of the Oak Park High School. Gymnasiums 
is not the proper word; we should have said field 
houses. The distinction is one of degree. Hull 
house was a gymnasium. The field house for girls 
will contain, among other facilities, five separate 
gymnasiums, each 60 by 80 ft., two or three hun- 
dred shower baths, special exercise rooms for cor- 
rective gymnastics, and examination and record 
rooms. The field house for boys will, when used 
as a meeting place, accommodate an audience of 
5,000. There will be lockers for 2,000. It will com- 
pare favorably with any university field house in 
the country. It will have a 75-ft. tank, a cinder 
track, and three tearooms directly accessible from 
the athletic field. 


We expect that Oak Park’s expenditure for these 
field houses will be matched before long by other 
communities which have the money for them. This 
generation is willing to lavish money upon physical 
education partly because it has learned to place a 
cash value upon good health, and partly through a 
love of sport. The danger is not that we shall 
spend too little on gymnasiums but too much. 
There was a time when a school gymnasium was 
intended for use only when the outdoors was too 
wet or too cold, judged by Spartan standards. The 
construction of these magnificent buildings may 
tend to keep the young indoors when they would 
better be out skating or playing running games. 

We have traveled a long way from the little red 
schoolhouse. The government which formerly 
assumed the obligation of teaching the young to 
read, write, and calculate and little else, now un- 
dertakes to control even the playtime of the chil- 
dren. Possibly this is a recognition of the fact 
that urban communities are not safe places for 
children to run about in at will. In any event, it 
smacks of socialism. Unless the danger is delib- 
erately guarded against there is reason to fear that 
a new generation less accustomed to independence 


and less schooled in self-discipline than its predeces- 
sors will inherit the land. ‘There are points of 
resemblance between a field house and a hothouse. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
BIRMINGHAM’S SCHOOLHOUSING 
PROGRAM 

—Last October the board of education of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., let contracts for six elementary 
schools amounting to $400,000. The architects en- 
gaged are Warren, Knight & Davis. William B. 
Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., serves as the consulting 
architect on these and other school buildings. The 
plans were open for public inspection and criti- 
cism, and the final plans were approved late in 
November. 

Plans are under way for four other elementary 
buildings. A most attractive site overlooking both 
the residential and business section of the city 
has been purchased for a new senior high school 
on the south side. Other sites have also been 
secured for contemplated elementary schools. The 
buildings contemplated for 1928 involve an outlay 
of $1,320,000 for elementary schools, and $500,000 
for a high school. 


BUILDING NEWS 


—Cleveland, Tenn. A school of eight classrooms 
and auditorium is under construction at the 
present time. The contract has been let for the 
erection of a combined elementary- and high-school 
building. The building will contain twenty class- 
rooms, an auditorium, and study hall. 

—An election was held on March 20 to vote 
bonds for a new ward school, to cost approximately 
$50,000. 

—The trustees of School Dist. No. 4, Rock 
Springs. Wyo., have taken steps to purchase old 
China Town, a large plot of ground adjacent to 
the Washington School, for use as a playground. 

The trustees have asked the citizens’ committee 
of the Lion’s club to undertake a survey of the 
housing situation in the high school. The high 
school is in need of an addition to house additional 
pupils. 

—Chehalis, Wash. A junior-high-school building 
has been completed, at a cost of $140,000. The 
building which was occupied in March, has _ re- 
lieved the overcrowded conditions in the elementary 
and high schools. 

—The board of education of Bonham, Tex., has 
asked the city council to call an election to vote 


bonds for sehool-building construction. A ward 
school and a building for colored pupils will be 
erected. 

—McKeesport, Pa. The school board will issue 
bonds in the amount of $580,000 about April 1, 
for the erection of two elementary schools and an 
addition to an existing building. 

—Puyallup, Wash. A junior-senior high school 
will be occupied shortly. The first unit containing 
classrooms and administrative rooms was completed 
on September 12, while the second unit containing 
the gymnasium and junior-high-school sections was 
completed in February. The building has been 
erected at a cost of $205,000. 

—Park City, Utah. The new high school which 
was occupied February 1, was financed through a 
bond issue approved by the voters in September, 
1925. The building which is entirely fireproof, is 
provided with an auditorium, a gymnasium, and 
a community athletic field which adjoins the build- 
ing. It was erected and equipped at a total cost 
of $192,000. 

—Beckley, W. Va. During the coming summer, 
the school board plans to erect the first unit of 
a future twelve-room elementary school. Other 
building activities in the school district will in- 
clude the erection of an eight-room building at 
Pemberton, a six-room building at Crab Orchard, 
and a four-room building at Sullivan. 


—A “bureau of building construction and main- 
tenance” is maintained in connection with the 
division of attendance and employment of the Con- 
necticut state education department. The bureau 
has an inspector who inspects buildings under the 
statute to see that they are properly equipped with 
fire escapes, if necessary, and that the law con- 
cerning building construction and equipment of 
buildings in connection with fire hazard is com- 
plied with. The consulting architect of the state 
board of education is a member of the staff of 
the bureau. 


At the present time a systematic survey of all 
school buildings in the state is under way. When 


completed, the survey will offer a valuable source 

of information concerning Connecticut schools. 
Besides making the inspections and surveys, the 

bureau stands ready to consult with boards of edu- 

cation and others interested in schoolhouse con- 

It has on file many plans of modern 
(Continued on Page 82) 


struction. 
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Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Tietig & Lee, | 
Architects. Principal C. M. Merry says: ‘The 
Kernerator is a valuable asset to the lunch room."* 


The Safe, Sanitary Way 
Modern Schools Dispose 
of Waste and Garbage 


HE Kernerator, chimney-fed incinerator has solved 
T the problem of waste disposal in many of the coun- 
try’s best known schools, academies and seminaries, 
both large and small. 


High School, Leone 
ardo, N. J., de 
signed by Ernest 
A. Arend, Ash- 
bury Park, N. J., 


How effectively and economically it does its work is Architect. (Letter 

































N. Y. Architect, W. B. Chambers, N. Y. 
North Eastern Construction Co., Contrace 
f all tors. Supt. Jas. Ballatine says: **Kernerator 
he is indispensable.”’ 
VV hen 


ource 

s. 

3, the 

' edu- 
con- 

odern 


evidenced by these testimonials — a few picked at ran- reproduced above) 
dom from many. 
In planning new schools — be sure that you include 
Kernerator in the plans. At least investigate the advan- 
= | tages and economies in having this long-wanted con- 
- | venience in buildings where so many children and died 
| sfat2 
be young people are under one roof. ond Gileais 
ion. 
, 3 Philadelphia. 
ue Here’s What Kernerator Assures: bein f Catherine, 
on 1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% school fires im ‘Chief Sou. 
through trash piles in the basement. says, *’The Kernera- 
2. Banist | “ki F d tor is disposing of 
ool . Banishes the trucking of waste paper an gaibage, rubbish, 
ing sweepings to the basement. shavings, ete.» in a 
> | ‘ ' : 7 very satis actory 
ted 3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy shamner. Frederick Douglass 
ing ing, cleaning, and replacing of garbage cans. High School, Bal- 
vas 4, Provides for instant disposal of refuse from a ~ — 
° m4 ens an isco, 
een cafe and cafeteria. Archts. H.G. Pere 
ch 5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling garbage eee Prine 
ea wagons to call for garbage. oa th. A. te 
: . ‘ : ™ : ins says, “‘Kerner- 
her, 6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and great i © ee enne to cattdechcy 
i. er health assurance. : = a — in every particue 
;= : acai a , lar. 
and 7. Costs nothing ~” aperane or meetene requires Nathan Hale Grade 
ild- no fuel—an occasional match burns the waste . 
; ; School, New Hav 
cost and air dried garbage. en, Conn., Brown 
‘ and Von Beren, 
Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the mason- Archts. Miss Bes- 
mer, dd b li le : the h - I hi . sie J. Rattelsdorf- 
‘ of Try a S ut itt e more Ww en t e regu ar Cc imney 1S er, Principal, says, 
ther used. Send for our new illustrated school book which hanna 
in- gives valuable information on uses and installation of tory in every way. 
= Kernerator. You should have this data in your files. 
ard, 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
ile 733 E. WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
the 
Con- 7 
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- the 
with \ THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR | 
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a Stillman Hall, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
schoolhouses which may be consulted by those in- 
terested in building programs. 

—Wauwatosa, Wis. The first unit of a junior- 
senior-high-school building has been started. The 
building which will be erected at a cost of $230,000, 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1928. 
It is planned to erect additional units of the struc- 
ture as rapidly as the funds are available. The 
complete structure will represent an expenditure 
of $1,000,000. Herbst & Kuenzli, Milwaukee, are 
the architects. 

—Corpus Christi, Texas. The citizens recently 
approved a bond issue of $500,000 for the purchase 
of sites and the erection of schools. The 
school board plans to erect a senior high school 
and two elementary schools. 

—Corsicana, Texas. An elementary school was 
recently completed at a cost of $110,000. In ad- 
dition to classrooms, the building provides a 
cafeteria, an auditorium, restrooms, and clinic. It 
was erected from plans prepared by Architect Wm. 
B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo. 

—The school district of Goose Creek-Boytown, 
Texas, has voted $500.000-for the construction of 
six new buildings, to be completed in September, 
1928. 

—Charlottesville, Va. An athletic field house is 
nearing completion at the present time. The build- 
ing contains a reception hall, with locker and 
dressing rooms, showers and toilets, and a storage 
room for equipment. The building was erected 
from plans prepared by Calview, Browne, and 
Fitzgibbon of Norfolk. 

—Quanah, Texas. A Spanish type school build- 
ing has been erected in the third ward. Other 
buildings include an addition to the high school 
and a new colored school. 

—Washington, D.C., is still short of classroom 
space. Supt. Frank W. Ballou recently reported 
that there were 130 part-time classes. He recom- 
mends portable schools until the five-year building 
program can catch up with the «lassroom needs. 

—Pending the construction of an administration 
building, which has not yet been begun, the board 
of education of Cleveland, Ohio, will be housed 
in a rented building. 

—The board of education of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has announced a five-year building plan involving 
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VIEWS OF 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Moraga, California 










Architect 





$85,000. The details of the plan have not been 
announced. 

—Nacogdoches, Texas. The school district has 
expended $65,000 for new buildings and repairs 
during the past twelve months. An auditorium- 
gymnasium of the community type was erected, 
at a cost of $55,000. Mr. Shirley Simons, Lufkin, 
Texas, was the architect. 

—Silsbee, Texas. A six-room school has been 
completed and occupied. The building houses the 
first two grades of the school system and was 
erected at a cost of $3,300. The cost of the build- 
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ing was financed without the aid of a bond issue. 

—School Dist. No. 1 of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 
recently voted $80,000 in bonds for the erection of 
a junior high school. The cost of the completed 
structure will be $100,000. 

—The board of education of Claymont, Del., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of two addi- 
tions to the Claymont Consolidated School. The 
new additions will be erected at a cost of $76,743, 
or 33% cents per cu. ft. Messrs. Coffin & Coffin, 


New York City, are the architects. 
(Concluded on Page 87) 
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Lower speeds, 
less noise, 
better controls, 


{ a 5 nai 


with this 
PeerVent 
Unit 





OTHER 





PeerVent Unit with front removed. All parts can easily be removed and replaced, 
without tools. The air filter (extra equipment) can be of any make specified. 





The new PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Unit provides larger 


ventilation capacity at considerably lower fan speeds. This feature 


= FEATURES 

we hone sillier aiid not only helps to eliminate noise but also effects a substantial saving 
of fins embedded permanently into cop- of power. 

ted per alloy tubes. No soldered, welded, 

has brazed or gasketed joints. Damper construction and controls in the new PeerVent have been 
dl- 

The evasion baw amie dees impoved. Six standard combinations of hand and automatic control 
regulation, with saving of current at 

iin, 














lower speeds. 
Motor-generator set eliminated. 


Standard units and controls for prac- 
tically all requirements, eliminating 


expensive special designs. 


To Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., 
718-34 Crescent Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


(] Send booklet about PeerVent Units. 


(J Send your local representative. 





7 this. aah 9 your 


letterhead, please 


have been worked out, making it possible to select a standard system 


that fully meets any requirements. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET. Enclose the name and address of 
your architect and we will gladly mail him a copy, too. Or, on 


request, we will send our local representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
718-34 Crescent Ave. - - Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York, 369 Lexington Ave.; Boston, 80 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 135 University Ave.; Harrisburg, 705 
Telegraph Bldg.; Cleveland, 1836 Euclid Ave.; Detroit, 1214 Lafayette Bldg.; Chicago, 808 Monadnock 
Bldg.; Minneapolis, 240 Seventh Ave. So.; Portland, Ore., 927 Board of Trade Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEERVENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
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Special Prices— 


This Beautiful Line —of 


MIEDART 


i ry 
Ata Ss 


@ 


cabinet you’ve always wanted. These 

beautiful cabinets—every one of genu- 

ine Medart quality—are being offered 
at special pre-vacation prices. And there’s just 
time enough to get in your order—get a prompt 
delivery—and have it all set up before vacation 
time. All set up and ready for the fall term. 


a MOST opportune time to purchase the 


Utility! Just the last word in up-tg-date school 
“equipment. Shelves that you can slide in and 
out — adjustable every two inches — put them 
just where you want them. Doors that fit 
perfectly snug and equipped with a locking 
device that secures them in three places, top, 
bottom, and sides. The lock is in the handle— 
like the lock on the finest closed cars — trim 
aluminum handles that fit securely. 


And Beauty! From top to bottom, a smart 


SUT | 
J 
NHI) | 





Teacher’s Cabinet 


pecial Pre -Vacation 


— 


Steel School Cabinets 


Offer 


streamline effect that gives your cabinet a sin- 
gular dignity—to enhance the appearance of 
your classroom or office. The finish is a 
smooth, green Dupont Duco — baked on to 
withstand wear. A solid flush base completes 
the streamline effect, forms a sanitary founda- 
tion, and lends that built-in effect. 


The construction insures the durability. The 
enti binet is made of steel. The doors are 


— 


reinforced to prevent warping or sagging. The 
shelves are reinforced to give them a 200 lb. 
carrying capacity. 

From the number of styles shown here you can 
select a cabinet just suited for your individual 
needs. The sizes are all specified—just order 
by number. And if you wish, we'll post-date 
your bill 30, 60 or 90 days—giving you plenty 
of time to arrange for the payment. 


a 4 * 





Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3530 De Kalb Street . > St. Louis 


eres 


Single Door 
Wardrobes 


A compact dust-proof ward- 
robe finished in green 
Duco. Hat shelf above — 
long wardrobe space with 
coat rod. 


No. 791— 

19” wide, 18” deep, 64” high 
$16.50 

No. 787— 

19” wide, 18” deep, 76” high 
$20.15 


An ideal teacher’s cabinet 
—full width hat shelf at the 
top — wardrobe space with 
coat rod and three adjust- 
able shelves. Also very 
adaptable for the keeping 
of Janitor’s equipment. 


No. 767— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 64” high 
$31.20 


No. 764— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 76” high 
$33.80 


OS RET SRS ES Pe Se ER EE mR ree ne 


Wardrobe 
Cabinet 
A convenient place for 
wraps and personal effects. 
Full width shelf above with 
large wardrobe space and 
coat rod. 


No. 784— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 64” high 
$26.00 


No. 781— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 76” high 
$28.60 


Single Door 
Cabinet 
A very handy utility cabi- 
net that occupies very little 
floor space. Very appropri- 
ate for the small office or 
classroom. 
19” wide, 18” deep, 64” high 
$17.60 


No. 757— 
19” wide, 18” deep, 76” high 
$22.10 
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Spring Deliver 
pr ng Delivery 


This No. 751 


MEDART SPECIAL 
ALL-UTILITY CABINET 


Now Only 


Sa 20 


Size—36” wide, 18” deep, 76” high. 


In your private office, classroom or storeroom—this 
beautiful steel cabinet, adaptable for stationery, books, 
and general supplies that you wish under lock and key. 
Trim, streamline construction, finished in green Du- 
pont Duco. The four shelves are reinforced for a car- 
rying capacity of 200 lbs., each—they slide in and out 
easily and are adjustable every two inches. Two flush 
fitting doors with lock-in-handle. A strong, durable 


cabinet to give you years of service. 


= — 


“ll 


Desk High Cabinet 


A most handy way to keep 
your supplies beside your desk 


within arm’s reach — under 
lock and key. Absolutely dust- 
proof. 

No. 771— 


19” wide, 18” deep, 30” high 
$11.70 





Double Door 
Cabinet 


Suitable for a variety of gen- 
eral storage purposes. Adapt- 
able as a bookcase or station- 
ery cabinet. 


No. 754— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 64” high 
$28.60 
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Counter-High Cabinets 
A general supply cabinet of a 
height to make it suitable to 
serve as a counter for distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

No. 777—Single Door— 

19” wide, 18” deep, 42” high 

$16.25 


No. 774—Double Door— 
36” wide, 18” deep, 42” high 
$20.50 
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Character 
in 
Color 


RILLIANT color distinguishes 

modern interior decorations. 
There is a dynamic attractive- 
ness about striking color har- 
monies and contrasts that ap- 
peals so generally to folks of 
culture and taste. 


The use is not confined to resi- 
dential architecture, for there 
are evidences on every hand that 
banks, office buildings and com- 
mercial structures generally are 
taking on a new liveliness of 
character. 

Playing a leading part in this new 
movement is one of Nature’s oldest 
materials—Marble. The soft trans- 
lucence of its polished surface has an 
individuality not possessed by any 


other structural medium. Its colors 


_ run the range of the spectrum, and in 


such combinations and designs as only 
Nature herself could have conceived. 


In addition to its beauty, marble is 


durable. It will outlast the building itself, and requires practically no 


upkeep costs; and being impervious to moisture, is inherently sanitary. An unusually modest initial cost 


ultimately makes marble the most economical of all interior finishes. 


Write for the free booklet, ‘The Everyday Uses of Marble,” 
containing facts and illustrations about the practical applications 
of marble in buildings of varied character. Write Department 10-D. 


Ti here is No Substitute for Marbl. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING +: CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
received revised plans and specifications for new 
school buildings, which have been provided with 
thicker walls, improved roof flashing, and in which 
nonporous brick has been used. 

During the past month, the building department 
has completed plans for 13 schools which are now 
ready for bids. The contracts will represent ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 of schoolhouse construction 
and will be a substantial contribution to the move- 
ment now under way to reduce unemployment in 
the city. 

The board of education has received a report 
showing that 24 new school buildings are under 
construction and plans are in hand for other build- 
ings to provide 56.244 sittings. 

—The board of education of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
has awarded the contracts for the construction of 
the Lincoln High School, to cost $1,250,000, and 
the Twenty-seventh Avenue Junior High School, to 
cost $750,000. Additions to the West Division and 
North Division High Schools are under construc- 
tion, while additions will also be erected to the 
South Division and Boys’ Technical High Schools. 
In addition to these, two 20-room elementary 
schools are under construction at the present time. 
The entire list of building projects is included in 
the board’s $12,000,000 building program which is 
to cover a five-year period. 

—FEflingham, Ill. The city has voted a bond issue 
of $43,000 for an addition to the school building. 

—Boston, Mass. An appropriation of $490,500 
has been made for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of new land and building items. Of the total 
amount, $410,000 will be used for the erection 
of a continuation school, $12,000 for an addition 
to the Michelangelo School, and $10,000 for an 
addition to the Jamaica Plain School in the Bow- 
ditch district. 

Charleston, W. Va. The board of education 
has received bids for the erection of a colored high 
School, to cost $350,000. The building will con- 
tain nineteen classrooms, an auditorium, and a 
gymnasium, and will meet the needs of colored 
high-school pupils for the next twenty years. The 
building will be erected from plans prepared by 
Messrs, Ware, Tucker, Silling and Hutchinson. 

—South Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
received bids for the construction of a junior high 





For Permanent Safety 


ping. 


school, to cost $255,000. Messrs. Parkinson- & 
Dockendortt, La Crosse, Wis., are the architects. 

—Brenham, Texas. A new high school is in 
process of erection. The building which will be 
completed in time for the commencement exercises, 
will be erected at a cost of $180,000. 

—Watertown, Wis. Bids have been received for 
an addition to the high school to cost $120,000. 
A building fund will be raised to cover the cost 
of the proposed addition. 

—Longview, Texas. A high school costing $150,- 
000 is in process of construction at the present 
time. The building which will contain 20 class- 
rooms, an auditorium, and a gymnasium, will ac- 
commodate 350 students. The high school holds 
a membership in the Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools, 

—The citizens of Mobridge. S. Dak., on Novem- 
ber 22, approved a proprosal for the erection of 
a new school. The board has sold bonds in the 
amount of $50,000, the proceeds of which will be 
used for the construction of the school. The build- 
ing will be used by the pupils of the first six 
grades and will house a large proportion of the 
1.042 pupils in the schools. 

—North Providence, R. I. Two four-room units, 
of type-B construction, have been added to the 
Marieville and Fruit Hill Schools. The total cost 
of the additions, with equipment, was $55,000. 
Plans have been made for the erection of another 
four-room addition, a four-room school, and a two- 
room primary building. 

—The dedication of the new school building at 
Greenwood, Ind., was under the direction of Supt. 
Everett M. Wiley, who was quite active in super- 
vising the construction. The members of the 
Greenwood school board are, David DeMotte, Bert 
Van Arsdale and Robert Polk. 


—Blissfield, Mich., recently dedicated a $112,000 
school-building addition. This provides a complete 
auditorium-gymnasium. The principal address was 
delivered by W. H. Pearce, state superintendent 
of schools. The new project has had the earnest 
support of Supt. W. C. Lantz, who was superin- 
tendent at Sylvania before he came to Blissfield. 

—Corsicana, Texas. The board of education has 
installed cafeteria service in the senior high school 
and two additional elementary schools. A director 


of cafeterias has been employed to manage the 
cafeteria service in all the schools. 


—~Alundum Stair Tile 


School building steps must be more than 
just safe — they must be permanently safe. 
They must not become smooth and slippery 
under the constant scuff of youngsters’ feet. 
They must not wear into dangerous hollows. 


The extreme hardness and toughness of 
Alundum abrasive, the basic material in 
Alundum tiles, assures permanence. They 
stand up and remain non-slip under the most 
severe traffic conditions. And they have no 
grooves or corrugations to encourage trip- 


The stairway illustrated is in the Wilson Ave- 
nue School addition, Newark, N. J., Guilbert 
& Betelle, architects. The tread nosings are 
6x6”, brown Alundum Stair Tile. 
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—Pontiae, Mich. The school board has selected 
the architects who will take part in the erection 
of the new schools contained in the school-building 
program. Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been selected as the architect for the Northern 
Junior High School and one elementary school; 
Messrs. Malcomson & Higginbottom, Detroit, were 
awarded the contract for the Western Junior High 
School and an addition to the Eastern Junior High 
School and McCarroll School; Messrs. Childs & 
Smith, Chicago, will have charge of the work on 
the Central High School. A school-bond issue of 
$2,000,000 is available for the development of the 
building program. 

—Bonds having a face value of $225,000 and 
bearing five per cent interest, were sold recently 
by the special school district of Pulaski county, 
Ark., at a premium of $7,042. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used to complete the work 
on buildings already begun and to provide for new 
construction work planned for next spring and 
summer. 


—Manitowoc, Wis. Steps have been taken to 
present the $675,000 school-building program to the 
citizens at the spring election. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The voters of the city must 
approve the mill tax levy at the spring election 
if the school board’s five-year building program is 
to become effective, according to Mr. Walter Alex- 
ander, president of the board of education. Under 
the law, the council, at the request of the board, 
may levy taxes annually up to one mill on the 
assessed valuation for a period of five years when 
approved by the electors. 


According to Mr. Alexander, the average assessed 
valuation for the next five years will be large 
enough to provide a tax of approximately $1,000,- 
000, but the question must be favorably voted upon 
at the city election in April. This sum, together 
with $1,000,000 to be raised annually from the 
sale of bonds, will give the board a building fund 
of about $2,000,000 per year. 

In explaining the need of new buildings and 
additions, Mr. Alexander declared that there is an 
actual shortage of 6,960 seats in the city schools. 
Of this number, 3,260 are barracks, 300 are attic 
rooms and assembly halls, 1,000 are part-time 
pupils, and 2,400 represent the overload in the high 
schools. 
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\aving Money 
in Pawtucket 


A $1,000 waxing job done with FIN- 
6,000 square 
yards of battleship linoleum maintained 


NELL machines for $300. 


for 1.2c per square yard per year. 

















Waxes 
Polishes 
Scrubs 


Educators from all over North Amer- 
ica have commended the high standards 
of building maintenance in the twenty- 
eight Pawtucket, R."I., schools. 


The floors are cleaned and polished by 
13 FINNELL Electric Floor Ma- 
chines, which are moved from school 
to school as needed. Three men-—one 
applying wax and two polishing with 
FINNELLS—can wax and polish 250 
square yards of linoleum in an hour. 
Waxing twice a year thus amounts to 
1.2c per square yard per year. This is 


merely to sweep them. 
difference in preservation! 


composition, mastic, etc. 


Investigate now. 


as cheap, or cheaper, than it would cost 
Consider the 


The FINNELL effects similar savings 
in scrubbing as well as polishing — on 
floors of wood, tile, mosaic, concrete, 


No obligation 
curred by asking us to study your 
buildings and make recommendations 
on how to have cleaner floors and save 
money. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 254 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 























This is the Letter 


“Regarding our Finnell equipment, we have 
in use in the Pawtucket Schools several of 
your machines, which are used for scrub- 
bing, waxing, polishing, and some of these 
machines have been in use three or four years. 

“We have always found your machines to 
be very satisfactory both from a time and 
labor saving standpoint, and enabling us to 
maintain our floors in a clean and satisfac- 
tory condition. 

“Our new High School building is fully 
equipped with Finnell equipment and we are 
able to keep the linoleum floors throughout 
this building in a 
very clean condition, 
with very little ef- 
fort.”* 





in- 


Yours very truly, 
Walter G. Tilebiter, 

Superintendent of 
School Property, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 











—Joplin, Mo. ‘The board of education has let 
the contract for the erection of the first unit of 
the West Central Elementary School, at a cost of 
$60,000. During the last two years the board has 
carried out an extensive building program involv- 
ing the completion of thirteen different building 
projects. Of these projects, the largest was the 
construction of the South Junior High School, at 
a cost of $163,000. 

—Monticello, Ind. The school board has passed 
a rule prohibiting the employment of married 
women teachers in the future. The action followed 
a factional dispute which arose through the dis- 
missal of married teachers. A clause in the con- 
tract of teachers provided that they must forfeit 
their position in case of marriage. 

—Detroit, Mich. An engrossed resolution from 
the board of education, in token of its decision 
to name the next school for John J. Pershing, 
was presented to the former commander-in-chief 
of the American armies upon his recent visit to 
that city. 

—Construction work has been started on an ad- 
dition to the high school at Somerville, Mass., 
which will greatly increase the pupil capacity of 
the building and enable the administration to put 
into effect several extensions in the educational 
and community service rendered by the school. The 
plans for the addition have been prepared by Frank 
Irving Cooper of Boston, and construction work 
is being supervised by Walter Trowbridge Little- 
field. 

The central section of the Somerville High School 
was erected in 1895 and attracted much attention 
because of its design and arrangement. It was 
generally considered to set a new standard for 
secondary school buildings and the fact that it 
still dominates the group gives evidence of its 
qualities. The present enlargements will increase 
the number of buildings to five and will provide 
a group which is architecturally harmonious and 
entirely adequate for the school program desired 
by the school committee. 


—A fine auditorium-gymnasium was _ recently 
dedicated at Tennant, Iowa. The building adjoins 
the consolidated-school building. 

—The citizens of Montezuma, Iowa, have ap- 


proved a bond issue of $115,000 for a high-and- 
grade-school building. 

—Storm Lake, lowa, recently voted bonds in the 
amount of $165,000 for a high-school building. 

—A fine auditorium-gymnasium has been com- 
pleted and occupied at Elkader, Lowa. 

‘Atlanta, Ga. Mr. W. M. Malm of Cleveland, 
chairman of the board of review of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers, re- 
cently charged that the board of education of 
Atlanta had failed to put into effect suggested 
economies in connection with the construction of 
bond-money school buildings, that would have 
saved the city upward of $200,000. The statement 
of Mr. Malm had reference to the failure of the 
board of education to put into effect the changes 
suggested by the board of review. These included 
the lowering of ceilings by one foot, and certain 
other changes in heating arrangements recom- 
mended in the interest of economy. 

—Cleburne, Texas. ‘The city council and the 
local board of education recently held a conference 
to evolve a method of meeting a financial deficit 
amounting to $20,000. The members of the board 
pointed out that they had reduced the expenditures 
as much as possible, consistent with the efficient 
operation of the schools. 

—Madison, Wis. A 15-year school-building pro- 
gram, providing definite amounts to be spent annu- 
ally on new schools and additions, has been 
presented to the city council by Supt. T. W. 
Gosling. The program of enlargement and replace- 
ment of school buildings involves an expenditure 
of more than $1,000,000. The school-construction 
work is to be carried out in easy stages extending 
over a period of years. 

—Corpus Christi, Texas. The school board re- 
cently sold $400,000 in bonds to Garrett & Com 
pany, at a premium of $33.963 on 5 per cent bonds. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used in carrying 
out an expansion program. 

—Dayton, Ohio. In connection with a proposed 
program of economy in school expenditures, the 
board has considered a suggestion of discontinuing 
all insurance policies totaling $1,021,600 as they 
expire. It was pointed out that between $4,000 


and $5,000 a year is paid for insurance premiums 
and that losses from fire have been very slight. 
The insurance coverage in Dayton is 10 to 15 per 
cent of the value of the properties insured. 


—Charlotte, N. GC. The school board has outlined 
an extensive program of school-building construce- 
tion which wil involve an expenditure of $2,000,- 
WOO. ‘The school board is planning to tloat a bond 
issue to cover the cost of the new buildings. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The citizens will be asked 
this spring to approve a bond issue of $600,000 
for hew 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Red tape and ollicial neglect 
are holding up school-building projects for 1928, 
according to a recent survey by the Cleveland Press. 
After rushing the appropriation of $3,500,000 for 
four school buildings, the school officials find that 
plans for the projects have not been completed. 

—Minneapolis, Minn, Business Superintendent 
George F, Womrath, in a recent statement to the 
school board, called attention to the need of prompt 
action on the 1928 school-building program if the 
proposed buildings are to be completed and occu- 
pied next fall. The $1,287,000 program includes 
three schools which must be completed by Sep- 
tember 1. 

—Indianapolis, Ind, The school board has named 
three schools after persons who figured prominently 
in the educational history of the city. School No. 
84 has been named after Joseph J. Bingham, who 
was a member of the board from 1881 to 1887, 
and who pioneered in public-school health work. 
School No. 85 has been named after George B. 
Loomis, the first musical director in the schools 
and the author of a series of music readers. School 
No. 70 has been named the Mary Nicholson School. 
Miss Nicholson, who is still living, was a principal 
for 25 years and also served on the school board 
from 1910 to 1914. A tablet bearing the name of 
the person honored has been ordered placed in each 
of the schools. 


schools. 


—Worcester, Mass. ‘The school board has ap- 
proved plans and specifications for new buildings 
involving an expenditure of more than $800,000. 
A 34-room addition to the High School of Com- 
merce will be erected at a cost of $500,000. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has started 
the operation of a $3,500,000 building program 
with the decision to erect four schools immediately. 
The removal of the administrative offices to 4 
downtown office building is planned as the first step 
toward erecting a new headquarters building t 
cost $3,000,000. 
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(above) Berloy installation showing Single Tier lockers 
built into the walls of the hall. 





(to right) Berloy installation showing Double Tier lock- 


ers standing free in locker room. 


Do you face 
a Locker problem in your 








schools ? 





— ERY few items of building equip- — Berloy specializes in the construc- wan Bod ory pee 708 come 
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bond open the doors and slam them shut. an honest value for the tax-payer’s 

- Frames are strained with thoughtless money. A value that does not meet 
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10,000 weighting—locks are hastily jammed quick defeat under exacting service— 

and forced in hastened locking and but a value that holds depreciation to 

— unlocking. a very minimum. 

Press. 

for It takes a real locker —a locker of If you face a locker installation of 
5a unquestioned structural stamina — to any size may we send you full infor- 
ndent meet the service imposed upon it in jation on the Berloy line? We will 
10 the the school. It requires a locker that ion tie oe teenie dee Gone 
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“ ocet stand up under the conditionsit meets Story of the most outstanding school 
— day in and day out from American locker line in the industry. Just use 
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\aving Money 
in Pawtucket 


A $1,000 waxing job done with FIN- 
NELL machines for $300. 6,000 square 
yards of battleship linoleum maintained 


for 1.2c per square yard per year. 














to school as needed. 





Waxes 
Polishes 
Scrubs 


The floors are cleaned and polished by 
13 FINNELL Electric Floor Ma- 
chines, which are moved from school 
Three men-—one 
applying wax and two polishing with 
FINNELLS—can wax and polish 250 
square yards of linoleum in an hour. 
Waxing twice a year thus amounts to 
1.2c per square yard per year. This is 


merely to sweep them. 
difference in preservation! 


composition, mastic, ete. 
Investigate now. No 


as cheap, or cheaper, than it would cost 
Consider the 


The FINNELL effects similar savings 
in scrubbing as well as polishing — on 
floors of wood, tile, mosaic, concrete, 


obligation 
curred by asking us to study your 
buildings and make recommendations 
on how to have cleaner floors and save 
money. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 254 East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 





CLEAN Schoo/ Floors 


Educators from all over North Amer- 
ica have commended the high standards 
of building maintenance in the twenty- 
eight Pawtucket, R.*I., schools. 
















This is the Letter 


“Regarding our Finnell equipment, we have 
in the Pawtucket Schools several of 
your machines, which are used for serub- 
bing, waxing, polishing, and some of these 
machines have been in use three or four years. 

“We have always found your machines to 
be very satisfactory both from a time and 
labor saving standpoint, and enabling us to 
maintain our floors in a clean and satis fac- 
tory condition. 

“Our new High School building is fully 
equipped with Finnell equipment and we are 
able to keep the linoleum floors throughout 
this building in a 
very clean condition, 
with very little ef- 
fort.” 


nm UuSe 


in- 








Yours very truly, 
Walter G. Tilebiter, 

Superintendent of 
School Property, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 








—Joplin, Mo. ‘The board of education has let 
the contract for the erection of the first unit of 
the West Central Elementary School, at a cost of 
$60,000. During the last two years the board has 
carried out an extensive building program involv- 
ing the completion of thirteen different building 
projects. Of these projects, the largest was the 
construction of the South Junior High School, at 
a cost of $163,000. 

—Monticello, Ind. The school board has passed 
a rule prohibiting the employment of married 
women teachers in the future. The action followed 
a factional dispute which arose through the dis- 
missal of married teachers. A clause in the con- 
tract of teachers provided that they must forfeit 
their position in case of marriage. 

—Detroit, Mich. An engrossed resolution from 
the board of education, in token of its decision 
to name the next school for John J. Pershing, 
was presented to the former commander-in-chief 
of the American armies upon his recent visit to 
that city. 

—Construction work has been started on an ad- 
dition to the high school at Somerville, Mass., 
which will greatly increase the pupil capacity of 
the building and enable the administration to put 
into effect several extensions in the educational 
and community service rendered by the school. The 
plans for the addition have been prepared by Frank 
Irving Cooper of Boston, and construction work 
is being supervised by Walter Trowbridge Little- 
field. 

The central section of the Somerville High School 
was erected in 1895 and attracted much attention 
because of its design and arrangement. It was 
generally considered to set a new standard for 
secondary school buildings and the fact that it 
still dominates the group gives evidence of its 
qualities. The present enlargements will increase 
the number of buildings to five and will provide 
a group which is architecturally harmonious and 
entirely adequate for the school program desired 
by the school committee. 


—A fine auditorium-gymnasium was recently 
dedicated at Tennant, Iowa. The building adjoins 
the consolidated-school building. 


—The citizens of Montezuma, Iowa, have ap- 





proved a bond issue of $115,000 for a high-and- 
grade-school building. 

—Storm Lake, lowa, recently voted bonds in the 
amount of $165,000 for a high-school building. 

—A fine auditorium-gymnasium has been com- 
pleted and oceupied at Elkader, Lowa. 

-Atlanta, Ga. Mr. W. M. Malm of Cleveland, 
chairman of the board of review of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers, re- 
cently charged that the board of education of 
Atlanta had failed to put into effect suggested 
economies in connection with the construction of 
bond-money school buildings, that would have 
saved the city upward of $200,000. The statement 
of Mr. Malm had reference to the failure of the 
board of education to put into effect the changes 
suggested by the board of review. These included 
the lowering of ceilings by one foot, and certain 
other changes in heating arrangements recom- 
mended in the interest of economy. 

—Cleburne, Texas. The city council and the 
local board of education recently held a conference 
to evolve a method of meeting a financial deficit 
amounting to $20,000. The members of the board 
pointed out that they had reduced the expenditures 
as much as possible, consistent with the efficient 
operation of the schools. 

—Madison, Wis. A 15-year school-building pro- 
gram, providing definite amounts to be spent annu- 
ally on new schools and additions, has been 
presented to the city council by Supt. T. W. 
Gosling. The program of enlargement and replace- 
ment of school buildings involves an expenditure 
of more than $1,000,000. The school-construction 
work is to be carried out in easy stages extending 
over a period of years. 

—Corpus Christi, Texas. The school board re- 
cently sold $400,000 in bonds to Garrett & Com 
pany, at a premium of $33.963 on 5 per cent bonds. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used in carrying 
out an expansion program. 

—Dayton, Ohio. In connection with a proposed 
program of economy in school expenditures, the 
board has considered a suggestion of discontinuing 
all insurance policies totaling $1,021,600 as they 
expire. It was pointed out that between $4,000 


and $5,000 a year is paid for insurance premiums 
and that losses from fire have been very slight. 
The insurance coverage in Dayton is 10 to 15 per 
cent of the value of the properties insured. 





—Charlotte, N. GC. The school board has outlined 
an extensive program of school-building coustrue- 
tion which wil involve an expenditure of $2,000,- 
WOW. The school board is planning to tloat a bond 
issue to cover the cost of the new buildings. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The citizens will be asked 
this spring to approve a bond issue of $600,000 
for new schools. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Red tape and ollicial neglect 
are holding up school-building projects for L928, 
according to a recent survey by the Cleveland Press. 
After rushing the appropriation of $3,500,000 for 
four school buildings, the school officials find that 
plans for the projects have not been completed. 

—Minneapolis, Minn, Business Superintendent 
George F, Womrath, in a recent statement to thie 
school board, called attention to the need of prompt 
action on the 1928 school-building program if the 
proposed buildings are to be completed and occu- 
pied next fall. The $1,287,000 program includes 
three schools which must be completed by Sep- 
tember 1. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has named 
three schools after persons who figured prominently 
in the educational history of the city. School No. 
84 has been named after Joseph J. Bingham, who 
was a member of the board from 1881 to 188%, 
and who pioneered in public-school health work. 
School No. 85 has been named after George B. 
Loomis, the first musical director in the schools 
and the author of a series of music readers. School 
No. 70 has been named the Mary Nicholson School. 
Miss Nicholson, who is still living, was a principal 
for 25 years and also served on the school board 
from 1910 to 1914. A tablet bearing the name of 
the person honored has been ordered placed in each 
of the schools. 

—\Worecester, Mass. ‘The school board has ap 
proved plans and specifications for new buildings 
involving an expenditure of more than $800,000. 
A 34-room addition to the High School of Com- 
merce will be erected at a cost of $500,000. 


—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has started 
the operation of a $3,500,000 building program 
with the decision to erect four schools immediately. 
The removal of the administrative offices to 4 
downtown office building is planned as the first step 
toward erecting a new headquarters building to 
cost $3,000,000. 
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(above) Berloy installation showing Single Tier lockers 
built into the walls of the hall. 


(to right) Berloy installation showing Double Tier lock- 


ers standing free in locker room. 


Do you face 
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a Locker problem in your schools? 


ERY few items of building equip- 

ment are subjected to the use (and 

the abuse) that fall to the lot of 
the locker. Hurrying students jerk 
open the doors and slam them shut. 
Frames are strained with thoughtless 
weighting—locks are hastily jammed 
and forced in hastened locking and 
unlocking. 


It takes a real locker — a locker of 
unquestioned structural stamina— to 
meet the service imposed upon it in 
the school. It requires a locker that 
has been intelligently engineered to 
stand up under the conditions it meets 
day in and day out from American 
youth. 


Berloy specializes in the construc- 
tion of lockers for school installation. 
Regardless of design (and the Berloy 
line is wide and varied) each locker is 
an honest value for the tax-payer’s 
money. A value that does not meet 
quick defeat under exacting service— 
but a value that holds depreciation to 
a very minimum. 


If you face a locker installation of 
any size may we send you full infor- 
mation on the Berloy line? We will 
place in your hands the complete 
story of the most outstanding school 
locker line in the industry. Just use 
the coupon. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


Albany Columbus Indianapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Jacksonville 
Boston Des Moines Kansas City 
Chicago Detroit Long Island City 


Cincinnati Houston Los Angeles 


Branches At 
vemos Philadelphia ) Qomnm 
inneapolis : an Francisco 
Montreal Pittsburgh Seattle 
Newark, N. J. Roanoke St. Louis 
New York Rochester Toronto 


Export Dept.: 516 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL (B) LOCKERS 
BERLOY 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


We will gladly send you some 
interesting and valuable material 
on lockers in schools. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Just mail cou- 
pon below. 





MAIL THIS FOR INFORMA- 
TION ON SCHOOL LOCKERS 
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The lockers pictured here illustrate special 
types of locker construction. The lockers 
with sloping tops are easier to keep clean; 
rubbish cannot be shoved out of sight on 
the top of them. A_ two-compartment 
locker is practical where space is limited— 
as two people can use the same locker. 


In the A-S-E line can be found the size, 
style, and type locker for your needs. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


Special Types of 
A-S-E LOCKERS | 


A-S-E Locker Service offers specialized 
locker construction to fit individual school 
needs. 
handle your locker problems to the best 
possible advantage. 


WRITE FOR 
OUR 


Our engineering department can 








| top 


offer 
appearance in 
corridors. 


200 JOHN ST. — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 





Lockers recessed 
in the wall with 
| moulding around 
and sides 


are out of the 
way — yet there 
is ample room 
for clothes space. 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—823 Prospect Ave. 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


Specially 
Constructed 


Built-in 
Lockers 


Lockers equipped 
with 6” closed 
base prevent dirt 
from collecting 
under them and 
give a neat fin- 
ished appearance 
to the locker in- 
stallation. 


the best 
They 











THE SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE AT 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

The board of education of Seattle, Wash., on 
February 17, adopted a report of the special com- 
mittee providing for a single-salary schedule for 
teachers in elementary, intermediate, and senior 
high schools. 

In its study of the single-salary plan, the com- 
mittee inspected the methods of compensating 
teachers in a number of progressive school systems 
throughout the country, with the result that the 
single-salary plan based upon training and -fitness, 
was adjudged the best for the Seattle schools. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Elementary schools 2 yrs. experience... .$1,300 
Elementary schools 3 yrs. experience.... 1,400 
Elementary schools 4 yrs. experience.... 1,500* 
Intermediate or senior 

high schools 2 yrs. experience.... 1,600 
Intermediate or senior 

high schools 3 yrs. experience.... 1,700 
Intermediate or senior 

high schools 4 yrs. experience.... 1,8007 
Elementary schools 2 yrs. experience 

Cerro er oe 2,100 
Elementary schools 3 yrs. experience 

Co) Pe orre rrr reer Cer ie 2,300 


maximum A.B. degree 2,600 
maximum M.A. degree 2,700 


Elementary schools 
Elementary schools 


*Maximum beginning salary in elementary schools. 

+Maximum beginning salary in intermediate or 
senior high schools. 

In adopting the new schedule, the board has 


recognized the experience and services of the group 
of teachers now at the maximum salary, and those 
who would reach the maximum salary at the be- 
ginning of next year, and has made the following 
additions to the schedule: 

High-school maximum teachers now receiving 
$2,400, but lacking an A.B. degree, will be given 
one additional advance of $100 for the ensuing 
year. 

Elementary maximum teachers now receiving 
$2,100 but not having more than two years’ train- 


ing will be given one additional advance of $100 
for the ensuing year. 

Both high and elementary teachers, with less 
than four years’ training, or not more than two 
years, who will become maximum teachers at the 
beginning of the ensuing year, will be given an 
advance of $100 instead of $60, making their sala- 
ries $2,440 and $2,140 respectively. These teachers 
will be sufficiently advanced the year following that 
they will obtain maximum salaries of $2,500 and 
$2,200 respectively. 

Under the schedule and the adjustments, every 
teacher will receive an increase of $100 at the 
beginning of the next year. When a teacher reaches 
the last step, only such portion of $100 will be 
added as will make the salary correspond with the 
schedule. 


It is the opinion of the school board that the 
Seattle teachers will have much to gain through 
the adoption of the new schedule provided they 
avail themselves of the inducements for professional 
improvement. The acceptance by the board of pro- 
fessional training in accredited schools for salary 
advance will enable a teacher to pursue work that 
is of the greatest assistance to her. 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SEATTLE 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 

The board of education of Seattle, Wash., has 
recently adopted a new salary schedule for execu- 
tives of the school department which provides ad- 
vanced salaries for principals, supervisors, directors 
of special subjects, head teachers, heads of depart- 
ments, assistant superintendents, and staff of the 
attendance department. The schedule is as follows: 

High-School Principals —Class A, supervising 
2,000 or more pupils, $4,900; Class B, 1,500 to 
2,000 pupils, $4,700; Class C, 1,000 to 1,500 pupils. 
$4,500. 

Vice-Principals — Class A, supervising 2,000 or 
more pupils, $3,700; Class B, 1,500 to 2,000 pupils, 
$3,500; Class C, 1,000 to 1,500 pupils. $3,300. 

Intermediate Principals — Class A, supervising 
1,000 or more pupils, $4,360; Class B, less than 
1,000 pupils, $4,160. 

Elementary Principals — Class A, supervising 
650 or more pupils, $3,760 to $3,960; Class B, 
465 to 650 pupils, $3,360 to $3,560; Class C, 280 
to 465 pupils, $2,960 to $3,160. 


Directors — First year, $3,300; second year, 


$3,500; third year, $3,700; fourth year, $3,900; 
executive directors, $3,900 to $4,100. 

Supervisors — First year, $2,400; second year, 
52,600; third year, $2,800; fourth year, $3,000. 

Head Teachers— Minimum, $2,300 to $2,500; 
maximum $2,700. 

Assistant Superintendents — First year, $4,500; 
second year, $4,800; third year, $5,100; fourth 
year, $5,400. 

Attendant Department — Head of department, 
$3,000-$3,200; attendance officers, first year, $1,900; 
second year, $2,000; third year, $2,100; fourth 
year, $2,200; fifth year, $2,300; sixth year, $2,400; 
seventh year, $2,500. 

Parental Principals — Boys’ parental, $2,500 to 
$2,700; girls’ parental, $2,400 to $2,600. 

Heads of Departments — Head teacher receives 
$240 over and above the regular schedule; a head 
of a department, Class B, receives $300 over and 
above the regular salary; a head of a department, 
Class A, receives $360 over and above the regular 
salary. 

Demonstration and Cadet Teachers — Demonstra- 
tion and cadet teachers are allowed two additional 
steps in the salary schedule. 

The schedule allows steps not to exceed $100 
in salary to each person, per annum, until the 
maximum of the group has been reached. In cases 
where a teacher or executive officer has not reached 
the maximum for his or her group, a larger step 
is allowed for the next year. 


New Principals’ Salary Schedule at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

—The committee on finance of the Milwaukee 
board of education, has recommended the adoption 
of a new salary schedule, in which the principals 
of junior and senior high schools are classified. 

Under the schedule, any principal with the 
proper qualifications, having attained the maximum 
for his or her group or division, and whose school 
meets the conditions, is eligible for nomination to 
the next group or division. The groups are as 
follows: 

First division—Groups A, B, C, and D of the 
district-school schedule. 

Second division—Junior high schools (and senior 
high schools up to 1,500 membership). 

Third division—Senior high schools above 1,500 
membership. Principals nominated and elected to 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Leading Schools Specify 


NORTON 


as the modern system of operating and controlling doors 


THE NORTON CLOSERS WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS ARE BEST SUITED FOR YOUR 
SCHOOLROOM DOORS... BECAUSE 


‘THEY ARE SAFE 


Uniform closing speed (adjustable from two min- 
utes to two seconds) allows the pupils to pass 
through the doors without danger of being in- 


jured. 
THEY ARE NOISELESS 


Speed at the latch can be set to permit absolute 


quiet in closing. 


THEY ARE EFFICIENT 


When it is desirable to hold the door open at a 
predetermined position a slight pull will set it— 
or, being set—a slight pull will release it. 

Just a Post-Card Will Bring Detailed Informa- 


tion or a Service Man for Free Consultation. 


— 








KENOSHA, WIS. 
Central Senior High School. 


Here Is a Partial List of Leading Schools 


Who Have Specified Norton Equipped Doors. 


Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 

North East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago Public Schools 

Toronto Public Schools 

East Side High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Technical High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 

North High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Cleveland, O. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Chicago, IIlinois 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 
this division will receive not more than three 
bonuses of $120 each above the second division 
maximum, for each 300 or major fraction thereof, 
in excess of 1,500 average daily membership in 
September. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Cambridge, Mass. The business manager has 
announced that the estimate for teachers’ salaries 
in the budget for the year 1927-28 is $70,000 more 
than the appropriation for the previous year. A 
total of $20,000 is required for automatic increases 
and the remainder to cover two months’ additional 
increase in teachers’ salaries which were increased 
from June 1, 1926, and for additional teachers 
and substitutes. The appropriation for teachers’ 
salaries has increased each year for the last four 
years, from $43,000 in 1924-25 to $70,000 in 
1927-28. ; 

—The board of education of Reedsburg, Wis., 
has rescinded its salary schedule and will pay 
teachers according to their efficiency and experi- 
ence. The salary of the superintendent of schools 
which, under the old schedule, was $4,200 per year, 
has been cut to $3,600 per year. 

—Cheyenne, Wyo. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for the grade and high-school 
teachers. The schedule provides a minimum salary 
of $1,260 for grade teachers and $1,440 for high- 
school teachers, and a maximum of $1,824 for grade 
teachers and $2,220 for high-school teachers. 

Under the schedule, the minimum requirements 
for a teacher of the first six grades is graduation 
from a two-year normal course beyond the high 
school, and two year of approved experience, In 
the junior high school, a teacher must be a gradu- 
ate of a standard college or university and must 
have two years of experience. Teachers in thie 
senior high school must have the same minimum 
requirements as those in the junior high school. 


A grade teacher entering the system for the 
first time will begin at a salary of $1,392, and 
teachers of the first nine grades holding the A.B. 
degree will enter at $1,464. 

—The school board of Sour Lake, Texas, annually 
gives to each teacher, principal, and superintendent 
a bonus for summer-school attendance. The bonus 
which is given as a Christmas check, is issued 
following the summer in which the study was 


taken. The board also includes in the superin- 
tendent’s contract, a statement to the effect that 
expenses to the National Education Association 
meeting will be paid by the school district. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Teachers’ salary increases 
totaling $106,000 in 1928, and running up to $448.- 
500 in 1931 have been approved by the board of 
education. Under the schedule, the maximum 
salaries have been increased, amounting to $400 
for elementary teachers, and $300 for high-school 
teachers. 


The schedule provides that teachers with two 
and three years of training will receive a maximum 
of $2,400, as compared with the former limit of 
$2,000, while teachers with four or more years of 
training will receive a maximum of $2,800 as 
against the former maximum of $2,506. The mini- 
mum salaries will remain the same, $1,200 for ele- 


mentary teachers, and $1,500 for high-school 

teachers. ; 

TEACHERS’ INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
AT COST 


The Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America, which was organized by the Carnegie 
Foundation, completed its eighth year on December 
31, 1926. The deferred annuity contracts of the 
Association have now been adopted by 120 uni- 
versities and colleges, 22 research institutions, and 
34 endowed schools, a total of 176 institutions. 
Teachers in 400 other institutions have taken con- 
tracts in the Association without the assistance of 
the institutions with which they are connected. 


The number of annuity contracts in force in- 
creased during the year from 3,640 to 4,543, or 
25 per cent. The Association is now one of the 
largest annuity companies in the country. The 
number of life-insurance contracts in force in- 
creased during the year from 3,251 to 3,715, or 
14 per cent. The life-insurance contracts are held 
by 2,456 individuals. The total number of annuity 
and insurance contracts increased during the year 
by 20 per cent, from 6,891, held by 5,229 different 
policyholders, to 8,257, held by 6,318 different per- 
sons. The Association has resources of more than 
nine million dollars. 


As in each year heretofore, the trustees of the 
Association were able to set aside for deferred 
annuity contracts, interest at the rate of 1% of 


1 per cent, in addition to the contractual rate 
of 4 per cent. the highest allowed by law, and 
also to pay on all insurance policies dividends of 
1 per cent on the reserve, over the contractual 
rate of 3% per cent, the highest allowed by law, 
together with a conservative part of the saving 
from favorable mortality. 


ADOPT STANDARDS FOR FOLDING AND 
PORTABLE CHAIRS 

—Following a general conference of representa- 
tives and distributors of folding and portable wood 
chairs, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on December 5, the 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has recommended the establishment of 
some new standards for folding and portable wood 
chairs. These are as follows: 

Standard Types—Portable Chairs 

Type 1—Full-framed, flush slat, or shaped solid 
seat and back, curved. 

Type 2—Full-framed, flush slat, or shaped solid 
seat and back, curved, open-framed work. 

Type 3—Full-framed, flush slat, curved plywood 
back, top rail, single curve. 

Type 4—Plywood seat, curved; 
curved without top rail. 

Type 5—Plywood back, top rail, curved; _ply- 
wood seat, curved. 

Type 6—Full-framed, flush slat. or shaped solid 
seat; continuous slat back, without mullions. 


Standard Types—Folding Chairs 
Type 1—A heavy, flat folding chair with posts 
14% in. or more wide; seat and back 14% in, or 
more in width, reinforced with one or more steel 


rods, ana with either swinging or stationary back. 
Two designs only. 


plywood back, 


Type 2—A flat folding chair, with posts less than 
13% in. in width, with or without steel rod, with 
seat and back frames less than 1% in. in width, 
slat or plywood panel seat. Two designs only. 

Type 3—A wood folding chair, with hand-sawed 
or bent posts, with curved seat and back, with ply- 
wood or slats in seat or back, with plywood slats 
or spindles in the seat or back, or with flat seat 
and back. Six designs only. 


These standards which will become effective on 
March 15, will be subject to annual revision by 
the standing committee appointed to have charge 
of the observance and adherence of the standards. 
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Steel Shelving ... Lockers... Cabi- 
nets... Counters... Steelart Fold- 
ing Tables and Chairs... General 
Steel Storage Equipment and Steel 
Furniture. The Lyon name and 
trade mark attest the strength, fin- 
ish, usefulness and durability of 
Lyon Steel Products. 
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a YON Steel Cabinets are going, along with 
oo Lyon Steel Lockers, into the schoolhouses of 
. the nation. Consider the usefulness of these two, 
baie as examples. Tu-dor provides safe, dust-proof 
ia storage for many supplies and records. Combina- 
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Keeping School Expenditures Within the 


Appropriations’ 
Wilbert C. Wehn, Johnstown, Pa. 


If we could keep all expenditures for schools 
within appropriations, many of our financial 
troubles would disappear like the black clouds 
after a rainstorm. Every day would be a bright 
spring day with every one attuned to progress. 
Applied to financial troubles, we would have one 
of those cleansers which salesmen of school- 
janitors’ supplies tell us about—they clean any- 
thing and are good for other purposes as well. 

A successful solution and administration of 
the problem of school expenditures would 
eliminate deficits, short-term borrowing, and 
big jumps in tax levies. Most peopie think that 
taxes already have “jumped so high they touch 
the sky” and, to carry that famous nonsense 
rhyme about the elephant a bit further, they’re 
hoping they will come down by the next Fourth 
of July. Considering the fact that taxes are 
just a white elephant in the opinion of many 
people, and that the Fourth of Juiy reminds 
Pennsylvania that their taxes are due again, 
there is more sense than humor in its appli- 
eability. It is fortunate that school boards are 
concentrating every effort to keep this elephant 
just as thin and small as possible, and it is un- 
fortunate that they sometimes don’t keep him 
fat enough. People will support that which 
gives them a full return, and the schools are in 
a peculiar position to render a many-fold return 
service. School boards need not bear the results 
of the elephant of bigger taxes as much as they 
need to fear the results of white-elephant 
schools. 

Proper Budgeting 

The first step in an ideal financial program 
is intelligent budgeting and adequate provision 
for tax income. As we understand a budget, 
it is a statement of estimated income and esti- 
mated expenditures, giving effect to a proposed 
educational policy. The estimated-expenditures 
budget is made up to conform with general 
policies, the course of study, the number of 
pupils enrolled, and a multitude of other fac- 
tors. It becomes a statement, in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, of the things a school board 
proposes to do, educationally. For example, if 
a number of new textbooks are to be adopted, 
a great appropriation for textbooks will be made. 
If an extension of the course of study is con- 
templated, an appropriation must be made for 
probable additional teachers’ salaries. If 
strained financial conditions make it necessary 
to cut down the annual expenditures (of course, 
that doesn’t usually happen) it is probable that 
the teachers’ salary budget will be hardest hit. 
This forms a policy which says, “cut down on 
the number of teachers.” 

When school authorities want to use the 
budget as a tool in administration, in keeping 
expenditures within the limits of income, and 
of using it to state in financial terms, the future 
policy of the schools, they have taken a forward 
step. Serious difficulties in school administra- 
tion invariably arise when educational policies 
and the budget are planned independently of 
each other. Insufficient tax income is the in- 
evitable result of separating policy making and 
budget planning. This anticipates and invites 
deficits and is dangerous, because deficits have 
a most disconcerting and certain manner of 
doubling themselves each subsequent year. The 
following chart illustrates the situation. 

School authorities are only fooling themselves 
and letting themselves in for worse trouble later 





1This paper is based on an address of Mr. Wehn 
before the Pennsylvania Association of School Board 
Secretaries, Harrisburg, Feb. 18, 1928. 
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on when the budget and educational policy are 
so badly out of line. 
Keeping the Budget and Educational Policy in 


Agreement 
This illustrates one phase of the cause of 


deficits. Another lies in making expenditures 
beyond appropriations. This is a twofold prob- 
lem, the solution of which calls for (1) getting 
accurate figures; (2) controlling expenditures, 
by using the figures obtained as a guide. Of 
the two processes getting the figures is more 
important because it is very hard, if not im- 
possible, on the cash basis of school accounting 
generally in use, to know just what funds re- 
main to be spent. 
Contractual Obligations 

As the initial step in getting the figures on 
expenditures we must determine the nature of 
all purchase orders and personal service con- 
tracts as these arise. If a certain amount of 
money is appropriated for books, then it is quite 
reasonable to see that, when books are ordered, 
an obligation has been incurred which reduces 
the amount still available for books. If a given 
amount has been appropriated for teachers’ 
salaries and a new teacher is elected, then an 
encumbrance has been placed on the teachers’ 
salary budget which lowers the amount avail- 
able for electing new teachers. Without further 
explanation—and I want to emphasize this—we 
arrive at this cardinal principle of any govern- 
mental accounting which applies to the United 
States government as well as the smallest town- 
ship or school district in the state: An obliga- 
tion is incurred when goods have been purchased 
or services contracted for. The obligation is 
not incurred when a bill is received, nor when 
bill is paid, nor when a salary is paid. All 
governmental bodies, including school boards, 
must sooner or later adopt a new plan for efti- 
cient accounting. Under such a plan, all in- 
voices for materials will be entered on the 
books as soon as received, and proper entries 
will be made for the estimated cost of all 
ordered goods for which invoices have not been 
received and entered, and for services contracted 
for but not yet rendered. 

Income and Expenditure Basis of Accounting 

This method of accounting will put the books 
of school districts on the basis of income and 
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expenditure. There is a big difference between 
this basis and the cash basis, now generally in 
use. The chief difference is that all expendi- 
tures are charged and all income credited, 
whether cash has changed hands or not, in the 
year in which it is applicable, resulting in more 
accurate determination of costs and incomes. 
Accounting for taxes is quite different on this 
basis, especially if tax collections on the cur- 
rent year’s duplicate are spread over a period 
of more than a year, which is generally the 
case. Under this plan, each year is accounted 
for by itself and the collection of the current 
year’s taxes within the year is anticipated. 

There is a big difference between anticipated 
tax income and actual tax collections. This 
fact is one of the main reasons why municipal 
accounting is being placed on the accrual basis, 
instead of the cash basis; it enables the income 
of the year to be used in the year in which it is 
collectible. This change in record, assuming 
that taxes are being collected over a period of 
several years, and that other factors are of no 
effect, will reduce the next year’s tax levy, pro- 
vided the school board will courageously attack 
the problem of getting the tax collector on the 
job or of facing a temporary loan to cover all 
his collections which are in arrears. It is prob- 
ably certain that every school board which is 
keeping its books on the cash basis has already 
levied an increased millage to provide for such 
collections in arrears. 

The directions furnished by the Pennsylvania 
state department of education in connection 
with the use of the state school-accounting 
forms do not provide for putting these forms 
on the basis of income and expenditure. With- 
out having given the matter detailed study, I 
believe it can be done by making slight changes. 
It is a simple matter to use forms designed for 
the income-and-expenditure basis on the cash 
basis, but the reverse is not so true. 

Determining the Amount Available for 
Expenditure 

On this income-and-expenditure basis, the 
books will always show the amount of any ap- 
propriation available, from which should be 
deducted the open-market order reserve and the 
salary reserve in order to arrive at the net 
amount available for further expenditure. The 
salary reserve can easily be determined from the 
monthly payroll, and the following simple form 
is efficient as a memorandum record of open- 
market orders. When an invoice is entered, the 
amount is just crossed off this memorandum 
form. At the end of the month, the unpaid 


salaries contracted for are added to the amounts 


remaining on this sheet, and the total of the 
two. gives the total reserve to be deducted from 
the book balance available. (See Fig. 2.) 


Monthly Division of the Budget 

A great aid to the administration of expen- 
ditures is a monthly division of each item of 
the budget so that it may be known just how 
much should be spent and how much should be 
available for expenditure, according to the 
original budget plan, at the end of each month. 
This division requires extreme care and good 
judgment, and should not be an arbitrary one 
twelfth for each month. Each appropriation 
should be divided on a different basis. For in- 
stance, a large percentage of the maintenance 
appropriations will be spent within a few 
months for summer repairs. Teachers’ salaries 
must be divided so as to throw the appropria- 
tion into the months in which the expenditures 
will be made. Fuel costs will receive the bulk 


of their charges during the winter months. 

With such divisions, a constant check can be 

kept to determine whether expenditures are 

within appropriations, whether receipts are be 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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A Cyclone Representative Can Give 


The Mark of Dependable Property Protection 


You Real Fence Facts 


Call Him In and Make a Careful 
Study of Fence Values! 


OW much should a good fence cost for 
your property? Which fence will 
prove the most economical on the 

only sound basis of per-year cost? 


These questions are inevitable in the pur- 
chase of fence. Are you prepared to answer 
them? Do you know why one fence is better 
than another — why one gives many years 
of service while another is short-lived? 


Call a Cyclone Fence representative! Lay 
your fencing problems before him. Consult 
him on fence engineering practice, methods 
of installation, latest fence improvements, 
manufacturing operations, quality of materi- 
als used, types of fence for your purpose, etc. 
Cyclone representatives are fence specialists 
— trained to know fence by working in Cy- 
clone plants, studying fence application in 


yclone 


the field, and actually erecting fence. In ad- 
dition to this training is well-rounded expe- 
rience which has developed resourcefulness 
and mature judgment on every type of fenc- 
ing problem. 


Consultation with a Cyclone representative 
saves time of busy executives who wish to in- 
vestigate fencing. It enables them to get a 
panoramic picture of fence — complete in- 
formation from a single source. This is part of 
Cyclone Service—rendered by the most com- 
plete fence-service organization in the world. 


Call a Cyclone representative. Then you will 
be in a position to make comparisons of true 
fence values and decide for yourself which 
fence is the most economical to buy. Write, 
phone or wire nearest offices and have a Cy- 
clone representative call, without obligation. 


ence 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, playgrounds, factories, property of all kinds 


Crssens FENCE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast gee indard Fence Co. 


OC. F. Co., 1928 


‘orks and omcee North Guinge, 3. I.,  rawateeas Otte, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, 
Direct Facta open oo Boston, Buffalo, Bekimsore, Chee vote, Clnclanenl Des 


Mich., Hartford, Conn., perce Indianapolis, sprusourise, Fia., 
Milwaukee, Mt.Vernon, N.Y., New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 


ON A BN 


Main Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Texa 
. Northwest Fence 6 Wire Works. P Po rtland, Oregon. 
. Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Ra 3, 
— City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Mineola, N. Y., 
St. Louis, San Frencieco, Seattle, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 
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Amazing Health Test 
in English School! 


Room in the 
School in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, where the remarkable 
value in Vita Glass 


health 





va 


Smethwick 


was so clearly proven. 


How Vita Glass increased weight 

... added to height .. . decreased 

illness and absence of English 
pupils... Read about it... 


> wen is a school in Smethwick 
. .. in the heart of England’s 
smokey Midland . . . where factory 
chimneys fill the air with murk... 
where the sun’s rays that reach the 
ground are not too plentiful. 

Yet in this unfavorable atmosphere 
an astonishing test of the efficiency of 
Vita Glass — the window glass that 
permits the passage indoors of the 
healthful rays of sunlight — was re- 
cently performed... 

Two schoolrooms were used. Each 
filled with boys between nine and 
eleven years old. Each with boys of 
the same mental and physical charac- 
ter. Conditions identical as far as 
possible. But one room had windows 
of Vita Glass — the other, ordinary 
window glass. 

The weights and heights of the 
boys in both rooms were taken. Ten 
months later they were taken again. 
Here are the figures! 

In the Vitaglazed room, pupils 
made an average gain of 6.11 pounds 


VITA 


each —in the other, 2.83 pounds. 
The gain in height was 1.86 inches, 
as against 1.52. And absence due to 
illness was decreased more than 40 
per cent. 


What Vita Glass Is 


Vita Glass looks like ordinary glass 
installed the same way—but it ad- 
mits, in volume, the vital ultra-violet 
rays shut out by ordinary glass. These 
are the rays that tan the skin—the 
rays doctors consider so essential to 
sturdy health and growth. 





Many schools, hospitals, and offices 
in this country have installed this in- 
vigorating tonic of out-door sunlight 
brought indoors—every day, summer 
and winter. Let us send you full in- 
formation about the.cost, installation, 
and advantages of Vita Glass. It will 
enable you to judge and evaluate this 
new health factor. Address Vitaglass 
Corporation, 50 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


(GLASS 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION, Dept. E-4. 


50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Please send me more complete data on Vita Glass in 


actual use, with special reference to its benefits in schools. 


Name.. 


Address 





“This new washable 


— fabric adds years 
to window shade service 














Evxuart Hicu Scuoor, Erxuart, Inv.,—Tontine shaded. 


OW long will it last? This is an all-important 

question in purchasing equipment for school build- 
ings. Wear and tear is severe: every effort must be 
made to keep replacement costs at a minimum. 


Tontine window shades are made of a new washable 

fabric of remarkable wear-resisting quality. They are 

actually impregnated with the same basic material as 

Duco, the famous pyroxylin finish. Tontine Shades can 

| be kept clean as easily as the windows—they need only 
be taken down and scrubbed with soap and water. They 
never crack, pinhole or fade, but remain season after 
season as fresh as the day they were installed. 


In spite of its remarkable durability, even the initial 
cost of.Tontine is not high. You will be interested in 
all the facts about this new window-shade fabric. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-4, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 


eeeeeeeeeeseeeereeeeeeeereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








anada 
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Water of “Untouched Cleanliness” 


—is assured from the Rundle-Spence Ver- 
tico-Slant Fountain—because lips can't 
touch the R-S nozzle! By providing pos- 
itive drinking sanitation at all times—R-S 
Fountains have given supreme satisfac- 
tion in hundreds of representative schools. 


No matter how many may drink or how 
often—everyone must drink sanitarily 
from the R-S “health bubbler”. The 
slight slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet, and is just right 
for quick, convenient drinking. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (in models for all school re- 
quirements), Bath and Plumbing Fix- 
tures and Supplies. 
with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
123 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


eon DLE-SPENCE 


Write for catalog 





Adopt Library Standards for Schools 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States has adopted new 
library standards which will obtain in all the 
schools of the southern states. The standards are 
as follows: 


Equipment 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students to 200: 
Separate classroom or end of study hall fitted 
up with shelving, tables, and chairs; always accessi- 
ble to students, but under supervision. 


2) Enrollment of 300 to 500 students: 

Separate room equipped with tables, chairs, 
shelves, loan desk, magazine rack, bulletin boards, 
catalog case, typewriter, and other essential office 
equipment. Room should be large enough to accom- 
modate one tenth of enrollment, allowing 25 square 
feet per person. 


3) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 

Same as above with separate library workroom 
and essential office equipment. 

4) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 

Same as above with additional equipment to meet 
needs. If possible, separate rooms for conference 
and for instruction in the use of the library are 
desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get space in 
school building now in use for Groups 2 and 3, 
study hall might be taken over as library, provided 
it is properly equipped and provided ‘sufficiently 
trained help is available to guide and aid in read- 
ing as well as to supervise study. At least two 
full-time trained librarians for 4.) 


Books 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 

Five hundred well-selected books, exclusive of 
government documents, textbooks, and duplicates, 
to meet the needs for reference, supplementary read- 
ing and cultural and inspirational reading. Also, 
one good general newspaper in addition to the local 
one, and a well-selected list of from 5 to 10 periodi- 
cals, suitable for students’ use. Books selected 
from state approved list or from list approved by 
Southern Association. 

2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 

Five hundred to 1,000 well-selected books av- 
eraging five per student. Also good general news- 
paper and well-selected list of from five to fifteen 
periodicals suitable for students’ use. 


3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: 
One thousand to 2,500 well-selected books, news- 
papers, and 15 to 30 suitable periodicals. 
4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 
Twenty-five hundred to 5,000 well-selected books, 
newspapers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 
5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 
Five thousand or more well-selected books, news- 
papers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 


Librarian 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 

Teacher-librarian with at least six weeks’ sum- 
mer course in Library Science. Excused from cer- 
tain number of hours of teaching and thus allotted 
definite time for library work, with regular hours 
in the library. Sufficient student help trained by 
the teacher-librarian to keep the library open all 
day, but open only under supervision. 

2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 

Half-time librarian with a one-year course in an 
accredited library school, or half time with college 
graduation and a 12 weeks’ summer course in 
Library Science. 

3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: 

Full-time librarian with same qualifications and 
educational background as teachers and a one-year 
course in an approved library school. One or two 
yoany teaching experience is very desirable. 

4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 

Same as above, with sufficient help and some 
experience in teaching or library especially de- 
sirable. 

5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 

Full-time librarian with college graduation and 
at least one year in an approved “library school. 

Teaching and library experience especially desir- 
able—a “good contact with children already estab- 
lished. For every 1,000 enrollment, or major frac- 
tion thereof, there shall be an additional full-time 
trained librarian. 

Appropriation 
1) Enrollment of 500 or less students: 

Annual appropriation of at least $1.00 per stu- 
dent per year for books, periodicals, etc., exclusive 
of salaries. 

2) Enrollment of more than 500 students: 
Annual appropriation of at least 75 cents per 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filledjfrom it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous china bowl 
and vertico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the play- 
ground. 





student per year for books, periodicals, ete., exclu- 
sive of salaries. 


Courses in Use of Library 

1) Enrollment of 500 or less students: 
Course of at least 12 lessons in use of the library 
given by the librarian or teacher-librarian, prefer- 

ably in the first year of the high school. 


Organization 
1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 


_ At least an adequate shelf-list made and adequate 
loan system installed. 
2) Enrollment of more than 100 students: 


Card catalogs, shelf list, accession record and 
adequate loan system. 





A PLAN FOR REPORTING PROGRESS OF 
TEACHERS IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY 
The helping teachers and county superintendent 
in Cumberland county, New Jersey, have for the 
past three years made it a practice to make a 
report. on the teachers employed in the helping 
teacher districts of the county. In this report a 
rating is given to each teacher. The rating is 
made on the scale of excellence, very good, good, 
fair, and unsatisfactory. The rating is arrived 
at jointly by the county superintendent and.the 

helping teacher. 


A feature of the report given to boards of edu- 
vation about the rating of the teachers is that 
each teacher is given an exact duplicate of the 
report made to the board. This plan has proved 
very effective in encouraging teachers to redouble 
their efforts to improve their teaching. 

The following is a specimen of a report given: 

Miss X.—Unsatisfactory. Has taught a number of 
years in many parts of the state. Her record shows 
that she has never been employed for more than two 
years in the same position, and usually only one year. 
She is indifferent about her work, and the grade she 
is now teaching is making slow progress. She is un- 
suited for her present position, and unless you have a 
position better suited for this kind of a teacher, we 
recommend that she be not reemployed. 


—Augustus Ludwig, principal of the John J. 
Pershing Junior High School, New York City has 
been elected president of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association which has 9,159 active members. 
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An Entirely New Conception 
ot Toilet Partitions 


ETAL has never been equalled from the standpoint of sani- 

tation, durability or price. Marble has always presented 

a dignified appearance but it necessarily chips, absorbs odors, is quite 
expensive to buy and equally expensive to maintain. 


Moreover, repeated washings and re-finishings serve only to increase 
its porosity which adds many times to its tendency to absorb odors. 


The ideal toilet partition would be one that approaches metal in 
price and durability, be absolutely sanitary and present the dignified 
solidity and architectural harmony of marble. 


That is exactly what Marblmetal is. 


Two sheets of steel insulated with a sound-deadening, non-absorbing 
material making a panel 3/4,” thick, heavy, substantial. Flush panels, 
a clean smooth surface. Cannot possibly absorb odors and can be 
washed or refinished without in any way affecting its quality. New 
and improved hardware, the finest ever used on a toilet partition. 


More than two years of experimenting with design, construction and 
materials have been spent in making Marblmetal a full expression 
of the finest in toilet partitions. There is no equal to Marblmetal. 


Delivered to the job finished in prime coat so final finish may be chosen 
to harmonize with your decorative arrangement or rich French Gray 


enamel baked on. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
906 Wayside Road Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK 
7 West 42nd St. 


Phone Longacre 10263 
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BRANCHES 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
1218 First National Bldg. 2231 Park Ave. 
Phone Dearborn 6100 Phone Randolph 3000 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Toilet Partitions 
























L FHNANCE RS 
TAXATIONKs 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 


Arkansas—North Little Rock, School District.$ 500,000 
Arkansas—Pine Bluff, Agricultural Mechani- 











Ge BOMOURGL TRONS 6.6 6.6.6 66.0.6.6:5 4554856550 275,000 
California—Alameda Co., Oakland School Dis- 

ELE ere rrr er rer er er ere 633,000 
California—Alameda Co., Oakland High School 

PCE Terre ere ree 935,000 
California—Fresno Co., Fresno School Dis- 

RUN Fb saa Hind Chae Esa boas ais 300,000 
California—Los Angeles Co., Los Angeles City 

8. arrerrrerrccr ee cr err 1,000,000 
Connecticut—Hartford, Hartford South School 

INE 15 c0a.0g 404 44,4658 2.0G0 TEES OEE OES 600,000 
Florida—Polk Co., Special Tax School Dis- 

8 6.666 66 0 045900 64.098 bd 8a 340,000 
Illinois-—Maine Twp. High School District 

Se sas hig k Ves 64 SeES eb eOE EES 500,000 
Indiana—Evansville, School District........ 350,000 
Michigan Scorse Twp. School District No.3 400,000 
Michigan—Flint, School District........... 980,000 
Michigan—Fordson, School District......... 720,000 
Montana—Cascade Co., School District No. 1. 250,000 
New York—New York, School Construction.. 2,050,000 
New York—Ossining and Mount Pleasant, 

Union Free School District No. 2......... 295,000 
New York—Rye, Union Free School District 

ME 5-66.66 SR 04 SOD 2 oe 1S OTE S 104 ESS S 285,000 
New York—-Scarsdale, Union Free School Dis- 

Be i oe hb 6540054444099 694 BOOKS 400,000 
North Carolina—Johnston Co., School Build- 

ME ns b.0'0 6 0,650 4 69:95:40, 6 4554 64.4 45.4.4.9.6.5 0:00 750,000 
Ohio—Willoughby, Rural School District.... 250,000 
T'ennessee—Memphis, School District....... 600,000 
Texas—San Angelo, Independent School Dis- 

IIOP TOPE TT eee ULC OCTET Ce a 350,000 
Virginia—Richmond, School ..........+.+..--. 375,000 
Wisconsin—Racine, Washington Park High . 

OE. kg 6566S 4 Nb OSES S400 1400 NHEE OH TSM 750,000 

SCHOOL DEFICITS AND LOW ASSESS- 


MENTS 

The city of Lisbon, N. Dak., presents an interest- 
ing school-finance situation. Its assessments have 
been lowered from year to year, while the school 
costs have been increasing, leaving a widening gap 
between income and outlay. Supt. G. O. G. Rahn 
presents the case in a most graphic manner. He 
recites the following: 

“In the year 1923, the 75 per cent assessed valua- 
tion of the Lisbon special school district was 
$1,774,386. In 1927, it was $1,349,187. This is 
a decrease of $425,199 during a period of five years. 
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Quickly Divide 
Space 


we Ro uinc Partitions are a practi- 
cal solution of the problem of dividing 


OVER FIFTY YEARS 





An auditorium divided into 2 parts 
by a Wilson Vertical (side-rolling) 
partition, made in a pair. 


IN BUSINESS 


Without a special mandate from the voters, the 
limit of taxation for general school purposes is 


18 mills. Accordingly, for operating the schools. 
the decreased assessment has reduced the school 
receipts from a possible $31,939 to $24,285. This, 
a decrease of $7,653 in possible school revenue, has 
created a situation. 

“At the close of 1925-1926, there was on hand in 
the treasury the sum of $18,902.08. Of this 
amount, $11,123.75 was transferred to the sinking 
fund for the payment of bonds. There was, accord- 
ingly, left in the treasury, the sum of $7,778.33 
to begin the school year of 1926-1927. The dis- 
trict was certainly in very good financia) condition 
as far as its general operation fund was concerned. 
But, at the close of 1926-1927, due to a further 
decrease in assessed valuation, the surplus on hand 
was reduced to $4,311.53. 


“For the year 1927 the assessed valuation was 
again decreased by $99,120. Because of the unantici- 
pated expense of erecting a new brick smokestack 
last fall, the district with difficulty completed the 
year of 1927-1928 without a deficit. Next year, 
if standards are to be maintained, a deficit is 
bound to result.” 


Supt. Rahn then proceeds to seek the solution, 
and suggests first, a higher revaluation; second the 
issuance of certificates of indebtedness, and third, 
an election whereby the voters raise the tax from 
18 mills to a rate somewhere below 27 mills which 
is the limit. 

He hits the crux of the whole question when 
he enters into a comparative statement’ on valu- 
ations, population, and school costs as applied to 
11 other North Dakota centers of population. From 
this statement it appears that Lisbon is lowest 
in point of the tax rate exacted, and that its 
taxability will enable a better support for the 
schools. Mr. Rahn holds that it takes $36,000 to 
conduct the schools on a proper basis, whereas 
considerably less than that sum will be at his 
command, if the valuation on the one hand or 
the tax rate on the other is not increased. 


THE GEORGIA EQUALIZATION PLAN 

—The state board of education of Georgia, after 
considerable study, has agreed upon a plan for the 
administration of the equalization act of March 
13, 1926. Analyzing and defining the act in all 
its ramifications, and realizing the general purpose 


an auditorium or meeting hall into two or 
more rooms. They retard the penetration of 
sound from one room to another. When not 
needed they may be coiled quickly, either 
horizontally into a box overhead, or vertically 
to the side. In either construction they are 
out of the way when not in use. 


They are so constructed as to render per- 
fect service under varying atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

They are installed in thousands of schools. 
Handsome in materials and workmanship. 
May be made to harmonize with the wood- 
work of the room. 


11 East 38th Street 









Write for 40-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson 


CorPORATION 
New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 





Also manufacturers of sectionfold 
partitions and school wardrobes 





4 
% 
es 


of its enactment, the following plan of distribution 
will prevail: 

The $1,000,000 equalization fund will be dis- 
tributed to counties and independent systems which 
receive state funds direct from the state depart- 
ment of education upon the basis of educational 
needs and ability to meet such demands, using 
latest official reports. 

“Educational needs” will be expressed in terms 
of total average daily attendance for purposes of 
this distribution; average daily attendance of 
thirty pupils will be regarded as a teacher-load; 
and an average salary of $630 for a seven-months’ 
school year will be set up. 

The total average daily attendance of any county 
or independent system divided by the teacher-load 
of thirty pupils will determine the number of 
teacher units which when multiplied by $630 will 
express the educational needs in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The “ability” of the county or independent sys- 
tem to meet such needs is expressed by the appro- 
priations from the general school fund plus the 
results of a five-mill levy against the property of 
that county subject to such levy. 

If and when such “ability” of any county or 
independent system is less than its “educational 
needs” expressed in dollars and cents as above de- 
fined, the difference shall be apportioned to such 
county or independent system out of the equaliza- 
tion fund, not to exceed $20,000. 

Four sevenths of the $1,000,000 equalization fund 
will be apportioned as above, beginning January 1, 
1928, for the remainder of the school year, which 
terminates according to the Act of 1926, on June 
30, 1928. 

The four sevenths of the apportionment to each 
and any county or independent system which is 
to receive said fund will be payable in four equal 
monthly payments during the remainder of the 
current school year, each one of the four payments 
to become due and payable as early as practicable 
after said county or independent system has com- 
pleted a month’s term within the remainder of the 
current’ school year and rendered to the state de- 
partment of education an approved report thereon. 


BUDGETING OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


“Until we get experimental evidence as to the 
quantity of instructional supplies that should be used 


(Continued on Page 102) 


Are you 
§etting 

ALL 

the light 








A proper classroom installation of KAYLINE RADIANT UNITS. 













oo? 


Your light current is consumed according to the 


wattage size of your lamps and the length of time you burn them. Illumination in your 
school depends upon the mixture and shape of glass used in your fixtures. Thick dense 


glass absorbs a large percentage of light, while many glass shapes do not allow efficient 
light distribution. 









Kayline Radiant Units offer a greater return on your lighting investment than any others. 
Their tested efficiency is 90%, which is a greater light output than ever attained before. 


This light is uniformly distributed up to the 60 degree zone, providing equal illumination 
throughout the room. 


Your children need light to save their eyes. Let us show you 
how you can give it to them. Send for complete literature. 


THE A (AYA \ = co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill: 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 


Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 








Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


| CHARLES FOSTE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Professional Service for Architects. H 


| 
| 512 Sellwood Bldg., 


Duluth, Minn. 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 










Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 





POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 





Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 
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per child, what methods are we to use in estimat- 
ing such supplies for budgeting purposes?” asked 
Harold F. Clark, professor of educational finance 
of the Indiana University, in a recent N. E, A. 
address. “In the absence of a standard quota of 
supplies, determined scientifically, we must use 
standards built upon the best judgment and prac- 
tice available.” He added: 

“If the teacher is to haye the necessary amount 
of freedom, the original estimate of the supplies 
needed should be made by her, reviewed by the 
principal, compiled into one estimate for the build- 
ing, and then sent to the superintendent’s office. 
In the superintendent’s office the teacher’s esti- 
mate should be checked against standard ratios. 
Any teacher should be allowed more than the 
standard quota of supplies if she can show that 
her method of instruction calls for it. This allows 
freedom and still makes accurate estimates possible. 

“The major step in making budget estimates of 
school supplies is the one that in many ways is 
most poorly done, that is, estimating the actual 
cost of the supplies needed. From widespread evi- 
dence it seems that budget estimates of the cost 
of the supplies are made in the spring and any 
time after that the supplies may be bought in 
almost utter disregard of what prices may be. In 
many ways the purchasing agents or superintend- 
ents are not to blame. They have no facilities 
for discovering the trend of the cost of school 
supplies. Even the most careful purchasing agent 
with all his other duties cannot follow in detail 
changes in supply prices.” 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY SHOWS NEED OF 
LARGE FUND FOR COMPLETING 
SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 

The Bureau of Efficiency of Washington, D. C., 
has presented a report to the chairman of the 
subcommittee on the district budget calling atten- 
tion to the fact that school-building construction 
work must come to a standstill in 1929 unless 
$11,000,000 is provided for the two remaining years 
of the five-year neriod, 1929 and 1930. 

In its report, the bureau requests that the build- 
ing program be completed as first planned. It is 
believed the report justifies the emphasis on the 
physical requirements of the school system at the 
end of the five-year building program. 

The report found some fault with the lack of a 
system of property accounting in view of the fact 
that no personal accountability had been established 
for schoolhouse equipment valued at approximately 
two and a half million dollars. Admitting that 
nothing had come out which would indicate ir- 
regularities in connection with the accounting of 
supplies and equipment, still it showed a lack of 
proper accounting which breeds carelessness and 
invites leakage. 

The report attacked the present system of select- 
ing janitors, which shows a lack of the proper 
tests for making appointments and the absence of 


the proper instructions for the operation of heating 
and ventilating equipment. 

Furthermore, the report called attention to the 
need of a definite program of inspection of school 
buildings. In the past, visits to schools were made 
largely in connection with complaints of principals, 
janitors, and health officers. 

Declaring the present system of handling repairs 
to school buildings indicates that the plan of main- 
tenance is unsystematic and hapliazard, the bureau 
suggests the transfer of this responsibility to the 
school authorities. At present it is divided between 
the municipal architect’s office and the school 
officials. Supervision of this work, it was pointed 
out, should be placed in charge of a qualified 
mechanical engineer or architect, who ranks as an 
assistant superintendent of schools. Supervision 
over the custodial and engineering forces of the 
school system and the work of repair and replace- 
ment of furniture should be assigned to the pro- 
posed office, in the bureau’s opinion. 

Responsibility of the board of education in the 
matters of the acquisition of school sites and the 
construction and repair of school sites should be 
clearly defined by law, the bureau holds, suggesting 
that land for school sites and playgrounds should 
be purchased by the commissioner upon recom- 
mendations of the board. 

Taking up the five-year building program, the 
report said that at the time of the law’s enactment 
the program would cost $20,185,000. On this basis 
appropriations of $4,037,000 annually for five years 
would have been necessary to complete the program 
as planned. Appropriations applicable to the projects 
included in the five-year building program during 
the fiscal years 1926, 1927 and 1928 totaled $9,- 
257,250, and at the annual rate of $4,037,000 con- 
templated by the act a total of $12,111,000 would 
have been necessary for these three years. The 
program will therefore be $2,853,750 in arrears at 
the close of the present fiscal year, the bureau 
declared. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—Belleview, N. J. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$421,300 for the school year 1927-28. This is an 
increase of $55,651 over last year. 

—Newark, N. J. The board of school estimate 
has cut $278,389 from the $10,058,389 appropria- 
tion asked by the board of education for the next 
school year. The board has approved a budget 
of $9,780,000, which is an increase of $286,947 
over last year. 

—Verona, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $209,565. Last year the 
amount of the budget was $145,565. The largest 
increase is in- the bond interest account, which 
will amount to $65,000 this year as compared with 
$28,600 a year ago. 

—Detroit, Mich. Over the protest of the board 
of education, Mayor John C. Lodge has cut $7,- 


333,888 from the school board’s budget request of 
$24,063,861. The mayor has notified the school 
authorities that no new schools may be built until 
the city finds a way to sell more bonds. The re- 
ductions in school expenses are part of an economy 
program which the mayor intends to carry out. 

—Salem, Mass. The school budget for the year 
amounts to $497,300. The largest expenditure is 
$378,894 for teachers’ salaries. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A temporary loan of $500,- 
000 has been authorized by the board of education 
to pay teachers’ salaries and other expenses. The 
loan will be paid from the collections of the semi- 
annual settlement in May. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The school board recently 
arranged a temporary loan of $54,000 to meet 
expenses of the schools. 

—Emporia, Kans. The board of education has 
taken action toward reducing the bonded indebted- 
ness of the school system. At the present time, 
one bond for $9,000 has been retired, and $6,000 
has been applied on the additional surplus of the 
senior-high-school bonds. 

—South Orange, N. J. The board of school esti- 
mate has approved a budget of $1,201,000, of which 
$995,000 is to be raised by taxation. 

—The school board of Caddo Parish, La., has 
asked for a renewal of the one-mill tax levy for 
general expenses and the maintenance fund. The 
levy which is to run for five years, will provide 
money for the salaries of teachers. 

—Elizabeth, N. J. The city board of estimate 
has cut $62,541 from the school budget, leaving 
a total of $1,431,648 for the school year 1927-28. 
The largest fund in the budget is $1,135,150 for 
current expenses. 

—A survey in New Jersey brings out the fact 
that the median cost for 150 high-school districts 
for 1926-27 was $156.14 per pupil in average en- 
rollment. This is $31.96 more per pupil in average 
enrollment than in 1923-24; $26.52 more than in 
1924-25, and $16.82 more than in 1925-26. The 
median high-school tuition rate charged in 1926-27 
was $110 per pupil. Eighteen districts maintained 
high schools with less than 100 pupils in average 
enrollment. The median cost of these schools was 
$150.36 per pupil in average enrollment. Thirty- 
three districts had schools with 100 to 199 pupils 
in average enrollment, and the median cost was 
$155. Sixty had schools with an average enroll- 
ment of 200 to 499 high-school pupils, with 4 
median cost of $145.64 per pupil. Twenty-six had 
high schools with an average enrollment of 500 to 
992 pupils. The median cost per pupil for these 
districts was $171.23. There were thirteen school 
districts with a high-school average enrollment of 
more than 1,000 pupils. The median cost per pupil 
for these schools was $188.38. According to cost 
figures presented for 1926-27, high schools with an 
average enrollment of 200 to 499 pupils were main- 
tained at a lower cost than the other sized high 
schools. (Concluded on Page 104) 
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Maple Floors in Color 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floor- 
ing is now made to take a 
variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes—opening up 
entirely new possibilities for 
attractive decorative effects. 
Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN,AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 
ROYAL BLUE, PASTELGREEN, 
ORCHID, SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet,‘‘The New Color 
Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors.” 
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Great, indeed, is the responsibility 
of those who select flooring for a 
school. The health of children and 
teachers is at stake. Public moneys 
must be well spent. 


What flooring material meets 
these vital requisites? Hundreds of 
schoolboards have found the an- 
swer in Northern Hard Maple. 


Northern Hard Maple is warm 
and dry. It provides a cushioning 


effect beneath the feet. Reduces. 


fatigue. Cuts down absences due 
to sickness. 


This unique flooring material, 
moreover, is remarkably tough- 
fibred and tight-grained. Will not 


| the floor beneath 


eur ‘feet is warm, dry. resilient clean 


sliver, splinter, or develop ridges 
when subjected to the pounding 
and friction of youthful feet. Maple 
actually outwears stone! 


And because of its permanent 
smoothness, Northern Hard Maple 
is the easiest of all flooring materi- 
als to keep clean—offers no = 
lodging places for germ-laden dust 
and dirt. 


Here, then, is the one flooring 
material that combines health with 
ultimate economy—providing, at 
the same time, easy installation 
and firm anchorage for desks. Con- 
sult your architect about the use 
of Northern Hard Maple Flooring. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


oor wifh Maple - 








the flooring is standardize 


Guaranteed Floorings 

The letters MMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your he F M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON" 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 


service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
every school requirement. They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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—Cliffside Park, N. J. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $330,024 for the school 
year 1927-28. Last year the budget amounted to 
$277,618. 

—Malad, Idaho. Bonds in the amount of $80,- 
000 have recently been refunded, reducing the in- 
terest rate from six to five per cent. The refund- 
ing of the bonds has produced a saving of $800 
a year. The total indebtedness of the school dis- 
trict amounts to $105,000. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ar- 
ranged a loan of $500,000 to cover current expenses 
until the tax collections become available in May. 

—Gloucester, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget amounting to $375,655. Last 
year the total amount was $387,412. The largest 
item in the budget is $251,000 for teachers’ salaries. 

—A new system for extending special state aid 
to Montana school districts in need of assistance 
was recently explained by Miss May Trumper, 
state superintendent of public instruction. The 
state board of education will apportion special aid 
on the following basis: 

“No school district which is not now levying 
a maintenance levy of at least eleven mills will 
receive state aid. The difference between the 
amount raised by the tax levy and the district’s 
apportionment from state and county funds is made 
up from the special fund that the state board 
reserves for maintaining schools on a nine months’ 
basis.” 

The money for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity in Montana comes from four sources: the 
metal mines tax share; the inheritance tax; the 
oil license tax, and the oil royalties. 

—The common council of New Bedford, Mass., 
has pruned the budget of the board of education 
to the extent of $170,000. The cut, it is claimed, 
will mean a lowering of standards. The majority 
‘of the members are incensed over the action of 
the council. The schools are run on the basis of 
40 weeks. The law requires 160 days or 32 weeks. 

—The legislative committee on taxation and re- 
trenchment of New York state has introduced a 
bill in the legislature seeking to create the position 
of business manager in the public-school systems 
of the state. 

The plan is in line with the practice throughout 
the country, according to a recent bulletin of the 
Federal bureau of education. The report shows 


that of 55 cities of 100,000 or more population, 
42 employ a business manager. In 19 of these 
42 cities, such a manager is responsible to the board 
of education through the superintendent of schools, 
and in 23, he is responsible directly to the board. 

Twenty-three cities report that the business 
manager is appointed upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent. In 29 of the 42 cities supplies 
and equipment are purchased on the approval of 
the superintendent. 


—The school board of Pocatello, Idaho, has pro- 
ceeded to call in $100,000 of the outstanding school 
bonds. The bonds which are more than ten years’ 
old, are callable at the option of the school dis- 
trict, and the board has taken advantage of the 
option by calling in the bonds for payment. The 
bonds carry interest at the rates of 5 per cent, 
5% per cent, and 5% per cent, and a saving of 
$400 in interest money will be effected annually. 

For the payment of these bonds, the board has 
issued special refunding bonds, which will be sold 
to the state at an interest rate of about 4% per 
cent. 

The school system of Los Angeles, Calif., will 
ask the public in June to ratify a $30,000,000 
bond issue for new schools. Of this amount $12.,- 
440,000 is for elementary schools and $16,960,000 
for high schools. The school attendance has grown 
to 265,000. The increase from 1926 to 1927 was 
15,000 pupils. 

—The board of education of Waterbury, Conn., 
has appointed a survey committee whose duty it 
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OVERCOMING OBSTACLES 


Too much attention has, I think, been paid to 
making education attractive by smoothing the 
path, as compared with inducing strenuous 
voluntary effort, but this involves doing things 
that require exertion, and therefore are not at 
the time wholly pleasurable. Repeated mental 
exertion becomes a habit, one of the most valu- 
able a man can possess. In fact the habit of over- 
coming obstacles is a large factor in the condi- 
tion of mind that is properly called education; 
for the quantity of knowledge obtained when one 
leaves school is far less important than the ability 
to acquire knowledge and to think clearly on 
hard problems.—A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard 
University. 
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will be to find ways and means of cutting costs. 
The committee consists of Willis M. Tate, Daniel 
J. Leary and Charles A. Babin. Supt. M. C. Dono- 
van and Pres. John J. Walsh of the board, to- 
gether with Harry A. Dochelli, Henry 'T. Butler 
and Patrick J. Brennan, heads of standing com- 
mittees of the board, are cooperating in the work 
of the survey committee. 

—John S. Vaughan, state superintendent of 
schools for Oklahoma, pointed out recently that 
there is a wide difference between state support 
and the school needs of the state. The Oklahoma 
Times in commenting on the situation says: “With 
some of Superintendent Vaughan’s plans for rais- 
ing more school money there can be little quarrel. 
Indians should pay a higher tuition, or have their 
lands taxed. The government’s allowance is less 
than actual cost. Probably there is too much non- 
taxable property of other kinds. Certainly the 
educational system is of such importance to the 
state that it should not be slighted in the distribu- 
tion of revenue.” 

—Teaneck, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $262,125 for the next vear. 
The board has found it necessary to arrange a 
loan of $15,000 for meeting the estimated deficit 
for 1927-28. 

—The school board of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, has 
accepted an offer of the state department of public 
investments for the purchase of $80,000 in school 
bonds at 4% per cent interest. The state offers 
a_ecash bonus of $1.200 and the bonds will be 
delivered in lots of $20.000. ; 

—-The superior court at Modesto, Calif., has been 
asked to grant an injunction against the present 
board of education to restrain it from taking 
money from the funds for the new auditorium and 
gymnasium on the high-school campus. The in- 
junction is brought by Mr. T. H. Kewin of Modesto, 
who declares that he and others are plaintiffs in 
a suit against the board, in which the board is 
asked to go through with an agreement to purchase 
a site. If the money is made available for the 
purposes intended. the board would not have money 
to pay the plaintiffs the amount alleged due them. 

—Quincy, Mass. The board of education has 


voted $300,000 for building purposes to meet the 
demand for additional classroom accommodations. 

—At Steelton, Pa., the voters have approved & 
bond issue of $150,000 for school-building purposes. 
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Vacation time just ahead. Active little bodies, 
active little minds asking occupation and diver- 
sion. Where will they find their fun? Will they 
have a playground; under direction and protec- 
tion? 


Now is the time to add new interest to the pres- 
ent playground by adding a piece or two of new 
equipment — or for the unfortunate community 
without a playground to prepare and have a play- 
ground when vacation begins— even if the start 
is only a single piece of equipment. 


Illustrates, describes, and prices all the newest Play- 
ground Equipment; shows the latest developments for 
more fun and assured safety. Will help you in adding 
new interest to your present playground or in starting 
a new playground. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


colleges the country over you will find Medart Equipment 


Catalogs of Gymnasium 


Gymnasium Apparatus—Steel Lockers 
In Gymnasium and Locker Rooms of leading schools and 
giving service year after year. 


Equipment or Steel Lockers gladly sent on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 


3530 DeKalb Street, 


SAINT LOUIS 


For 55 years Makers of Gymnasium and Playground Equipment. 
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keep clean! 








A STUDY OF THE DETROIT FIRST-GRADE 
TEST AND ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. C. C. Grover, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Research and Guidance at Oakland, Calif., has 
recently prepared a report on the results of the 
Detroit first-grade intelligence test in Oakland, for 
the school year 1926-27. In the study, tests were 
given to 560 pupils in eleven schools. Stanford- 
Binet scores were available in 157 cases, and a cor- 
relation of .563-+ .0352 between the two tests were 
found. It was decided to study the results of the 
test still further with the purpose of devising a 
plan for classifying children in the L-1l grade. 

In August and September, 1927, the test was 
given to 1,384 entering first-grade pupils. The 
mean chronological age of the pupils taking the 
test was 6 years, 3.3 months. One school had the 
lowest mean chronological age with 6 years, 0 
months, and another the highest, with 6 years, 7 
months. 

The test revealed a wide deviation in the men- 
tal ages of the pupils. In one school, there was a 
pupil with a mental age between 5 years, 0 months, 
and 5 years, 2 months. One pupil had a mental 
age between 5 years, 3 months, and 5 years, 5 
months. The combined mental-age distribution 
offers a good picture of the ability of an entering 
first-grade class in Oakland. The distribution 
closely approximates normal with “a mode at the 
interval between 7 years, 3 months and 7 years, 
5 months. 

The means and standard deviations for each 
school and for the total distribution were next 
computed, the schools being arranged in the order 
of increasing mental age. With 25 schools and 
1,384 pupils included in the study, the results may 
be taken to show the level of mental ability in 
the L-1 grade. The mean mental age is 6 years, 7.4 
months with a probable error of .2 months. 

Intelligence quotients obtained from the Stan- 
ford-Binet test were available for 71 pupils dis- 
tributed among twelve schools. The correlation 
was computed between the intelligence quotients 
obtained from the Detroit test and the Stanford- 
Binet test, and was found to be .739+ .036. Cor- 
relation coefficients obtained from intelligence quo- 
tients were found to contain a certain amount 
of spurious correlation caused by the chronological 


Oakite is equally good for them all. 
Wherever there is cleaning to be 
done, you can use this all-purpose 
material to advantage. 
as thorough, as conserving of time 
and labor on one job as on an- 


Many things to clean 


~ and one all-purpose 
material to 


Desks, windows, floors, walls, dishes 
and glassware, table tops, cafeteria 
equipment—what a lot of things 
there are inside a school building to 


Oakite is 


tical suggestions. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


clean them 


other. Equally important, it is SAFE 
to use—contains no soap or abrasives, 
does not injure the finest surface. 


If you are now cleaning with several 
materials—one for this job, another 
for that, let our local Service Man 
point out the money-saving advan- 
tages of cleaning the Oakite way. 
Just ask to have him call—or write 

for booklet full of helpful, prac- 


No obligation. 
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age factor. This resulted in a slightly higher 
correlation than would be obtained by using 
scores. It is believed the correlation between the 


two is high enough to show a real relationship 
hetween the abilities measured by the two tests. 

As a further part of the study, it was thought 
desirable to obtain the opinions of the principals 
as to the merits of the test, and whether or not 
they would like to continue its use. For this pur- 
pose, a letter was sent to each school using the 
tests, in which the principal was asked to give 
an opinion on the following points: 

1. Is the test of material assistance in the clas- 
sification of the pupils? 

2. Is its value commensurate with the time and 
labor needed for its giving and scoring? 

3. Does a classification based upon its use 
agree with the teachers’ judgments? 

4. Would you recommend the use of the test 
as a permanent part of the testing program of the 
schools ? 

The replies of the principals revealed that they 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the adoption of 
a group test in the L-1 grade, to be given early 
in the semester as a part of the permanent test- 
ing program. 

The replies to question 4 indicate that only 93 
of the 1,377 pupils classified by the test were 
changed during the semester. This is only 6.7 
per cent and indicates that the classification serves 
its purpose and enables the principal to divide his 
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WHAT TEACHERS WANT 


What teachers want—what we all want most 
in supervision is leadership—human, constructive, 
inspiring. We want our leaders to be men and 
women of sterling character, possessed of pene- 
trating discernment, boundless sympathy and an 
insatiable desire for the complete development of 
youth. We want them rich in experience and 
culture, open-minded in training, clear-eyed in 
purpose, embodying in their personalities high 
ideals of work, lofty standards of achievement 
and a keen dissatisfaction with less than our best. 
Our desire for ourselves is that we may be 
worthy to be accepted as coworkers with these, 
our leaders, in the training and nurture of the 
children under our care.—Cornelia S. Adair. 
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incoming first-grade class into homogeneous groups, 
a grouping which is generally retained throughout 
the semester. 

Before deciding upon a semipermanent procedure 
for classifying the entering first-grade pupils, it 
was thought best to try out two other group mental 
tests —the Pintner-Cunningham primary mental 
test and the Park-Franzen test. 

In this connection, it was recommended that the 
study of group mental tests for the L-1 grade be 
continued during the second semester of the school 
year; that a definite recommendation be made at 
the end of the second semester as to which of the 
three tests is the most suitable. The test selected 
as the best one for the purpose will be furnished 
to all schools during the first two weeks of each 
semester. 


CAUSES FOR HIGHER SCHOOL COSTS 


“High costs are due in large measure to the 
great multiplication of educational offerings in 
practically all educational institutions. This in- 
crease in variety of educational work came with 
the extension of higher education beyond the bound- 
aries previously defining the liberal-arts college.” 
So reports Dr. Arthur J. Klein of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

“Expansion has been by no means sudden, but 
the war gave an impetus to multiplication of offer- 
ings which make it seem so. Scientific and material 
progress embodied in a very complex type of civili- 
zation results in tremendous multiplication of 
demands for special training by technical, by busi- 
ness, by professional and civic life. 

“Tuition and other fees have been raised every- 
where in greater or less degree, and there is proba- 
bly not a single higher educational institution that 
today maintains the same charges to students that 
were maintained five years ago. This process has 
gone on until in New York University 89 per cent 
of the total budget in 1924-25 was covered by fees. 

“The significant thing is that this increase of 
cost to the student has not resulted in decreased 
demands for higher education. It seems that un 
der present conditions of wealth and social pres 
sure in the United States the costs are not the 
decisive factor in determining whether students 
shall or shall not attend college.” 
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The World’s most active Market Basket 


. . . full of electrical items 


order too large, to find a place in any of 
the 66 Graybar market baskets through- 


out America. 


HERE’S action—and plenty of it—in 
that great electrical market basket, 
the nearby Graybar distributing house... 


All kinds of electrical supplies coming in 
from all over the country ... All kinds of Se 
orders going out to meet every conceivable 
electrical need in your neighborhood. Cr y 
Does a school need an Inter-Phone sys- . 
tem? Doesa contractor need a “99” light- Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
ing installation? Does a power and light a 
company need a carload of poles or a car- Sten fi Simbel et dtckibution 
ton of fuses? ... No item is too small, no ie 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BLDG., LEXINGTON AVE. AND 43RD ST., NEW YORK 


OFFICES IN 66 PRINCIPAL CITIES :: 
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Oak Floors are in use in the Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Scranton, Pa. 


SANTTATION 


—a prime requisite in school floors 


In schools, hundreds of feet tramp in and out daily, tracking dust and 
dirt. The wear on the floor is continuous and extreme. No material 
meets the need as does Oak Flooring. It is Nature’s own product, 
healthful under foot, shock-resisting, not cold or artificial; yet it is 
a permanent floor, enduring heaviest wear, and always beautiful. 


Every day should find school floors bright and clean, if buildings are to 
maintain themselves on the plane that modern standards require. It is 
easily possible with floors of OAK, laid in tight continuous strips, with 
nocracks to collect dirt,and a polished surface that makes cleaning easy. 


Permanence 


As a matter of expense, permanence is as important as sanitation 
from a health point of view. Oak floors will last; they never need 
replacement, and with 
minimum care they keep 
in perfect condition. The 
finish, whenever necessary, 
may be quickly and cheap- 
ly renewed. 


Economy 


Initial cost is low. Upkeep 
expense is low. When serv- 
ice covers years of hardest 
usage without deteriora- 
tion, the economy of oak 
floors is unquestioned. 





Oak Flooring, with side and end matching accurately milled, forms a 





secure and sound anchorage for desks. . ) 
. This shows Hartshorn height. fsoom igh ce ) 

Beaut ry Double Bracket No. 87, sbuted class os a d, they P | 

The atmosphere of the place where children spend a large part of pen hie age ™ d hen , *ncrease class- | 
their character-forming days, is closely studied in the modern school. |  ¢ir. With Hartshorn neede ’ inc : 


Shade Cloths, these roll- 
ers are ideally suited for vent ey 


Send for valuable free literature en ‘ ficiency: : onable judg: 


The advantages of oak floors are fully brought out in literature available for your 
reference files, which will be mailed on request to school board members, and those 
interested in the equipment and maintenance of schools. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1267 Builder’s Bldg., Chicago 


Put your flooring problems Mail the coupon for “The 


up to our experienced experts. ° 7 ” 
We will help you without ob. Story of Oak Floors,” a 


Sturdy American oak builds respect for soundness and good taste. 


. at. tne ane 


- nan 





ligation. 24-page illustrated book- 
Consult an Architect let, containing color plates 
Before Building of the new modern finishes, 


This advice appears in allour which harmonize with 
national magazine advertising. room decoration. 





Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 1267 Builder’s Bldg., Chicago ~ 









r 
| Send me “Tue Story or Oak FLoors,” a 24-page book with color plates Established 1860 . 
! of the new modern finishes; also other useful literature for reference files. 
i SHADE ROLLERS AND 
i WINDOW SHADE CLOTH : 
_ Ti oe eccsciiesnconiescisiaeteiiaediaaaaaeanaeanlel ieee A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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Locks for the Year 1933 
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High School, Lexington, Mo —Left: 


and we still think so.” Mr. L. H. Bell, 


Dudley Keyless Locks last longer than the lockers they guard so securely 


and those installed this year will, as far as stability is concerned, be in good 
operating condition at the close of 1933. 


Dudley development work goes on assuring continued leadership. To school 
executives this leadership means a better lock to continuously give better 
service for all school locker needs—and a dependable lock that simplifies 


locker control. 


DUDLEY KEYLESS LOCKS 











Webster will 
retire from the superintendency of the Minneapolis. 
Minn., schools sometime before June 30, 1929. has 
prompted speculation as to a successor. Pres. J. 
E. Mevers of the school board says: “We want 
a young man, preferably in the neighborhood of 


—The announcement that W. F. 


40 vears. It may not be necessary to go outside 
of Minneapolis for this man. TI don’t believe we 
should go out and get somebody with a wonderful 
reputation who is likely to be at the zenith of 
his career. We want somebody who will go ahead 
instead of backward—a young man who will grow 
and improve.” 

—Supt. John C. Hammer of Newport, Tenn.. has 
heen reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. F. EK. Pratt of Parkston, 8. Dak., has 
been reelected for a three-vear term. Supt. Pratt 
has been connected with the Parkston schools for 
the last six vears, and has been superintendent for 
the last five years. 

—A life-size portrait of Supt. S. B. Tobey of 
Wausau. Wis., has been placed in the Central school 
of that city. Mr. Tobey is one of the leading edu 
cators of Wisconsin, and is still in the service of 
the Wausau school system. 

—G. ©. Banting, for eight vears superintendent 
of schools at Waukesha. Wis., has been reelected 
to serve until August. 1931. 

—William C. MeGinnis has resigned from the 
Superintendeney of Revere, Mass. Inducements to 
retain him were declined. He is preparing for a 
more extensive professional career. 

—Supt. Harold Steele of Saginaw, Mich.. has 
resigned in order to carry out his professional 
plans. 

—Supt. L. C. Gee of Greenville, Texas. has heen 
reelected for his twenty-second consecutive term. 





During Mr. Gee’s incumbency, the teaching staff 
has increased from 35 to 87 teachers, and five 
new schools have been erected. The schools are 
fully accredited in the state and meet all the re- 
quirements of the Southern Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. New courses added to 
the curriculum during this time include domestic 
arts, manual training. bookkeeping, typewriting 
and shorthand, zoology and botany, Spanish, and 
French. 

—Supt. A. H. Robertson of Dowagiae, Mich.. 
has been reelected for a two-year term, at a 
salary of $4,800 per annum. 

—Supt. J. W. O’Banion of Ennis, Tex., has 
announced his retirement, to take effect in May. 

—Supt. A. L. Burnham of Beatrice, Nebr., has 
heen reelected for a three-year term, at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. J. J. Haney of Council Grove, Kans., 
has been reelected for another year. 

Mr. C, E. Friedland has been reelected as super- 
intendent at Centerville, S. Dak., for a fifth term. 

—Supt. T. 8S. Hook has been reelected at Wayne. 
Nebr. 

—Mr. M. C. James, deputy superintendent of 
schools at Berkeley, Calif., has been appointed act 
ing superintendent to sueceed Mr. H. B. Wilson. 
who has resigned. Mr. James will receive an in 
crease in salary during the period he serves as 
acting superintendent. 

Supt. W. F. Webster of Minneapolis. Minn.. 
in refusing another three-year term of office, has 
asked that he be elected for one year, with the 
privilege of retiring at the end of that time. The 
board has granted Mr. Webster’s request by elect 
ing him for one year, beginning August 1. Mr. 
Webster has been connected with the Minneapolis 
schools for the past 45 vears and has been super- 
intendent of the school system for the past six 
years. 

Supt. C. FE. Beek of Columbia City, Ind.. has 
heen reelected for a three-vear term, at an increase 
in salary. 

—Supt. R. LL. 
Columbia, Tenn. 

—Supt. W. P. Flatt of Trenton, Tenn., has been 
reelected for another term. 

—Mr. D. L. Murray has heen elected superin 
tendent of schools at Mason, Mich. 


Harris has been reelected at 





Second Floor Corri- 
dor with Lockers Dudley Equipped. ‘“The Dudley Lock 
has fully measured up to our expectations. 
at the time we purchased that it was the best lock’. . 
Superintendent. 












We believed 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION, 


26 North Franklin St., Dept. Al4, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


San 


Use this coupon for full information. 





—Supt. R. A. Bunney of West Point, Nebr., 
has been reelected, at an increase in salary. 


—Supt. F. A. Thompson of Maysville, Mo., has 
announced his resignation in order to accept a 
position with an eastern publishing firm. 


—Mr. E. B. Holden has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Greenville, Mich., for the 
next year. 


—Supt. J. W. Browning of Rhinelander, Wis., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect in 
June. 


—Supt. J. B. Heffelfinger of Newton, Kans., has 
heen reelected for a two-year term. 


—Supt. H. E. Chandler of Junction City, Kans., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect August 
1. Mr. Chandler will become assistant director of 
the Kansas University summer school and head of 
the appointment bureau of the school of education. 


Supt. D. J. Jones of Eugene, Oreg., has an- 
nounced his retirement, to take effect in June. 


Mr. Ben G. Graham of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been advanced by the board of education to the 
rank of first associate superintendent. Mr. Graham 
succeeds Mr. C. R. Foster, who resigned to accept 
the principalship of the State Teac hers’ College at 
Indiana. 


—Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City ‘has 
returned after a two-weeks’ leave of absence, 
which he spent in Florida. 


—Supt. R. S. Hicks of Casper, Wyo., has ‘been 
reelected for another term of two years, at an 
increase of salary. 


Supt. R. G. Vinson of Summerville. Ga., has 
heen reelected for another year. Mr. Vinson has 
been head of the city schools for the last three 
years, and previous to that was principal of schools 
in Georgia, Texas, and Oklahoma. 


—Supt. A. G. Miller of Wayeross, Ga., has heen 
reelected for his sixteenth successive year. Mr. 
Miller has been head of the Waycross schools since 
1912. During his ineumbenecy four new school- 
houses have been erected, and the entire school sys- 
ten has been reorganized on a high plane of 
eflicieney. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Never, Never, Never... 


No one, no one can use a Clow Madden Automatic, 
and let it stand unflushed. Clow Madden Automatics 
flush themselves ... more swiftly than human 
hands can operate... more surely than human 
minds can function. 


Record No. 101 


1902 — 29 Clow 
Automatics in- 
stalled. 1928— Jf . . . : 

after 26 years of With Clow Madden Automatics, sanitation does 


school service, not wait on the hurried workman, the play- 
Automatics 


look ready fer thoughtful child, the heedless transient closet user. 
as many more. 


High School, Swiftly, surely, all residue is whisked away in an 
Rock Island, 


Illinois. engulfing torrent of water. Bad odors, flies, lice, 
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Will They Stand Unflushed 


germs, can’t exist in Clow Madden Automatics. 


A simple valve . . . a closed top tank .. . a bowl 

with no eddy or backwash hollows .. . these insure Record No.102 
a perfect flush each time the seat is used. 1904 — 24 Clow 
One word more... the Clow Plumbing Booklet stalled. 1928 
tells how toilet rooms are kept sanitary, and how repair bill after 
sanitation costs are cut by smaller water, repair 24 years is $5.00, 
and replacement bills. (Read records No. 101 and ee ae 
No. 102.) Send for it today. 


year. Bingham 


. School, Lans- 
James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago hus, Mlhinan. 
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GRADE AND HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Dawson, Nebraska 


& 


HEBER D. PAMPEL, 
Architect 


We publish a 48-page, 
illustrated booklet, 
showing Miller School 
Wardrobes open and 
closed, in actual use in 
all types of schools and 
schoolrooms. Write for 
your copy. Ask for 
Catalog W-6. 
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School Officials Praise 
Miller Wardrobes 


“Solves the cloak-room problem” 
.... multiple operation of doors 
assures a closed wardrobe”.... 
“Ventilation through the ward- 
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robe takes foul air from the class 


5 panvEl 
ner rect 
nance Tee oso rr) 


Kansas o 


room andthe students’ wraps”... 
“Slateblackboard givesadditional 
blackboard space”. .“‘Have never 


found a school board or teacher 
who was not well pleased with 
Miller Wardrobes.” 


Here,in the words of HeberD.Pampel, 


school architect with offices in Kansas 
City, Mo., you have a few of the many 
outstanding advantages of Miller Ward- 
robe installations. Mr. Pampel hasused 
Miller Wardrobes in many schools 
throughout Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. His recommendations are based 
on experience. 

Write today for a catalog showing wes Miller 


installations. 
modern without this equipment. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of Miller School Wardrobes 
123 West Eighth Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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—Supt. J. J. Rae of Coeur D'Alene, Idaho, has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a sub- 
stantial inerease in salary. 

—Mr. J. G. Umstattd has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Beckley, W. Va., to succeed 
Mr. G. H. Colebank who resigned to enter the lowa 
State University. 

—Supt. Orville C. Pratt of Spokane, Wash., las 
been reelected for a fifth three-year term, at a 
substantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. R. T. Allen of Cleveland, Tenn., 
reelected for another three-year term. 

—Mr. E. B. Holden has been elected 
tendent of schools at Greenville, Mich. 

—Supt. A. D. Zook of Blackwell, Okla., 
reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 

—Supt. W. P. Flatt of Trenton, Tenn., 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. F. A. Thompson has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools of Maysville, Mo.,- to become 
manager of a publishing firm in Missouri. 


has been 
superin- 
has been 


has been 


—Supt. H. H. Buellesfield of Yankton, S. Dak.. 
has been reelected for a ninth consecutive term. 

—Supt. G. V. Kinney of Red Wing, Minn., has 
heen reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. H. Clement of Independence, Kans., 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. E. T. Whiting of Doniphan, Nebr., has 


been reelected for a second term. 

—Mr. E. B. Taylor of LeRoy, N. Y., has re- 
signed to accept a position as professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Rochester. 

—Supt. Lulu L. Pickett of Superior, 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. A. Jimmerson of Auburn, Nebr., has 
heen reelected at a substantial increase in salary. 

—Supt. F. A. Jensen of Rockford, I. 
reelected for the next year. 


Wis., has 


has been 


—Mr. L. A. Clark of Sherburne, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alta, Towa, 
to succeed H. R. Hinshaw. 

—Supt. H. A. Davis of Port Huron, Mich., has 


heen reelected for another at an advance in 


salary. 


year, 


—Supt. F. E. Perkins of Crosby, Minn., has heen 


reelected for another year. 


—Supt. Carl FE. DeMerit of Mason, Mich., has 


announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school year. 

—Supt. J. C. Hammer of Newport, 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Supt. C. H. Griffey of Adrian, 
given a leave of absence in order that he may 
attend Columbia University. Mr. Griffey is com- 
pleting his professional studies for the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 

—Supt. W. L. Stephens of Long Beach, Calif., 
has been reelected for another four-year term. Mr. 
Stephens has been head of the schools for the 
past sixteen years, and during this period hes 
seen the school population grow from 8,000 to 
27,000 pupils and the teaching staff from 115 to 
900 teachers. 

—Mr. Ellis H. Rogers has announced his resigna- 
tion as assistant superintendent of schools at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

—Mr. K. G. Hamm of Huntsville, Ala., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of that city, to 
succeed the late Mr. Williams. 


Tenn., las 


Mich., has been 


—Supt. G. D. Dieterich of Carrollton, Mo., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Amos Grothe of Rapid City, S. Dak.. 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. M. Richards of Herington, Kans., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Dodge 
City. 
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EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


America, in education, must not make any 
group of people its favorite—either the brilliant, 
the average, or the unfortunate. As things once 
stood many years ago, the brilliant were favored; 
then later the average were given the best chance 
to realize their potentiality; and in the twentieth 
century those born below par so completely en- 
joyed the sympathy of American people that 
much was done for their little powers at a very 
high cost. What we need is an even program, 
one that will not neglect, as we now do, the 
ablest, who are the greatest social assets which a 
democracy possesses. So we must accept this 
commitment to develop 95 per cent of the power 
in every individual, whether the potential power 
be great, or average, or small, or whether the 
best ability of a child be artistic, intellectual, 
linquistic, or mechanical—Henry Suzzallo. 
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—Supt. A. V. Johnson of Marcus, Iowa, has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. F. E. Lurton of Aitkin, Minn., 
reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

-The board of education of East St. Louis, IIL, 
by a vote of nine to three. has exonerated Mr. I. 
A. Kanzler, principal of the high school, of charges 
of irregularity in the issuance of diplomas. and 
voted not to accept his resignation. Mr. H. G. 
Miller, a member of the board who brought the 
charges, has threatened to take the matter to the 
state board of education. 

—Mr. Fred Bourne,-superintendent of schools at 
Spencer, Ind., has announced his resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the school year. 

—Supt. W. L. Glaseock of San Mateo, Calif., 
has presented his resignation. to take effect upon 
the appointment of his successor. 

—Mr. R. H. Ruhnke, formerly principal of the 
Kagel School, Milwaukee, Wis.. has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools. The appoint- 
ment is in line with the recent action of the board 
in creating an additional assistant superintendency 
and two assistants to assistant superintendents. 

—Supt. George W. Page of Plainview, Texas. 
died at a local sanitarium. following an illness of 
one week. Mr. Page had been in ill health for the 
last twelve months. 

—Miss Elizabeth Treland. superintendent of 
of schools at Havre, Mont., has become a candi- 
date for the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction. Miss Ireland is well known in Mon- 
tana educational affairs and has made an excellent 
record at Havre. 

—Supt. R. H. Brown of St. 
been reelected for a fourth term. 

—Supt. C. H. Oman of Garnett, Kans., has been 
reelected for a 2-year term. Supt. Oman has been 
connected with the Garnett schools for 31 years, 
five years of which were spent as principal of the 


has been 


Cloud, Minn., has 


high school. During his long period of service, 
a new high school and grade school were erected. 


and a number of new 
the curriculum. 
—Supt. F. E. Bourne of Spencer, Ind., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close 
of the school term. 
—Supt. S. B. Shivley of Plainview, 
been reelected for another vear. 


courses have been added to 


Nebr., has 


(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Par-Lock 
Appliers 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

111 West Monroe Street 
CLEVELAND, 

218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
751 SouthCassingham Rd. 

DETROIT, 

2544 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 

200 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N.J. 


24 Commerce Street 


Concrete or other 
~ masonry -: 
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TS serene beauty of this stately House of Studies, at 
Weston is but a counter-part of its innate worth. The 
plastered inner surface of its outer walls is effectually damp- 
proofed and keyed by a preliminary application of Par-Lock. 


Par-Lock also keys the plaster of ceilings, soffits, beams 
and columns throughout the building. 


This splendid building is the work of Architects Maginnis 
and Walsh of Boston. The General Contractor was J. P. 
Keating and the Plastering Contractors Nicholson, Ferris & 
Sheehy. Par-Lock applied by the Par-Lock Appliers of New 
England, 45 Commercial Wharf, Boston. One of the most im- 
pressive educational buildings in America its construction and 
equipment is reputed to have cost $15,000,000. 


There is a Par-Lock Applier near you ready to advise 
on questions of damp-proofing and Plaster Key. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1987 West 77th Street : Cleveland, Ohio 


Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 























Par-Lock Protects House of Studies 


Par-Lock 
Appliers 


NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, 
207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 
906 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, 
2258a Bloor Street,West 
TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Building 
WIKES-BARRE,PENNA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Building 
PAR-LOCK CORK 
INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Companies, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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—Supt. A. L. Cook of Harbor Beach, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. A. F. Byrne of Honey Creek, Ind.. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Middle- 
town, to succeed Mr. I. S. Hahn. 

—Mr. Leslie MeIntosh of Rosalia, Wash., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Garfield. 
to succeed Mr. E. L. Muzzall, who goes to Ritzville. 

—Supt. C. W. Kline of East Waterloo. Towa, has 
been reelected for another vear. Supt. Kline has 
completed seventeen years’ serivee in the East 
Waterloo schools. 

—Mr. Charles Obye of Tipton, Towa, has heen 
elected superintendent of schools at College Springs, 
to sueceed Mr. J. L. Mazinger. 

—Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell of Buffalo. N. Y.. 
was recently honored at a banquet dinner on the 
tenth anniversary of his assuming the leadership 
of the Buffalo schools. More than 1.800 teachers, 
city officials, and guests attended the dinner. Supt. 
Hartwell was presented with a book containing the 
signatures of teachers, principals, and members of 
the board of education. 

—Mr. G. Carl Alverson, formerly principal of 
the Central High School, Syracuse. N. Y.. has been 
elected superintendent of schools for a four-year 
term. Mr. Alverson succeeds the late Dr. P. M. 
Hughes, who died in January. 

—Mr. W. P. Norton. of Sharpesville, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Meadville. 

—Mr. G. Harold Weiss, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Pottsville, Pa., has been elected super- 
intendent at Chester. 

—Mr. Earl W. Anibal has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Irvington, N. Y., to sue- 
ceed Mr. W. H. McClelland. 

—Mr. William FE. Goctsch. residing in Howard 
county, near Cresco. Lowa. recently célebrated his 
80th birthday. Mr. Goetsch has served on a school 
hoard longer than any school official in an Towa 
rural community. He has served as secretary of 
the Lincoln School, Albion township. for 44 vears. 

—Mrs. Rose Antico has been appointed a mem- 
her of the school board at North Providence, R.1., 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Santa Janetta. 

—Mr. H. D. Green has been elected as _ presi- 
dent of the board of education at Paterson, N..J. 
The four new members on the board are Mr. 
W. D. Dillistin, Mr. A. E. Patmos. Mr. Richard 
O'Dea. and Mr. M. D. Mirello. The four holdover 
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Reliability is a vital factor in any heating 
and ventilating system, but in a school—where 
the health and progress of children are at stake 
—its importance is foremost. Buffalo-Carrier 
equipment has been demonstrating its superi- 
ority for years in many of America’s finest 
schools from coast to coast. Carrier Air Wash- 
ers provide accurate temperature control and 
regulation of humidity. They WASH the air, 
removing the dust, filth, and bacteria. Buffalo 
fans are silent, efficient, and long lived. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, Ont. 


~"“Air Engineers 
for Fifty Years” 


members are Mr. Green, Mrs. J. KE. Crandall. Mr. 
John Grimshaw, and Mr. Edward Livingstone. 

D. A. Hillstrom is the president-elect of the 
hoard of education of Corry, Pa. 
Mr. Q. L. Garrett has been elected president 
of the board of education at Waycross, Ga., for 
a third successive term. 

—Prof. Henry Carr Pearson, principal of the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers’ College. Columbia 
University, has recently resigned as principal of 
the Horace Mann School of the College. Prof. 
Rollo G, Reynolds. who has been appointed to 
succeed Prof. Pearson, will take up his duties on 





July 1. 


Prof. Pearson’s retirement from active teaching 
follows the completion of forty vears of service. 
25 vears as principal of the elementary school and 
fifteen years as principal of the girls’ high school 
of the College. 

—Miss Mae Mark, superintendent of Yakima 
county. was chosen president of the Washington 
Education Association. 

H. FE. Ellis, Colfax, and Ralph Roberts, Clark 
county, were reelected members of the board of 
directors. Carl Morgan, Davenport, was elected a 
new member of the board. V. K. Froula, Seattle, 
retiring president, becomes vice-president. 

—Jene A. Wells was elected president of the 


Georgia Education Association. 
—Mr. C. L. Hale, for the last six years presi- 


dent of the board of education of Summerville. Ga.., 
has retired. Mr. B. W. Farrar has been clected 
to succeed Mr. Hale as president. The other mem- 
hers of the board are Mr. B. H. Edmondson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. O. J. Espy, Mr. J. L. MeGinnis. 
and Mr. Roy Hemphill. 

—Aaron Danielson has been chosen a 
of the board of education of Hartford, 
succeed the late George W. Traut. 

Dr. Ernest E. Cole, of Bath and Albany, has 
heen appointed deputy commissioner of education 
of New York state. Dr. Cole will continue to serve 
as counsel to the state education department, with 
the added duties of deputy commissioner. Dr. Cole 
succeeds the late Frank B. Gilbert. 


member 
Conn., to 


—Pres. E. M. Johnson of the board of education 
of Wildwood, N. J., is a candidate for reelection and 
has placed before the voters a series of advertise- 
ments in which he discusses his public-school 
policies. 





W. H. Lemmel, superintendent of the Caruthers- 
Ville schools was elected president of the Missouri 
State School Administrative Association. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, L. E. Zeigler, Mary- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Clyde O*Dell, Nevada; 
Executive committee members, E. C. Bohon, Pal- 
myra, and W, M. Westbrook. Marshall. The next 
annual meeting will be held at Columbia. Mo., 
in the first week of February, 1929. 

Robert L. Irwin, superintendent of the Steuben- 
ville schools was elected chairman of the Ohio 
Valley Superintendents’ Association. 

—Supt. O. H. Olson of Reed City, Mich., has 
been reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. J. W. Foreman of Goshen. Ind., has 
heen elected president of the Indiana Town and 
City Superintendents’ Association. 

—P. J. Stearns, superintendent of Madrid county 
was elected president of the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers’ Association. Fred Miller of Dexter was 
chosen first vice-president; R. L. Sewell, Horners- 
ville, second vice-president; Walter Webb, Bireh 
Tree, executive committee. 

—Mr. Vernon B. Johnson, for three years prin- 
e'pal of the high school at South Bend, Wash., has 
accepted a position in the Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

—Mr. Fenton Smith, retiring member of the 
hoard of education, South Bend, Wash... was recent: 
ly reelected without opposition. 


—Helena, Mont. The school board has adopted 
a tuition rate of $85 for nonresident students. 


—Mr. Arthur 8. Gist, formerly principal of the 
Frick School at Oakland, Calif., has become director 
of practice teaching of the Burk School, of the 
State Teachers’ College, San Francisco. 


—Dr. N. D. Baker, superintendent of schools of 
Jefferson county, Ala., is temporarily connected 
with the state education department. 


—Mr. George L. Buck succeeds the late Haviland 
Stevenson as president of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. Mr. Buck is a native of Watkins, New York. 
and a graduate of Colgate University. He came 
with the firm in 1903, doing agency work, and be 
came the manager of the Chicago office. In 1920 
he was transferred to Boston and functioned as 
vice-president before being elevated to his present 
position. 
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RESULTS COUNT MORE 


SOLVAY NEW YORK 


COMMENDS 


HEATOVENTS AS MOST SATISFACTORY 











si Architect JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SOLVAY, NEW YORK. Heating Contractor 

vee MELVIN S. KING J. R. SHEEHAN COMPANY 
url SYRACUSE, N. Y. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
ther 

ary- 

da; 

Pal- SOLVAY, New York 

9g January 14th, 1928. 

10., 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
” This is to certify that the $568,000.00 Junior-Senior High 
hie School Building at Solvay, New York, is equipped with FIFTY (50) 
— manufactured by The Buckeye Blower Company of Columbus, 
has 10. 
The Heatovent System of heat and ventilation has been in 
has use now THREE WINTERS and has worked MOST SATISFACTORY IN EVERY 
and PARTICULAR. Each room is separate from the other in so far as heat 
and ventilation are concerned. 
unty The temperature is controlled by automatic thermostats 
— which regulate the controls and maintain an even temperature at all 
Poss times. 
Birch I am pleased to commend the system and state that the 
company are most prompt and generous in maintenance since the 
prin- installation. 
.- has Respectfully submitted, 


‘hool, p 
a CE DBL Durall 
f the 


can Superintendent of Schools. 


lopted 


| THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


rf the 


aud | COLUMBUS, OHIO 


nected 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


viland 


‘ Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bidg. 
1 Com- Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L.1., N. Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 709 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
- York, Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Marx Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. Portland, Ore., Security Bldg. 
. came Boston, Mass., 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo., 1101 Pioneer Trust Bldg. Salt Lake City, U., 402 Scott Bldg. 
1 be Buffalo, N. Y., 321 Jackson Bldg. Los Angeles, California, 1824 8. Hope St. San Francisco, Calif., 746 Sansome St. 
~_ Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union Bldg. 
n 1920 Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 416 Essex Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 


ned as Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 Broadway. Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 Realty Bldg. 
present 
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34 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


U. S. Bureau of Efficiency Report on Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Schools 


The report of the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency on 
its survey of the public school system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been presented to the U. 8. 
Senate upon whose request the investigation was 
made. It discusses the organization and adminis- 
tration, the teaching staff, the building situation, 
the business management, the custody of buildings, 
the repair of buildings, and school health super- 
vision. 

On the whole the report is quite commendatory 
to the present system. Many of its recommenda- 
tions are conditions the school officials have ad- 
vocated for several years. On two very important 
questions. concerning which there is much local in- 
terest, the relations of the school board to the 
district commissioners, and the method of appoint- 
ing school board members the report has to say: 

Relationship of the board of education to the dis- 
trict commissioners. A review of the history of the 
public schools in the District of Columbia indicates that 
the relationship between the board of education and 
the commissioners, which was established by the act 
of 1906, has on the whole given general satisfaction. 
This act provides that the board of education shall 
determine school policies and direct expenditures in 
conformity therewith, and that the commissioners and 
eertain other municipal officers shall serve the school 
system in the matter of the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, the acquisition of sites, the construction 
and repair of buildings, the disbursement of funds, 
and the audit of expenditures. . 

It is believed that nothing would be accomplished by 
a change in the relationship that now exists between 
the commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
board of education. However, the provision of the 
organic act of 1906 that the annual estimates of the 
board of education shall be transmitted by the com- 
missioners with their estimates, accompanied by such 
recommendations as they may deem proper, which was 
repealed by the act of June 29, 1922, should in our 
opinion be reenacted. Jn addition, the responsibility 
of the board of education in the matters of the acqui- 
sition of school sites, and the construction and repair 
of school buildings, should be clearly defined by law. 
Land for school sites and school playgrounds should 
be purchased by the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on recommendation of the board of education. 
The commissioners of the district should be charged 


NGINEERS 

nounced 
and successful application of 
Dunham 
Vacuum Heating System 
utilizing Sub-Atmospheric 
Steam as 
heating achievement of the 
decade. 


the 


It has long been a matter 
of common knowledge among 
Engineers that the amount 
of radiation estimated for the 
coldest weather of a heating 
season was excessive for the 
* requirements of 
: temperatures which prevail 
through 95% of the usual 
heating season. 


have pro- 


the invention 


Differential 


the outstanding 


the building. 


the mild 





Sub- Atmospheric Steam Overcomes 


These Conditions 


It prevents costly overheating with excessive 
window opening. 
temperature of buildings. 


It -provides healthier indoor 


With the widespread installation of the Dunham 
Differential System has come a new appreciation 
of the comforting agent we know heat to be. 
And also a new understanding of heating econ- 
omy. For with the removal of overheating the 
Dunham System cuts fuel costs at least 25%. 

A fundamental point about this new system of 
heating is the 
radiators. It permits circulation of steam in the 
‘adiators on as low as 133 degrees (for mild 
weather) with increasing temperatures (in ex- 
treme weather) to correspond to heat lost from 


degree of heat given off by the 


These are facts that should challenge the at- 
tention and closest investigation of Engineers, 
Architects, and Heating Contractors. 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United States, 


Canada, and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service 


as close to you as your telephone. 
for the address of our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 
with you on any project. 


Consult your telephone directory 


Difr-enshal~Vacm 
ene) set 


DUNHAM 


Hi 
Wrarssres System. 


U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional 
patents in the United States, Canada, 
and Foreign Countries now pending. 


U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the United 
States, Canada, and Foreign Countries now pending. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


with the construction of all school buildings after con- 
sultation with the board of education and upon its 
approval of the plans and specifications. 

Appointment of members of the, board of education. 


It is our opinion that judicial officers should not be 
charged with the administrative duty of appointing 


members of the board of education. With reference to 
an elective school board, the Bureau of Efficiency feels 
that the matter of the enfranchisement of the citizens 
of the District of Columbia is one wholly outside the 
scope of this investigation, for it is believed that any 
decision by Congress in the matter of an elective board 


of education would only follow the granting of the 
franchise in the District of Columbia. We _ believe, 
therefore, that under present conditions the best 


method of selection of members of the school board is 
appointment by the President of the United States by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Ap- 
pointments of school-board members made in such a 
manner will have received the consideration not only 
of the President but also of the members of the con- 
gressional committees on the district, who, by reason 
of their responsibility for recommending legislation to 
Congress in matters affecting the district, are in close 
touch with the community and its needs. 


Teaching Staff 

This survey is the direct results of Congressional 
discussion of Superintendent Ballou’s request for 
additional teachers, certain congressmen holding 
that the teaching staff was already over the num- 
ber needed. The report upholds Dr, Ballou in part, 
recommending 40 additional elementary teachers 
by September, 1928, and 53 additional junior-high- 
school teachers for schools about to open. It 
recommends the gradual elimination of “special 
subject” teachers who in the Washington system 
are itinerant, travelling from one school to another 
to teach special subjects in classrooms in the pres- 
ence of the grade teacher. The work now done by 
them should be done by special teachers in each 
building who would alternate with classroom 
teachers. 

In regard to the more rapid increase in the teach- 
ing staff than in enrollment, a matter which Con- 
gress discussed to considerable extent, the report 
Says: 

During a ten-year period from 1918 to 1927 the 
average enrollment in all the public schools of Wash- 
ington increased from 51,748 to 69,740, or 35 per cent. 
At the same time the teachers (including teaching 
principals) increased from 1,830 to 2,687, or 47 per 
cent. There are several reasons why the number of 
teachers has increased more rapidly than the enroll- 
ment. As far as the elementary schools are concerned, 


the increase in teachers has resulted from— 
The reduction in the number of oversize classes. 


The establishment of small opportunity classes for 
slow children. 
The creation 


of a group of supplementary and re- 


search teachers for the purpose of testing the intelli- 


Dunham Building, 450 E. Obio St. 


CHICAGO 


gence of children and providing individual instruction 
fur those who have fallen behind in their studies. 

The expansion of the staff of special-subject teachers 
with the addition of several new subjects to the curri. 
culum. 

The large increase in the enrollment of Washington's 
high schools, especially the junior high schools, is 
another reason for the increase in teachers during the 
ten-year period. 


School Health Supervision 

Many changes in the older buildings particularly, 
are recommended from the health standpoint. These 
include: 

Glass window-board ventilators for classrooms with 
sash windows. 

Reliable thermometers, properly placed, in each class- 
room. 

The instruction of teachers in the principles of ven- 
tilating rooms. 

The replacement of wornout classroom furniture. 
_ The proper equipment of windows with shades and 
instruction in their use. 5 

The painting of walls and ceilings of classrooms at 
frequent intervals. 


, Toilet and lavatory facilities for kindergarten chil- 
dren. 
Hard surfacing of sufficient area about the school 


building for restricted play in wet weather. 

Ample number of drinking fountains. 

Ample number and satisfactory placing of lavatory 
facilities. 

Department of Superintendence Meeting 1929 

Thirteen cities have extended invitations to the 
Department of Superintendence for the annual 
meeting in 1929. No selection will be made until 
May when the executive committee holds its next 
meeting. These cities are Atlantic City, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Oniaha, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Toronto. 

Supt. Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the association, or some other official of the 
executive committee will visit the various cities 
to determine whether or not satisfactory facilities 
are available. This means hotel accommodations 
for 15,000 persons, 40,000 square feet of floor space 
for educational and commercial exhibits, an audi- 
torium seating at least 6,000, and approximately 
20 smaller meeting places for groups of from 100 
to 1,000 persons. On the information obtained by 
this personal inspection the selection will be made 
by the officers elected at Boston. These include im 
addition to Mr. Boynton, Supt. Joseph M. Gwinn, 
of San Francisco, Ist vice-president; Supt. Frank 
G, Pickell of Montclair, N. J., 2nd vice-president; 
S. D. Shankland of Washington, executive secre 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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1O ‘Years 


r the design and equipment of your 
school buildings, you guard against ex- 
cessive depreciation. Give equal care to 
the selection of the fence to enclose your 
school property. How will the fence you 
buy today, look 10 years hence? What 





will its yearly maintenance 
have cost you? If the fence 
you select now is of standard 
Stewart design and construc- 
tion, built to Stewart specifica- 
tions, 10—or 20—or 30—years 
of service will still leave it 
sound and sturdy—a good, de- 
pendable fence. Ask for the 
Stewart School Fence Catalog. 


The Stewart 
Iron Works Co., Inc. 


420 Stewart Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Representatives in 
all principal cities. 








wR tien from Page 116) 
tary; Supt. N. R. Crozier of Dallas; E. E. Lewis 
of Ohio State University; Frank M. Underwood, 
St. Louis; and Supt. Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton. 
Ohio. 


Specialist in School Building, U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

Appointment of Miss Alice Barrows as specialist 
in school buildings in the City Schools Division of 
the Bureau of Education has been announced by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The bureau is now undertaking an exhaustive 
study of the school-building situation in 100 of the 
leading cities of the country, covering such points 
as the amount of school congestion, the educa- 
tional facilities provided, the type of modern build- 
ings provided, and the cost of the same. This is the 
first comprehensive study of the school-building 
situation which has been undertaken. 


Laboratory Layouts for High-School Sciences 

A bulletin with the above title issued by the U. S$. 
Bureau last fall has just been reprinted as the de- 
mands exhausted the first printing in less than a 
month. The bulletin contains general information 
on laboratory layouts of value to science instruc- 
tors, principals and superintendents, and a list of 
apparatus and equipment sufficient to cover the re- 
quirements of the thirty states having definite 
science requirements for accrediting. 


School Appropriation for the District of 
Columbia for 1928-29 

The exact amount of money Congress will pro- 
vide for the district’s schools for the coming year 
is only approximately fixed and will differ but little 
from the amounts given below, These are the 
the amounts as they stand after the board of edu- 
cation’s estimates have been revised by the District 
Commissioners, later by the bureau of the budget, 
and again by the House of Representatives. The 
hoard asked for $15,386,243 for all purposes includ- 
ing new buildings, sites, and playgrounds. This 
was an increase of $3,388,228 over the amount avail- 
able during the present year. The district Com- 
missioners cut off $2,457,586 and the bureau of the 
budget an additional $772,527. As the budget went 


to Congress the amount requested was $12,156,130, 
or $158,115 more than the funds for the present 
year. The 
small changes but left the total 
than the previous amount. 


House of Representatives made many 
only $5,600 less 
The bill will probably 


pass in its present form assuring the district schools 
$12,150,530 for the coming year. 
Teacher-Training Schools 
A recent study of the Bureau of Education lists 
402 teacher-training institutions in the United 
States. Of these, 101 are classified as colleges, 102 
as state normal schools, 27 as city normal schools, 
108 as county normal schools, and 74 as private 
normal schools. These institutions had in training 
in 1926, a total of 494,943 students, of whom a 
little less than one third were in colleges. In 
addition, there were students reported in 3,191 
public high schools taking professional teacher- 
training courses. The number of teachers in train- 
ing at the present time is 2.5 times the number 
prior to the entrance of the United States in the 
world war. For the first time in the history of 
the country the number of professionally trained 
teachers is approximating the demand. 


Private High Schools 

According to the figures of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 2,350 private high schools in the United 
States which reporting to the bureau, have a total 
enrollment of 248.076 students. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in a recent report, 
gives 2,129 Catholie high schools with 153,679 
students. In the bureau data, 1.196 Catholie high 
schools are included. Hence the actual number of 
private high.schools in the United States is prob- 
ably around 3,250, and the enrollment between 
325,000 and 350,000. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—The board of education of Lexington twp.. 
Ohio, has been enjoined by the court from proceed- 
ing with the construction of three new rural schools. 
It appears that residents of the township desire a 
centralized school, while the members of the board 
oppose the idea. The plaintiffs to the suit charge 
the board with fraud in making preelection 
promises to erect buildings in localities which voted 
in favor of the rural school plan. 

—The school board of San Angelo, Tex., has sold 
two bond issues, one for $500,000, with a premium 
of $10,000; the other for $350,000 draws a premium 
of $13,385. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
for the expansion of the school plant. 

—An addition has been erected for the Jerome 
Park School at Morgantown, W. Va. New heating 
plants of the steam type, with univents, have been 
installed in two schools. 


-School districts in the suburban territory 
around Philadelphia are lacking in suitable school 
buildings due to a low property valuation of 25 to 
30 per cent of the actual value of property. The 
limitation in borrowing capacity is also responsible 
for a high nominal tax rate. A rate of 25 mills 
produces only six to eight mills on a real valuation. 
In order to check real estate valuations, it has been 
found necessary to provide the necessary clerical 
help for the assessors. Assessors are given one 
third of the year in which to complete a work 
requiring full-time service. 

Sites are being considered for the location of the 
grade building at Abington. High land values have 
proved a hindrance in obtaining a suitable site. 

In Abington township, nearly all the school 
buildings have been provided with auditoriums. 
These auditoriums are in frequent demand for com- 
munity affairs, The use of the auditoriums is pro- 
vided for under definite rules and regulations. 

—Shawnee, Okla. The board of education has 
obtained a bond issue of $125,000 for new schools. 
This was the highest amount that could be obtained 
at this time due to the valuation of the school dis- 
trict. The proceeds of the bonds will be used to 
erect the first structures in a $500,000 building 
program to be carried out within the next four 
years. 

—The board of education at Warren, Pa., has 
employed Architect Edward E. Phillips of Warren, 
and Lawrie & Green of Harrisburg, to prepare plans 
for the new school buildings to be erected at a 
cost of $500,000. The new buildings include a one- 
story unit-plan grade school, a twelve-room grade 
building, and another grade school to be planned 
for a future junior-high-school plant. The new 
buildings will relieve congestion in the senior high 
school and will permit of expansion of the work. 

—The school board of Geneva, Tll., has paid off 
$20.000 of its bonded indebtedness during the year 
ending in January, 1928. Of the total amount, 
$7,500 was represented by bonds, and $13,281 by 
floating indebtedness. During the coming year it 
is planned to pay off $16.618 in indebtedness. 
Each of the reductions in indebtedness will decrease 
the interest charges by $1,000 each year. 

—The trustees of the Ahoskie grade school at 
Ahoskie, N. C., have been notified that $66,000 
will be available from state school funds for the 
construction of a $75,000 school building. 
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Public School No. 169, Audubon Avenue & 168th Street, New York. Equipped with copper flashings, leaders and downspouts. 


Copper Leaders and Downspouts 


mean Safety, Service and Saving 


OPPER leaders, downspouts and flashings 

defy the attacks of time and the elements. 

They will last a lifetime because Copper 
cannot rust. 

And they are not expensive. 

The initial cost of Copper materials, while 
slightly higher than that of corrodible metals, 
is the last cost because where Copper and Brass 
are used there is no replacement nor upkeep ex- 
pense— inevitable where schools are equipped 
with corrodible metals. 


To equip school buildings with Copper 
leaders, downspouts and flashings is a real 
and permanent economy. The use of rust- 
proof Copper means lasting service. There 
will be no drain on your maintenance budget 
for emergency repairs to leaders and down- 
spouts —a danger that you constantly face 
when you equip with corrodible metals. 

Send for a free copy of “Real Roofings”. 
It will give you complete information about 
Copper leaders and downspouts. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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use them 
diligently 
—but not 
wastefully 


Children do not leave the washroom with hands and face half- 
dried when Bay West Kraft Paper Towels are supplied. -They 
like to use these towels—the soft crepe is pleasant to their ten- 
der skin; contains no injurious chemicals. 


Bay West towels dry quickly and thoroughly. They stop waste 
—children soon learn that a second towel drags on dry skin. 


BAY WEST DUBLTOWLS 


Dubltowls (2 sheets dispensed as one 
towel) are an exclusive Bay West idea. 
The double sheets increase absorbing 
speed 5 times over a single sheet of the 
same material. Afford adequate capacity, 
too. One Dubltow!] wipes both hands dry. 
Convenient size—10x10% in. 150 Dubl- 
towls (300 sheets) per package. Dis- 
pensed from neat Dubltowl cabinet illus- 
trated or your present standard equip- 
ment. 


BAY WEST SINGLTOWLS 


Highest quality all-kraft crepe towels 
dispensed one sheet at a time. Very 
strong and highly absorbent. Preferred 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Mail the coupon for dispensing 
cabinet and a few packages of 


where low cost per towel delivery is both towels for FREE trial. Hun- 
desired. Sheets 10x 1034 in. Fit stand- — < —— a. “some 

: : j en i ubltowls an ingltowls as 
ard size cabinets. 150 heavy sheets per sanded equipment alter making 


package. this test. 





BAY WEST PAPER CO., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Send me your dispensine cabinet and a few packages of Dubltowls and 
Singltowls for FREE trial. It is understood that no obligation is involved 
and that carrying charges will be prepaid. 
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Patent Issued February, 1928 


Safeguard Health 
and Expenditures 


Bowlus-Jewel equipment obviates an ever-present 
school problem—carelessness in the flushing of toi- 
let bowls. Depression of the seat fills the tank. Re- 
lease of pressure perfectly flushes the bowl. This 
action is absolute and automatic. 

Modern sanitation demands that bowls be individu- 
ally ventilated. Several States now require it in all 
school installations. Bowlus-Jewel bowls are air- 
vented for removal of air by suction fans, and fully 
meet all health codes. 

These sanitary features recommend Bowlus-Jewel 
units over the ordinary push-button, lever or chain 
closet having no ventilation. You owe it to your 
community to see that the health of its youth is pro- 
tected in every possible way. Ask the head of your 
local Health Board if the old type of closet may not 
constitute a menace. 


The-famous Jewel Flush Valve eliminates water 
wastage and reduces bills. The vital part of the 
Bowlus-Jewel unit, is positive in its action year 
after year without need of adjustment or repair. It 
has no interior springs to rust, corrode, lose resil- 
iency or wear out. The operating springs are in the 
seat hinges, a distinctive Bowlus feature, found 
only in 


BOWLUS-JEWEL 


Seat-Operating Closets 


Multiply the average daily use of the residence unit 
by five, by ten, and often by a hundred fold and you 
have the frequency of operation required of school 
installations. Bowlus-Jewel units are built exclu- 
sively to meet these latter requirements. Investi- 
gate carefully—then specify, or recommend them 
for old and new schools. Every Jewel carries an un- 
qualified guarantee. 


JEWEL 
FLUSH 
VALVE 


The most efficient valve 
for its purpose. Has but 
one moving part. Acloset 
is no better than its flush 
valve. 


The BOWLUS Mfg. Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Illustrated above is No. 605, 
a beautiful wall-type, one of 
many popular school models. 









PROTECTING THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
(Concluded from Page 51) 


foot. Corner, end, and gate posts for fence not over 
twelve feet high shall be three inches O.D., and weigh 
5.79 pounds per lineal foot; for height greater than 
twelve feet they shall be four inches O.D., and weigh 
9.1 pounds per lineal foot. 

Top rails, middle rails and gate framing shall be 
galvanized tubular copper bearing steel, as specified 
for the posts, the outside diameter to be 15¢ inches 
and weigh 2.27 pounds per lineal foot. s 

The post-top fittings shall be hot zine dipped in 
malleable iron so made and fitted that they will keep 
water from entering the posts. Line-post caps shall 
be so made that the top rail can pass through them 
forming a brace from end to end of the fence. 

The posts and rails shall be free from pits and the 
galvanizing shall be smooth, clean and uniform. A 
variation of 5 per cent is allowable on the sizes and 
weights of posts and rails. 

All couplings and pipe fittings shall be made of 
malleable iron or pressed steel galvanized. 


A fence which will meet every one of the 
specifications above, costs, according to recent 
investigations of a playground and park board 
in Madison, Wisconsin, a trifle less when in- 
stalled than a board fence of the same height 
and length. Bids upon a piece of fencing re- 
ceutly let on a contract for a school in that city 
revealed that the cheapest cost of installation 
for a board fence was $1,300 whereas the bid 
from a reliable chain-link woven-wire fence 
company for the same footage was about $1,200. 
A good grade of woven-wire fence is not ex- 
pensive, 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis, a pioneer in playground 
work in America and the author of several books 
upon the subject, in an article appearing in the 
American City magazine, says: “The most at- 
tractive and cheapest fence is of woven wire 
made tight at the bottom to prevent balls from 
going through, and then covered with vines. 


” 


Several years of park and playground experi- 
ence in Milwaukee have tended to prove to park 
and playground boards of that city that Mr. 
Curtis’ statement is correct; although they 
qualify it by adding: “The woven-wire fence 
Must meet with our specifications.” 
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9 No danger of infection! 


No unsanitary bubbler, no vertical stream, no breeding place for germs. Instead 
a practical side-stream with the water always at uniform height regardless of 
pressure variation—and without the necessity of lips touching source of supply! 
That in brief describes Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, with two-stream pro- 


jector, practical automatic stream control, and positive assurance of sanitation 
due to many patented features! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, O. [/<"g:2! Mekeys of Drinking 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Experiments with all types of woven-wire 
fences taught Milwaukee a valuable lesson many 


years ago. One of the first woven-wire fences 
constructed was of the 2-by-4-upright light 
woven-wire type. (See illustration.) Before 
five vears had passed, the sagging wire, broken 
in numerous places, hung so untidily from its 
weathered 2-by-4 seaffolding that it had become 
one of the most striking eyesores in the whole 
playground system. Such fences are being 
rapidly replaced by chain-link fence stretched 
tightly upon tubular steel uprights, and the ad- 
ditional expense of erecting such new fence 
might be written into the books as: “This is 
another example of a cheap fence which was 
costly.” 

The present tendency today, a tendency based 
upon just such experience, is to build fewer 
fences to satisfy immediate needs, but to build 
more fences for the future. They have found 
that an attractive fence that lasts is the fence 
which pays; and in following out this policy 
they are rapidly inclosing every school and play- 
ground area within the city limits. with 
wrought-iron picket or chain-link, woven-wire 
fence. 

In the better residential sections, the tendency 
seems to be to erect the wrought-iron picket 
fence about the front of the building where 
artistic values outweigh utility, and to use chain 
link, woven-wire fences about the playground 
at the sides and the rear of the building where 
the height of fence required makes woven wire 
more desirable because of its greater economy. 

Th height of the woven-wire fences about 
playgrounds built upon Milwaukee’s standard, 
range from 5 to 10 or 12 feet, depending upon 
the demands of the location. It is desirable to 
have higher fences surrounding areas devoted 
to baseball, basketball, or tennis for obvious 


Write for your copy of our new 1928 manual for school 
superintendents and school building authorities! 

















Fountains Exclusively 





The school illustrated is 
the Nutley, N.J., High— 
designed by Guilbert & 
Betelle, noted school ar- 
chitects. Halsey Taylor 
fountains of course! 


reasons. Playgrounds having small areas, they 
have found, should also have higher fences than 
the larger ground. Divisions upon the grounds 
themselves such as separating the small boys 
from the larger or the boys from the girls are 
marked by lower fences, as a usual thing, than 
the outer fence for the playground. 

Nor does, as some unacquainted with the 
ornamental aspects of woven-wire fencing are 
led to suppose, a chain-link woven-wire fence 
detract from the beauty of the grounds. 

On the contrary, rather, a fence of this type, 
skillfully bordered by low shrubbery, set off by a 
flanking of well placed trees, gives a touch of 
neatness and attractiveness to the grounds 
which might not otherwise be secured, as the 
illustration taken in the City Park, Chicago, 
demonstrates. Milwaukee, in its new play- 
ground located upon Ohio and Fifth Avenues, 
following out a landscape gardening plan based 
upon the elements illustrated here, is develop- 
ing, according to eminent playground engineers, 
one of the most attractive, one of the neatest, 
and at the same time, one of the safest play- 
grounds in the middle west. 

The preponderance of the evidence, therefore, 
at present, seems to favor the use of durable 
chain-link feneing for school yards and play- 
grounds. It is the type which is being adopted 
in such cities as Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Syracuse, New York, Cleveland, Milwaukee— 
in fact all of the larger cities throughout the 
United States. After years of playground ex- 
perience, they have found chain-link woven-wire 
fence the most attractive, the safest and at the 
same time, the most economical. 


THE VALUE OF MEASUREMENT IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


(Continued from Page 54) 
-in such units as indicated in a certain group of 


tests. Thus, we have a Z score of one firm as 
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actually sanitary. 


That is why SANYMETAL Toilet and Shower Parti- 
tions are being installed in places where the health and 
happiness of American childhood is the first consideration. 


Staunch, sturdy, practically 


save you money. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sanymetal 
Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


dressing and urinal compartments. 


Gravity Hinges. 


OF 
Schools 


the common unit of measurement peculiar to 
all tests got out by that firm, and D scores 
as the pet designation of measurement values 
in another. And the end is not yet. All this is 
attractive to the teacher in that it tends to 
simplify measurement by inducing her to use 
only the tests which have a particular termin- 
ology to the exclusion of others not dignified 
by the familiar trade mark. It might be timely 
to suggest a doubt as to whether any one line 
of tests may have a monopoly on all of the good 
points included in the broad field of educational 
measurement. 


We would have the same situation if one 
school of medicine had a special term for the 
temperature scale differing in name, and per- 
haps in shades of significance, from the scales 
lused by other schools. One need not stretch 
the imagination unduly to picture the effect on 
the public in general should one firm manufac- 
turing thermometers cause a physician to talk 
of 98 degrees and another of 65 thermits and 
still another of 50 fervids to designate normal 
temperature. The uniform terminology used in 
the professions, in the industries, and the arts 
permits a unity of appreciation and application 
of units of value on the part of the professional 
and the layman, which is impossible when the 
same values cannot be compared or evaluated in 
common terminology without first understand- 
ing, if not discounting, each several trade mark 
value. 

The teacher should not be called upon to 
waste her time and energy in a senseless differ- 
entiation and mastery of specialized terms deal- 
ing with the same phases of her work. As in- 
dicated above, this ostensible finesse of measure- 
ment, this supposedly distinctive terminology 
in measurement procedure can only be justified 


PARTITION 


Children’s Sake 


Pr ALL places where children congregate—schools, in- 
stitutions, homes — the toilet and shower compart- 
ments must be kept not merely clean in appearance but 


indestructible, 
METAL Partitions are sanitary and easily kept that way 
because of the simple design and glass-like enameled 
surface. This surface also discourages juvenile art and 
authorship with pencils. Unit sections fit any space and 


BUILLOERS 


SANY- 


Steele Street School, New Britain, Conn. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


from the point of view of the makers of tests or 
of the publishers. It tends to limit the tests 
used in a system to the one line whose special 
terms are understood by the teachers. While 
such a situation might be advisable, still it sug- 
gests a limitation upon the work of teaching 
which is not in keeping with its ideals of un- 
impeded progress. No phase of life’s activities 
is narrowed down to a single track and educa- 
tional measurement is no exception. 


Uniformity of Test Values in Terms of Grade 
Placement 

Perhaps we educators are partly at fault in 
not securing unanimity of value expressions, 
in that we have not sensed the need for unity 
in terminology significant in measurement to 
insure the most effective work in teaching. In- 
stead of a need to translate the D score, the P 
score, or the X, Y, Z score into experience 
values of grade placement, which is the common 
terminology of all schools and communities, the 
teacher should be able to think of pupil progress 
or placement in terms of her daily experience 
and not be called upon to waste time and 
patience in a roundabout course of useless trade- 
mark translation. 


The present system of grade placement will 
probably be in vogue for many years, at least, 
and radical change in this respect is not im- 
minent, and it is a mooted question as to 
whether there should be such a change. Then, 
why clutter up the educational landscape with 
technical or tribal shibboleth? Both teacher 
and parent naturally think of John’s placement 
in school in terms of grade. Quite universally 
for him to have a placement standing of 6.5 in 
arithmetic means that he is in the sixth grade 
and half way along toward the seventh in that 
subject. There is no need for an interpreter to 


130 URBANA ROAD 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Toilet and 
Shower 


PARTITIONS 





explain this to either professional or layman 
anywhere. But, to say that John has a place- 
ment of a D score of 6.5, or a Z score of 12, 
means nothing directly, and even if the D score 
does mean grade placement it is all the more 
indefensible. Again, even when we evaluate 
John’s placement in terms of age, we introduce 
unwarranted difficulties in securing the maxi- 
mum return on cur measurement investment. 
A subject age of 9 years in arithmetic and of 
10 years in history may be technically correct 
but no more so than the same values in terms 
of direct grade placement, while the former 
compel transition from familiar terms to the 
age norm and back again to the starting point, 
for in the last analysis, the teacher and the 
parent think in terms of grade. While grade 
placement does involve a theoretical year of a 
number of months as the time of each grade 
duration, as long as we do not speak of pupil 
placement in chronological terms in our actual 
teaching experience so long is the year termin- 
ology introducing needless difficulties. We may 
say that John has a subject age of 8 years but 
since we do not designate the successive place- 
ment stages in school progress as the sixth year 
or the seventh year for the first grade or the 
second grade and so on, surely the direct evalua- 
tion in terms of grade placement seems to be 
the sensible procedure. Furthermore, since 
placement in school also involves a variation in 
the length of the school year in months, another 
element. of difficulty in translation from chron- 
ological to grade placement is apparent for the 
introduction of variable elements in any prob- 
lem increases the difficulties to be overcome. 
The question is at least timely. Why should 
not the school people insist on a uniformity of 
test values in terms of the universal grade 
(Concluded on Page 124) 
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the cost of maintaining ordinary ; a ee ° 
toilet seats over a long period of ot any building / 
years can reach a surprisingly oo 

high total. This cost is com- §& ; a 

pletely eliminated if Church Sani- In which If 1S installed eee 
Black Seats are installed. They 
become a permanent part of the 
building. They are guaranteed 
for the building’s lifetime. They 
never have to be repaired nor 
replaced. 


The core of the Sani-Black 
Seat is formed by cross-grained 
layers of wood and rubber, vul- 
canized into a compact, solidly 











2 welded unit that will never warp 
nor crack. The outside covering 
is composed of a hard composi- 
tion, vulcanized to the core under 
heat pressure. It completely seals 
the core. It has no joints—no 
breaks of any kind in its lustrous, 
jet-black surface. It cannot 
scratch, chip nor wear off. 
ved This same hard composition 
oe covers the hinges on the all-black 
- seats. They are completely sani- 
ore tary. They cannot tarnish, rust 
ore nor become corroded. And they 
ate are held in place by screws, which 
uce are tapped through solid steel 
ne bars—molded into the seat core. 
nt. 
| of The coupon below will bring 
rect you our illustrated, 100-page ar- 
rms chitects’ catalog describing our 
wel full line of Sani-White and Sani- 
= Black Seats. Write for this cata- 
the log for your files! Let us send 
vede you, also, an actual cross-section 
of a of the Sani-Black Seat. Address 
rade C. F. Church Manufacturing 
- Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
tua 
min- 09900120001 0 Oe eGo Oe @ ee Oe Ser See Gee Ger GerOe Sere 
on C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 but cs Dept. 10-4, Holyoke, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your architects’ catalog, together with a cross-section 
lace- Churc of your Sani-Black Seat. 
year 
Pov sani-black eas een asm 
a LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT Street _— oo 
. Also manufacturers of Church Sani-White Seats 
— Established 1898 City- State ______ — 
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Above, the Great University of Michi- 
gan Stadium at Ann Arbor, equipped 
with FERROMETAL PARTITIONS, 
which are shown in the photographs on 
either side. 





LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


ILLINOIS 





(Concluded from Page 122) 
placement, which is now the established stand- 


ard of value in school placement and progress 
in the minds of teachers, parents, and pupils ¢ 
To say that a pupil has a rating of 7.3 provides 
«a direct, unequivocal statement of his place- 
ment, without needless translation into years or 
_ No business worth 
the name would tolerate such a variation of 
standard values in any phase of its activity; 
neither should educators and school people en- 
courage any plan that introduces needless fac- 
tors of measurement of common values indi- 
cating school progress or placement. * Economy 
is as much a vital factor in schoolwork as it 
is in any other line. 


into a special terminology. 


In conclusion, let it be noted that educational 
measurement is largely justified in terms of its 
in the 
hands of the understanding and appreciative 


diagnostic and remedial possibilities 


classroom teacher. And again, the benefits to 
be derived from measurement in the schoolroom 
for both classification and diagnostic work are 
far too valuable and important to be neutralized 
because of any narrowing or exclusive factors. 
Teaching is an universal activity, let it be kept 
so in all of its aspects. Standardization of 
materials and values in a truly universal man- 
ner, and individual instruction growing out of 
such standardization, represent the maximum 
of returns from any measurement investment. 
A sensible testing procedure should place in the 
hands of the classroom teacher all the wealth 
of modern research and investigation. The ma- 
terial should be in directly usable shape so that 
the teacher may instruct her pupils to the full 
extent of her ability, and that she may secure 
the maximum of returns in terms of child 


growth and development without needless ex- 
penditure of time, patience, or energy. 


STREET RAILWAY COMPANY DEDICATES 
CAR TO SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
SHUT-INS 
When Samuel Kahn, president of the Market 
Street Railway Company, San Francisco, dedicated 
the “San Francisco” to the local school children 
and classes he had no idea “the big white car” 
would prove a byword with thousands of children. 
The car was expected to prove popular, but no one 
dreamed it would soon become one of the busiest 

vehicles in the service. 

The “San Francisco” charges no fare, has no 
fare box, and cannot in any way be hired or rented 
for any purpose. The “Big White Car” is dedicated 
to San Francisco school children and classes for 
educational and charitable purposes. 

The car is finished in white enamel, is trimmed 
with gold, and fitted with all the latest safety 
appliances. Thick carpet covers the floor which 
has plush-cushioned wicker chairs and heavy plush 
window drapes. The end sections have been fitted 
with the latest type leather-upholstered car seats. 

Many classes of the San Francisco publie and 
parochial schools have been taken to the Market 
Street Railway Company’s car-building plant at 
Ocean and San Jose Avenues, and many other trips 
are scheduled to take classes through the car-opera- 
tors’ training room at 29th and Mission Streets. 
and one of the latest subgenerating stations where 
alternating current is converted into lower-voltage 
direct current for use of street cars. 


The classes are conducted through the shops by 
a competent guide, usually a foreman or machinist. 
To see a plant of this size where 1,200 street-car 
parts are made, gives the student an insight into 
the work they are following. 

When schedules permit, the car is also devoted 
to unprivileged and shut-in children who need to 
get around, and who without some such service 
as this, might never have the opportunity. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The movement toward consolidation in North 
Carolina has been promoted in order to provide 
better educational opportunities for the children in 
the counties. A consolidated school is a school 
that has been enlarged or formed through the addi- 
tion of all or parts of one or more adjoining schools. 
Before consolidation can take place the tax rate 


over the whole of the district must be uniform 
and county-wide organization must have been 
adopted in all the schools and districts of the 
counties. 


The movement toward consolidation has witnessed 
a decrease in the number of small schools scattered 
about the communities of North Carolina. In the 
place, of one-, two-, and three-teacher schools, many 
large well-equipped schoolhouses have been estab- 
lished. To measure the decrease to which consolida- 
tion has taken place it is necessary to consider the 
rate of elimination particularly of the smaller types 
of schools. 


The period beginning with the school year ending 
1899-1900 and extending through the school year 
1925-26, has witnessed rapid strides in the elimina- 
tion of one-teacher schools. In 1900-01, there 
were 5,411 white one-teacher rural schools, and 
2,481 negro one-teacher rural schools, making in 
all 7,829 one-teacher rural schools. A study of the 
rate of elimination, particular to one-teacher rural 
schools, shows that such elimination has been more 


yapid among whites than among negroes. The de 
erease for both races, however, has been most 


pronounced, 

In 1915-16, there were 1,708 white two-teacher 
schools, whereas in 1925-26 there were only 1,247 
white two-teacher schools. During this same period, 
the number of two-teacher negro schools increased 
from 338 to 706, making an increase of 370 schools. 
In 1915-16 there were 2,046 two-teacher schools, 
and in 1925-26 there were only 1,953 two-teacher 
schools. 

In 1916-17, there were 378 rural schools for 
whites having more than three teachers; in 1925-26, 
there were 916 schools having more than _ three 
teachers. During the same period the number of 
rural schools for negroes having more than three 
teachers increased from 31 to 194 schools. In 
1916-17 there were 409 rural schools—for the two 
races—having more than three teachers per school. 
During the school year 1925-26, there were 1,110 
rural schools having facilities larger than three 
teachers. 

In 1925-26 there were 814 rural consolidated 
schools in North Carolina. Of this number, 696 


were for white children and 118 were for negro 
children. 
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The Moving Finger Writes... . 


A convenient scratch pad—that newly painted wall in 
front of the telephone! It’s got nearly all the numbers 


om in the city directory written on it. 

- Old Father Time, too, finds the wall convenient to write 

"- upon. What does he care about repainting costs? 

me For that matter, who cares, when there’s such a paint 

— as Hockaday? Hockaday is washable. It takes to 

the 

— water like a fledgeling duck. Its enamel-like finish 

aes completely seals all wall pores, and preserves the sur- 

yea . . 

nine face for years. Limeburn can’t get a foothold. Air- 

there . ° ° e ° > 
and checking and peeling is impossible. Once Hockaday is 

ig in . e 

f the applied, it’s on for good, and you don’t have to worry 
ra ° e 

ps about repainting for a good many years. That’s why 
d F . - 7 « 

‘oe its use is greatly on the increase in the new and notable 

ade buildings of this country. 

1,247 

eriod, 

reased When you paint or repaint—think of Hockaday. Do the job right, 

_— and then forget about it for years. Let us tell you more about 

ae this wonderful wall coating. Send for a free copy of “Paint Mileage.” 


mea HOCKADAY, Inc. 


three 1823-29 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SANTTATION 


A NEW KEYNOTE IN EDUCATION 


No. 4784, N an induced syphon closet 
with vitreous china, juvenile height, 
syphon jet bowl with extended front 
lip. Full - automatic ‘seat - operating 
valve. Operates perfectly on low water 
pressure. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE STANDARD AT 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

A teachers’ service standard has been adopted at 
Sioux City, Iowa, as a means of contributing to 
the welfare and happiness of teachers, as well as 
the betterment of the school system and the teach- 
ing of the boys and girls. 

The service standard is an opportunity for each 
principal to talk over the work of each teacher 
in a helpful way. Each teacher is given a copy 
of the service standard and a rating card. Each 
teacher is asked to consult the principal concern- 
ing any point in which she is in doubt. - 

During the second semester, each teacher is asked 
to arrange an interview with her principal and 
her primary and intermediate director for the pur- 
pose of talking over her reaction to the standard. 
This gives each teacher an opportunity to strength- 
en any point which needs emphasis. 


During the last week of March, each principal is 
asked to file a score card with the superintendent, 
upon which he will make an estimate of the teach- 
er’s point-scale grade. It is the privilege of each 
teacher to know what this estimate is before it 
is sent to the office. 


All ratings given are open to the inspection of 
the teacher, and principals and superintendent 
stand ready to discuss the rating with the teacher. 


FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL CELEBRATES 


—The celebration of the ninetieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the first state normal school 
in America was observed on February 24 with 
special exercises in the Horace Mann auditorium 
of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
School officials, teachers, and the general public 
attended the services which were in charge of Mr. 
D. B. Waldo, president of the Western State Nor- 
mal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. Among the speakers 
were Mr. Frank Wright, of the division of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and normal 
schools of the state education department, Pres. 
David Felmley of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Albert E. Winship of Boston. 


A chronology of normal-school development in 
Massachusetts was compiled in connection with the 
celebration. The first normal school was estab- 
lished in 1837, and the most recent one is the 
new normal school at Bridgewater, Mass., which 
was opened in October, 1926. 


. More and more is Sanitation be- 
coming part of every-day school life. 
Among the first principles which 
modern education attempts to im- 
press upon the mind of American 
youth are those of personal clean- 
liness and hygiene—and rightly so, 
because we have at last come to the 
realization that Sanitation and 
Health go hand-in-hand, and that 
without a firm foundation of sturdy 
health the child is seriously handi- 
capped in his preparation for life. 


Much of the modern develop- 


Being a pioneer in the school 
field it is but natural that ‘Munc(f 
should today be a synonym for 
leadership when school plumbing is 
discussed. Cardinal among the many 
features of “ ‘NQNCQ ” supremacy 
are those of Economy, Durability, 
Dependability, Beauty of Design, 
and above all else—Sanitation. 


Whatever your plumbing prob- 
lems may be, or if you are con- 
fronted with no problem and sim- 
ply seek information, you will find 
Nelson plumbing experts always at 


ment in the field of School 
Sanitation has been the re- 
sult of Nelson pioneering. 


NOREO 


FIXTURES 


your service and the KONC() 
catalogue a booklet of un- 
usual interest. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


Bessemer, Ala. 


Branches throughout the country. 


Testing High-School Teachers 

An interesting controversy has arisen in the 
school committee of Lowell, Mass. Shall teacher 
applicants for the high school be subjected to a 
competitive test? Daniel J. O'Connor, a member of 
the committee, has held the affirmative side of this 
question. Mr. Hugh F. Downey, another member, 
made the pledge before his election that he would 
support a competitive test. He said: 

“Believing that the system of selecting teachers 
for the high school now in vogue is passé and 
antiquated, I am ready and willing to attempt 
alleviation of the alleged existing ills by placing 
hefore the committee.a panacea in the form of 
competitive examinations. Such a method, while 
not expected .to prove a cure-all, should prove a 
better and fairer method. 

“The elementary-school teachers are subjected to 
such examinations prior to their teaching in our 
local schools. To single out this one group among 
all the teachers and hold it out: as subject to com- 
petition is unfair and unjust discrimination.” 

Mrs. Alice F. D. Pearson, a member, is not in 
accord with this viewpoint, and urges that “Ex- 
aminations are very poor tests of a person’s teach- 
ing ability, anyway. The ability to teach is 
something entirely apart from scholarship. A mind 
that may be stored with encyclopedic knowledge 
may yet be unable to communicate that knowledge 
to others. Teaching ability is a gift which can- 
not be measured by the yardstick of examinations. 
It must be tested by some other method. 

“Some one has said that the best teachers are 
those who have a modicum of knowledge and a 
great deal of ability to communicate that know- 
ledge and inspire the pupil to a desire for facts 
and wisdom. I venture to suggest that if some 
of our best teachers were forced to take a general 
examination they would be beaten out by persons 
of far less ability.” 


Scarcity of Teachers for Sight-Saving Classes 

—Teachers of children with defective vision in 
sight-saving classes should have unusually good 
eyesight themselves, according to Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway, associate director of the National Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Blindness of New York 
City. 

Mrs. Hathaway showed that one of the chief 
reasons for the small number of sight-saving classes 
in the entire country is the fact that there is a. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





shortage of teachers with the proper training and 
qualifications for this kind of instruction. As a 
result, many children with defective vision are sent 
to schools for the blind, or to classes for children 
with normal sight. 

In addition to the general fitness required of a 
teacher, Mrs. Hathaway pointed out that a teacher 
of a sight-saving class should possess excellent eye- 
sight. In order to save the sight of her pupils. 
the teacher must spend her own in the interests of 
the class. 

The prospective teacher of a sight-saving class 
must prepare herself for the work in one of three 
ways: (1) by a course in individual study; (2) 
by training on the job; or (3) by a course given 
in a recognized institution of learning. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—The teachers of Centralia, Wash., have entered 
into an arrangement with the local hospital for 
medical and dental service. Under the plan, each 
teacher pays a fee of $1 per month, which entitles 
her to medical, nursing, or dental service in the 
hospital at greatly reduced rates. Several teachers 
during the past year effected considerable savings 
for operations performed at the hospital. Dental 
service; under the plan is free to a limit of two 
teeth cleanings a year. The plan is in the second 
year of operation and has proved quite successful. 

—Of 845,000 teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in public elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States in 
1926-27, 377,462 were enrolled in summer schools 
during the past summer, according to figures re- 
cently compiled by the National Education <Asso- 
ciation. Of these, 247,227, or 29.2 per cent of the 
total number of schoolmen and women of the 
country, were enrolled in teacher-training or edu- 
cation courses. The largest proportion enrolled 
from any one state was 62.5 per cent from Colo- 
rado. Alabama came next, with an enrollment 
of 56.2 per cent. 

—Of the graduates of the New York state normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges in the past six years, 
it is known that 94.25 per cent taught the year 
after graduation, and that 96.42 per cent of those 
who taught Were employed in the schools of the 
state. The relatively small number not recorded 
as teaching includes those who are continuing their 
studies, those unable to find positions, those who 
failed to report their movements, or who married 
or died. 
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Why Philadelphia Schools 


use so much Barreled Sunlight 
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Goop LOOKS? That’s a part of it, to be sure. Barreled 
Sunlight has a rich enamel finish with a ‘‘depth” peculiar 
to itself. 


Resistance to discoloration? Certainly an important 
factor — for Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 
white longest. 


But the big reason why Philadelphia’s schools have 
used thousands of gallons of Barreled Sunlight, in white 
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and light tints, is that it best combines all the qualities 
= which make for spotless cleanliness and adequate 
ye- lighting over the longest period of time without repainting. 
ils, 

. IRT can not become embed- And for the flat effect some- 
ane ded in the flawlessly smooth times preferred on walls of well- 
- surface of Barreled Sunlight lightedrooms, Barreled Sunlight 
ven Gloss. Smudges are easily washed Flat meets every requirement. 

off — with no harm to the finish Extremely attractive. Washable, 
a itself. too—though naturally less dur- 
for Just the right soft lustre for able under constant washing 
ach ; adequate working light, freefrom than the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 
tles x 
: glare. ' ‘ 
be : And no flaking or scaling, even Sold ae, or and in 
ngs - after long service! pg : as a el ed 
vc Three of the many Philadelphia schools that have Economical not only because raat li 4 sthade : 8 
ond chosen Barreled Sunlight for interior painting. it lasts so long, but also because 9 "UNUENT UNcercoat. seecoupon. 
ful. Top—The John Paul Jones Junior High School it is so opaque that fewer,.coats U.S.G . 
: boned :-:U. §S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
ors, Center—The Andrew J. Morrison School are required, and flows'#e freely rf ry and Main Offices, 44-D Dudley 
a Below—The Hamilton-Disston School that labor costs are less. ae. Providence, R. I. Branthes: 
ools For places where less than the “ew York — 420 Lexington Ave.: 
oa : : Chicago — 659 Washington Blvd.; 
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fd full gloss is desired,# Barreled San Francisco — 156' Eddy Street. 
the ° Sunlight Semi-Gloss is widely pistributors in all principal cities. 
= asy t tint approved. Retailed by over 7,000 dealers. 
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U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
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/ LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


AT ONCE the cheapest and best. 
Cheapest because just a little bit goes a 
long way. It’s highly concentrated, and 
guaranteed to contain 18 per cent true 
anhydrous soap solids. 


Best because of its high concentra- 
tion and the high quality of the soap 
solids themselves. Made from the finest 
edible cocoanut oil saponified with pure 
American potash, tested and controlled 
by our Laboratory Method of manu- 
facture. It’s mild, neutral, and soothing 
as a lotion. It cannot chafe the tenderest 
skin. Dispensers are furnished at cost to 
users of Liqua-San. 


Write Today for Samples and Prices 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /ne 


HUNTINGTON — INDIANA 






Individual Dispensers 


Slab Bracket 
No. 7 Wall Bracket Type Tyre 


Fastens Direct 





Fastensabovreany ° 
h b ftoany 
wash basin Lash basin 
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EISTEel: 


TRACE MARK 
ior sTERcto 


Rehabilitation 
for Schools 


at surprisingly low cost 


A great many schools have either outgrown 
their present toilet equipment, or are con- 
fronted with the necessity of replacing old 
fixtures with new. 





There are three very definite reasons why 
WEISTEEL toilet, shower, and dressing 
room compartments are being specified for 
this replacement equipment. 


Firs-— WEISTEEL compartments are built strong for 
school use and withstand the hard wear and 
tear that school children give them. 
















Second—WEISTEEL compartments are easy to order 
and easy to install. The compartments are 
shipped with the simple directions and com- 
plete erection instructions indexed to num- 
bered compartment sections. No fitting, cut- 
ting or drilling is necessary when erecting 
WEISTEEL, and it is virtually impossible 
to make a mistake. The handy man around 
the school can install them quickly, without 
fuss and bother. 


T hird— Under the. WEISTEEL co-operative plan, an 
exclusive feature, we will send you full rec- 
ommendations and quotations without any ob- 
ligation. All you have to do is to send a simple 
layout of your space and facilities and we 
will do the rest. 


WEISTEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 
Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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How to deal with the 
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‘wear places” in your school 


yo parts of a school building are more vulnerable than others. Walls get dirty. Ceilings become drab. 
Cement floors kick up dust. Crumbling occurs around staircase landings and in hallways. Toilet floors 
deteriorate and become unsanitary. Wood floors splinter, crack or rot. 


SONNEBORN SCHOOL PRESERVATIVE PRODUCTS 


are designed to stop just such deterioration and to renew the appearance and strength of these hard-worked spots. 


Floors that last 


When a concrete floor dusts, it is a dan- 
ger signal that the need for repairs is 
near, and concrete dust is unhealthful 


to your pupils. 


Your concrete floors can be made dust- 
proof and wearproof by an application 
of Lapidolith—a liquid chemical hardener 
that penetrates concrete and binds the 
loose particles together by chemical ac- 
tion. A Lapidolized floor has a surface 


that wears like flint. 





114 Fifth Avenue 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL CODE 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
in accordanee with the method provided by the 
board of education; 

b) To recommend in writing all teachers 
necessary for the schools and to suspend any 
teacher for cause until the board of education 
may consider such suspensions ; 

c) To elassify and control the promotion of 
pupils; 

d) To recommend to the board the best 
methods of arranging the courses of study and 
the proper textbooks to be used; 

e) To make reports in writing to the board 
of education and to the superintendent of public 
instruction annually, or oftener if required, in 
regard to all matters pertaining to the eduea- 
tional interests of the district. 

f) To supervise and direct the work of the 
teachers and other employes of the board of 
education; 

9) To assist the board in all matters per- 
taining to the general welfare of the school, 
and to perform such other duties as the board 
may determine. 

The General Laws 

Part II of the code deals with the general 
school laws, which apply to all districts. They 
include school elections; approval of plans for 
school buildings; suits and judgments against 
school districts; compulsory education; the edu- 
cation of the deaf, blind, and crippled; physical 
education; education of aliens; part-time 
schools; county normal schools; certification of 
teachers; textbooks; libraries; child accounting, 
and other subjects which are general in nature. 

The code is so well arranged that it is pos- 
sible ti find any law in it merely by following 
headings without consulting the index. Hence 
it is possible for any school-board member or 
school executive to find easily and quickly what 





If your floors are of 
wood, an application of 


out. Lignophol is a 
penetrating preserva- 
tive that impregnates 
the wood with natural 
wood gums and oils. 
Restores life in the 
floor. 


Paint with Cemcoat 
Repaint with water 


When walls are painted with Cemcoat 
they stay white long after other paints 
turn yellow. Cemcoat is a gloss enamel 
paint that can be washed again and 
again. Fingerprints, pencil marks, ink 





For classrooms, libra- 
ries or wherever eyes 
are much used, we rec- 
ommend Sonotint. This 
flat wall coating has a 
soft mellow tone, re- 
flecting light. without 
glare. It can be washed 
too. Like Cemcoat it 
can be had either in 
white or colors. 


New York 


other similar paints and lasts longer, it 
is economical to apply. Use it for recita- 
tion rooms, hallways and auditoriums, 
where bright light is wanted. 





, ‘ stains and dirt can be removed with soap 7 
Lignophol will keep and water without harming Cemcoat. When you use Sonne- 7 ee 
them from rotting, : born School Paints you 7 oe 
splintering and drying Because it covers more surface than can repaint with water. 3% - 
NZ 
Ask us for more complete information ow 
oo oP ” 
ie ¢ ee 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 2 - is 





the law says regarding any subject and to deter- 
mine what the law means, for the wording is 
refreshingly free from ambiguities and con- 
tradictions. 

The problem presents itself that succeeding 
legislatures will certainly enact additional school 
legislation and before long the same confusion 
will again exist. Such is not necessary. The 
code is a framework for all school laws. All 
new acts or amendments should be incorporated 
into the present code as a specific part of a 
particular chapter. By so doing the code can 
be kept organized and simplified as it now is 
and conflict and confusion can be continuously 
avoided. 

The new Michigan code is a model piece of 
legislation the principle of which can be con- 
veniently utilized by several states whose laws 
need codifying. 

RESEARCH IN THE BUSINESS MANAGE- 


MENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—PROG- 
RESS AND PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 45) 

ships existing under fiscal dependence between 
the municipal government on the one hand and 
the administration of the local school system 
on the other hand need thorough study. It is 
possible that in this aspect will be found a more 
conclusive solution of the problem than else- 
where. 


School Purchasing and Fiscal Dependence 
Closely correlated with the problem of fiscal 


dependence is that of school purchasing. Pur- 
chasing by the municipality should be studied 
with respect to the economies effected, the serv- 
ice rendered the schools, and the quality of the 
materials furnished. The last two questions 
are intimately connected with the efficiency of 
the school system. Dr. Taylor’ has in a recent 
study done much toward standardizing the 


Principles of School Supply Manage- 
1916. 


“Taylor, R. B. 
ment. 


New York, 


‘ of flat-rate 


handling of school supplies in cities of certain 
sizes, 

Engelhardt, Reeves,}5 and Womrath!® have 
made valuable contributions in the field of plant 
operation. Reeves has shown the applicability 
of the time and motion-study technic to certain 
school problems. The three have established 
valuable standards in this field of service. 

But many problems are unsolved. Among 
them are: 

1. The relative efficiency of contractual and of 
salaried janitorial and engineering service, and 
their effects on plant-maintenance cost. 

2. Personal problems such as employment, train- 
ing in service, rating, promotion, and compensation 
and tenure. 

In the insurance of school property Melchior!? 
has given us a splendid survey of practices in 
our most populous state. But, his study has 
raised numerous questions that challenge the 
attention of research workers. Among these 
may be mentioned: 

1. Appraisal of school property for 
purposes. 

2. Rate of depreciation on various types - of 
school property, both buildings and equipment. 

3. The relative advantage of coinsurance, and 

insurance, for the various types of 
school buildings. : 

4. Self-insurance in contrast with insuring in 
commercial concerns. At some point it becomes 
profitable for a city to build up its own insurance 
fund rather than to pay premiums to commercial 
concerns. The minimum size of city which can 
safely and economically do this should be ascer- 
tained. 

5. Allocations of 
agencies. 

6. A state-wide insurance fund for public-school 
buildings needs most careful investigation and 
appraisal. 

Reeves, C. E. 


insurance 


insurance among different 


An Analysis of Janitor Service in 
Elementary Schools. New York, 1924. 

%Engelhardt, N. L., Reeves, C. E., and Womrath, G. 
F. Standards for Public School Janitorial- Engineering 
Service. New York, 1926. 

Melchior, Wm. T. Insuring Public 
New York, 1925. 


School Property. 
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The 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” 


Line 
of 


Merry-Whirls 
Swing-a-rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 


The writer has touched only briefly upon the 
achievements and the needs in research in a 
few aspects of this large and complicated field 


of business administration. The field, as a 
whole, is comparatively untouched. A _ vast 
amount of work awaits the research worker if 
school executives are to administer properly the 
increasingly large amount of money and equip- 
ment being devoted to the cause of public edu- 
cation. 


DEHORNING A DILEMMA: THE TROY 
PLAN OF FINANCING SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


If state aid is warranted to meet the constant 
and predictable cost of instruction, is it not 
warranted even more to meet the relatively 
enormous, occasional, sudden, and unpredictable 
costs of capital outlay ? 

This principle has at least been recognized 
in Pennsylvania. The legislature of 1927, after 
many refusals at previous sessions, enacted a 
law (P. L. 751) which provides that the state 
superintendent of public instruction, upon the 
authorization of the state council of education, 
may extend aid to needy school districts to help 
meet building emergencies, as well as to dis- 
tricts that find themselves in general financial 
distress. The appropriation asked for the bi- 
ennium was $1,000,000, but a cipher was easy 
to clip and the appropriation granted was only 
$100,000. The state council, however, has used 
part of the state school fund in this and other 
efforts to “equalize” the advantages of school 
districts. At first it was thought possible to 
require aided districts to repay to the fund out 
of their respective shares of the general state 
appropriation; but the attorney general has 
ruled, it is reported, that the advances musi 
be construed as gifts rather than loans. In con- 
sequence, the portions of aid extended have 
been very small, and in proportion to the need 


MITCHELL 


‘“BETTERBILT’ PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


have been but the proverbial “drop in the 
bucket.” The recognition of the principle, how- 
ever, is a distinet step forward, and the opera- 
tion of the law is serving to reveal the real 
need that exists. No doubt subsequent legisla- 
tures will be willing to increase the appropri- 
ations. 
A Solution Needed 

But small districts that are not on the verge 
of bankruptey object to the close supervision, 
the small portions of aid, and the stringent 
conditions that the state council finds it wise 
and necessary to set; and greatly prefer to 
skate in freedom over the thin ice of the Troy 
plan. If the bond issues were so large as to 
require the services of the large bond brokers 
to dispose of them, these would probably first 
examine critically into the legality of all the 
proceedings, and would doubtless, as some al- 
ready have done, refuse to handle bonds of such 
doubtful validity. Or if the bonds were issued 
directly by the school district, the procedure 
would now at every step require the approval 
and be subject to the inquisition of the state 
department of internal affairs. This law (1927 
P. L. 91) beeame effective January 1, 1928. 
But the bonds, though secured by what is vir- 
tually school property and financed entirely 
through the medium of public taxation, are 
issued in the name of a private corporation, 
the market for them is almost entirely local, 
and they are floated almost wholly through the 
loeal banks, which are not so likely to check 
carefully upon the procedure. It would be wel! 
if the state department of public instruction 
could find a way to guide the financially bark- 
bound school districts in methods that will give 
relief within the law; or, if that is impossible 
under ‘existing laws, have the laws changed to 
meet the new conditions. The movement al- 
ready under way for more equitable assessments 


— 









The 
MITCHELL MERRY-WHIRL 


accommodates 








1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
around. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety, and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MERRY-WHIRL, mak- 
ing it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid 
of children. 


















Recommended by buyers of 
Playground Equipment. 






Send for Catalogue No. 13. 









MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






and more economical tax collection will help 
greatly, but will not meet the most serious need. 

One of Pennsylvania’s master politicians is 
reported to have asked sarcastically, “What is 
the constitution among friends?” If it can be 
so easily evaded as in the Troy plan, what good 
is it at any time, anywhere? If the Troy plan 
really does dehorn the financial dilemma, it will 
prove a godsend to the small school districts 
of Pennsylvania, and. ultimately of many other 
states; if it is financially unsound and legally 
insecure, it should be exposed for the good and 
safety of all concerned. 


A COMPARISON OF OBJECTIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 49) 


6. The French general, (Lafayette, Napoleon, Mont- 
calm, Celoron, Joffre), aided the American colonists 
during the Revolutionary War. 

7. The Revolutionary War ended with the surrender 
of Cornwallis at (Albany, Camden, Yorktown, Prince- 
ton, Charleston). 

8. At the close of the Revolutionary War, George 
Rogers Clark explored the (Alaskan Territory, North- 
west, Southwest, Mexican ‘Territory, Grand Canyon). 

9. In making the Treaty of Paris in 1783, the 
American ministers were instructed by Congress to 
secure the aid of the ministers of (Holland, Mexico, 
France, Spain, Norway). 

10. By the Treaty of Paris in 1788, England recog- 
nized the (Pacific Ocean, Appalachian Mts., Rocky 
Mts., Continental Divide, Mississippi River) as the 
western boundary of the United States. 

11. One of the greatest problems confronting the 
American people after the Revolutionary War was the 
formation of a (National Government, War depart- 


ment, Cabinet, Civil Service department, Interstate 
Commerce Commission). 
12. The (Constitution, Articles of Confederation, 


Northwest Ordinance, Royal Charter, Monroe Doctrine) 
was the fundamental law of the United States from 
1781 to 1789. 

13. The older states made it possible for Maryland 
to join the union under the Articles of Confederation 
by giving to the National Government their (Rail- 
roads, State Constitutions, Charters, Western lands, 
Mines). 

14. By the Articles of Confederation no power to 
assert its authority was given to (Congress, Supreme 
Court, Tariff Commission, United States Labor Board, 
Shipping Board). 

15. Under the Articles of Confederation, France fre- 
fused to recognize Congress as a (International Con- 
gress, Board of Arbitration, Court of Appeal, Political 
organization. Government). 

In all 50 statements were included in this examina- 
tion of the recognition type. 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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53 Service Plants Erect Fence Everywhere 
near you who can give you the benefit 


of Page’s 45 years of experience. A re- 
quest brings name and address with 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
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behind PAGE fence 


The warm weather that brings 
out the ball players, will swell 
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can make your playgrounds 
SAFE with a definite boundary 
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line of PAGE Chain Link Fence. 
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Would you not agree with pupils, teachers and patrons that 
such a classroom as this is as pleasant as any could be? Amer- 
ican Portable Schools are just as attractive on the outside, too. 


Write for catalog and details 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 ALASKA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7331 Coles Ave. 
Chicago. 


Cc. F. WEBER 
601-609 Mission St., Cor. 2nd 
San Francisco, Calif. 
6900 Avalon Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St. 


A. M. BLOOD, 
Rock Island, III. 


SALES INCORPORATED 
Easton, Penna. 


Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. 


Painesville, O. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
415 Chestnut Street 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


W. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 
T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





(Concluded from Page 130) 


Content Examination in American History 
(Recall Type) 


VOUS NOMS. ccc sccecscceccnccscesesesecevs DOs. 0606006 
Name of school... .ccccccccsscccccccccess Age... 

In the blank spaces in the sentences below, 
the date, word, or words which make the most truth- 
ful statement. 

The first two samples given below are completed 
correctly in order to show you what to do. All the 
sentences that follow are to be completed similarly. 

When you have completed a page turn to the next 
one. Use pencil. 


eeeeeere 


a. Columbus discovered America in 
Jamestown 
Bs. tsasceeuvece was the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 
1. was the commander-in-chief of the 
continental troops. 
¢ 


eeeeeeee 


eee ee eeeesee 


A was king of England during the 
American Revolutionary War. 

3. The Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
Che COISTISED OR cc icccccecess 

4. The Declaration of Independence made it possible 
for the colonists to secure military aid from 

5. The turning point of the Revolutionary War was 
Burgoyne'’s surrender at .......... eee 

6. The great French general, ............ , aided the 
American colonists during the Revolutionary War. 

7. The Revolutionary War ended with the surrender 
of Cornwallis at 

8. At the close of the Revolutionary War, George 
Rogers Clark explored the ............. 

9. In making the Treaty of Paris in 1783, the 
American ministers were instructed by congress to 
secure the aid of the ............ ministers. 

10. By the Treaty of Paris in 1783, England recog- 
nized the as the western boundary of the 
United States. 

Forty additional statements were 
examination of the recall type. 


eee ween eens 


included in this 


Content Examination in American History 
(True-False Type) 
We TRIG ooo 606 665.666 04660 08660006885 eer eeee 
POG GE ROMOUNs i oon ka sain ds csessseseeees MOB ia6k0006008 


Some of the statements below are true and some 
are false. Kead each one carefully. If it is true. 
underline the word (True) before the statement. If 
false, underline the word (False). 


The first two samples given below 
correctly in order to show you what to do. 
follow are to be completed similarly. 


When you have completed a page turn to the next 


are completed 
All that 


one. Use pencil. 

(True) (False) a. Columbus discovered America in 
1492. 

(True) (False) b. St. Augustine was the first per- 


manent English settlement in America. 


(True) (False) 1. Washington was 
mander-in-chief of the continental troops. 


the com- 


(True) (False) 2. George II was king of England 
during the Revolutionary War. 

(True) (False) 3. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted by the colonists on June 4, 1771. 

(True) (False) 4. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence made it possible for the colonists to secure mili- 
tary aid from Spain. 

(True) (False) 5. The turning point of the Revo- 
lutionary War was Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga. 

(True) (False) 6. The great French general, La- 
fayette, aided the American colonists during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


(True) (False) 7. The Revolutionary War ended 
with the surrender of Howe at Yorktown. 

(True) (False) 8. At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, George Rogers Clark explored the Northwest. 

(True) (False) 9. In making the Treaty of Paris 
in 1783, the American ministers were instructed by 
congress to secure the aid of the French ministers. 

(True) (False) 10. By the Treaty of Paris in 1783, 
England recognized the Pacific Ocean as the western 
boundary of the United States. 

In all 5) statements of the True-False type 
included in this part of the examination. 


were 


Examinations: What they Stand For 


Janet C. MacDonald, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Tests play just as much part in life as every- 
day exertion. If you consider your acquaint- 
ances closely, you will find at least one or two 
of the above-average people who never pass ex- 
aminations. There is the amateur actress who 
has surprised the director at rehearsals. She 
has a delightful voice, great personal charm, 
and force. An important producer watches her 
on the opening night. She sees him, and knows 
him. She becomes a puppet with no elasticity 
of movement. Her smile freezes. She forgets 
her lines. Her previous prowess does her no 
good now; she will have no other chance to 
prove her excellence. This night she has had 
the test—and failed. 


Like her, is your friend Brown. He is a 
thorough-going man, a faithful man, one of the 
few who know the business from beginning to 
end backward in his sleep. The time comes 
when there is a vacancy among the men higher 
up. Brown is invited to dine with the president 
of his company. He dines, very boney as to 
wrist. His savoir faire has deserted him at the 
crucial moment. He can think of nothing to 
say. When he opens his mouth he stumbles 
over his tongue, blushes, and gurgles. Next day 
the position is given to a person of less knowl- 
edge and more poise. Brown has failed not be- 


cause he lacked ability, but because he had not 
the power to impress his ability on others. 
That is the essence of the examination prob- 
lem. Whether in school or life ability will do 
little good, unless it can be demonstrated. There 
is some one time in every career that one either 
wins distinction or loses, and falls among the 
many who are mediocre. That we should edu- 
cate our children to believe that it is the daily 
average alone which determines their mark in 
school or life is absurd. The one who is pro- 
moted is the one who passes his examinations. 


We continually hear complaints from fond 
parents and interested teachers as to the value 
of examinations as a method of grading pupils. 
The teachers insist that some of their best and 
most faithful students doing work consistently 
above average during the school year fail to 
make even an average grade on examinations. 
Mothers and fathers indignantly claim that 
their Jonny, who is usually an excellent student, 
grows frightened, confused, and forgets every- 
thing he ever knew during a test. These state- 
ments, in part at least are true. A method of 
grading by average work would doubtless be 
more minutely just. The aim of the educational 


system, however, is not the dissemination of 
justice, but the preparation of children for life. 
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Atlas Portable Bleachers Will Safely 


Hold The Crowd At Your Sporting —— 
That is what they have been designed for— 





THE BACKBONE OF THE DETROIT ATLAS BLEACHER 


Salient Points Contained Only in Detroit Atlas Bleachers 


ADOPTED AS MECHANICALLY CORRECT. MALLEABLE CASTINGS—BOLTS AND 
GREATEST FOR SAFETY — ENDURANCE — STEEL CARRY ALL STRAINS. 
APPEARANCE. EACH SECTION A COMPLETE, INDEPEND- 
THE LOWEST AVERAGE YEARLY COST ENT UNIT. 
DUE TO ELIMINATION OF UPKEEP AND SUPPORTED ON FOUR (4) STRINGER-JACK 
THE LONGEST LIFE. ASSEMBLIES. 
Level 
Seat Boards ; Erected— 
No Overlapping : Transported— 
How Much Reeienil 
Better With 
They Look Greatest Ease 
and . 
They Do Not -_—m" 


Warp or Twist. Shortest Time. . 





IN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS — Insist That Each Section Shall 
Include F our-Stringer-Jack Assemblies—No Overlapping of Seat 
and Foot Boards. 


Let us send you detailed information. Write for the Atlas booklet now. 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE BLEACHER CO, 


520 Free Press Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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For the Children’s Sake 
. EVERWEAR! 





F children must play, then they must have a 

place to play— and something to play with. 
Give them the safest, most durable, most enjoy- 
able things to play with that you can find—Ever- 
Wear! 


For 20 years EverWear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. There 
are 127 different items from which to plan your 
equipment. 


EverWear not only entertains, but it develops 
muscles and ruddy health and red blood. 


Schools and other children’s institutions the coun- 
try over have equipped their playgrounds with 
EverWear Playground Apparatus, and have found 
it superior. Also it is most economical, because of 
its far greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete 
information. We shall be glad to help you plan 
your playground — without obligation to you— 
if you will tell us your requirements. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 




















NARRAGANSETT 


G YMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 





NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 


SAFE STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
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Standard Equipment 


Nature says 


““CLIMB!”’ 


The response of youth to the 
urge to climb is natural. Give 
him the opportunity to offset 
the evils of long sitting. 


Recent installations in the Jun- 
ior high schools in Philadelphia 
include 24 climbing ropes in 
their Narragansett gymnasium 
equipment. 


Send for folder giving com- 
posite apparatus list for the 
gymnasium of today. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


214 East 40th St. 


WEST POINT 
and 
ANNAPOLIS 


May Not Agree On 
Football 


But They Do Agree On The Use Of 


WAYNE 











for their spectators. 


Their use by these departments 
of the United States Govern- 
ment gives the stamp of ap- 
proval to Wayne Steel Sec- 
tional Grandstands as to 


Safety, Comfort, 
Portability, and 
Minimum Fire and 
Casualty Hazard 






Consult Your Architect, Engi- 


neer, or Casualty Insurance 
Co. 








Wayne Iron Works 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in: Baltimore, Cambridge, Mass., 
Indianapolis and New York. 
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INTERLINED WITH AIR 


These Class Rooms 
Are Built To Be 
Comfortable In 


Any Weather 


Circle A Class rooms are built to mean comfort in any 
weather—stifling heat or freezing cold. All the walls 
They insulate the rooms. 
There's also a wind-proof, moisture-proof membrane; 
clear cedar siding; and inside, a layer of real plaster. 
(Circle A walls keep out noises, too). 


are interlined with air. 


Circle A Schools are built for service. 
every three feet in the wall, a built-up, reinforced “‘four- 
by-four’’ is formed. At each corner, a built-up, reinforced 
“six-by-six”’ is formed. That's strength. 





And these schools “‘go up” in five to eight days. Awn- 


Here's how: In 


ing type windows are generous with light and air. 
They open wide without letting in any rain or snow. 


As for price, it's low—but a fraction of the usual. Get 
our book ‘Schools’. No obligation. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 





EVOLUTION IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRACTICE 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


ing, Americanization, elementary schools, and 
high schools. 

“Of 34 boards of education in cities of 100,- 
000 or more population reporting, 29 require 
the standing committees to report with recom- 
mendations. In 15 cities the committees are 
sometimes given power to act before reporting 
to the board. 

“Of 102 boards of education in cities between 
30,000 and 100,000 population reporting, 70 re- 
quire the committees to report with recom- 
mendations. In 67 cities the committees may 
sometimes act before reporting to the board. 

“The tendency among city boards of educa- 
tion is to reduce the number of standing com- 
mittees or to abolish them entirely. Of 25 
cities of 100,000 or more population reporting 
in 1917 and 1927, 11 have reduced the number 
of such committees and 9 have abolished them 
altogether or constituted the board as a com- 
mittee of the whole. The average number of 
standing committees in these 25 cities in 1917 
was 6.5, and in 1927 the average number was 
3.5. Out of 55 cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation reporting in 1927, 21 have no standing 
committees, and out of 43 cities of 100,000 or 
more population reporting in 1917 only 3 did 
not have such committees.” 


PROVIDING A HOME FOR THE LYNN 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


toilet accommodations is also provided as part 
of the equipment of the department. 

Another section is assigned to the art de- 
partment. 

The third section is divided into a waiting 
room, the offices of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of secondary schools and the assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary schools. 


Between these latter two are located the offices 
of the two elementary supervisors. 


The remaining space provides rooms for the 
department of research. There is a waiting 
room, a main workroom, two small testing 
rooms, a psychological laboratory, private offices 
for the director and the psychologist, a storage 
room fitted with shelves and drawers and a 
large room to be used as a professional library 
and reference room for teachers. 

The entire building is well equipped with 
service features. Fach floor has ample toilet 
facilities. There are drinking fountains in the 
corridors. Janitors’ closets are conveniently 
located. An electrically synchronized clock sys- 
tem serves all parts of the building. There 
is a central vault for the storage of records; 
steel filing cabinets are provided in all offices, 
and in most cases there is also a fireproof steel 
safe for the protection of the most important 
documents of each department. 

An outstanding provision of the building is 
the fact that it is completely equipped with a 
water sprinkler system as a precaution against 
fire. 

The personnel under whose direction this 
building was planned and erected is as follows: 

Mayor and Chairman of School Committee: 
Ralph S. Bauer. 


Superintendent of Schools: 


Harvey S. Gruver. 
Asst. Superintendent, 


in Charge of Business 


Affairs: Ralph W. Babb (June to Dec., 1927). 
Asst. Superintendent, in Charge of Business 
Affairs: Ernest Stephens (starting Dec., 1927). 
City Superintendent of Buildings: Dennis J. 
Dinneen. 


Architects: Sanborn & Weed, Lynn, Mass. 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT AT BOSTON 
(Concluded from Page 68) 

them. I got in with a bunch of superintendents 

from Vermont and they certainly used me great. 

They were just plain ordinary folks like we are 


back home and the only time they mentioned 
President Coolidge was to spring a funny story 
about Vermont maple sugar. They said there 
wasn’t going to be any sugar this year because 
the Vermont sap did not choose to run. Not 
one of them said a single word about his 
ancestors and they didn’t know where Bunker 
Hill was anymore than I did. None of them 
had been to Plymouth so we all took in the 
excursion there together. They didn’t take 
home a pebble from the Plymouth beach but I 
got a whole pocketful. 

But if those boys were not strong on local 
history, they sure did know Boston. They took 
me over to a little place near the wharfs which 
they called the Oyster House. It was some- 
thing like a lunchroom only here they only 
served fish. It had been running for 107 years. 
The boys told me what to order and now I really 
know what fresh lobsters and fresh oysters taste 
like. 

The exhibition of school furniture, supplies, 
and textbooks was an education in itself, and I 
got more looking glasses and notebooks and 
celluloid calendars and pencils and sample 
magazines than I could carry. Your “Bulletin” 
proved a life-saver for it kept me from trying 
to find folks who were not at the convention. 
I made it my business to tell advertisers that I 
was glad to see they not only advertised in the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL but that they also de- 
livered the goods. One man said just for that 
he was going to send you a pad lock that can’t 
be unlocked with a key. 

I haven’t told you half the story about that 
convention, but I guess I have said enough to 
convince you I was there, and that is the im- 
portant thing. 

Yours for better rural schools, 


Rusticus. 
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L-5060 
LIBRARY TABLE 
The table has a one-half-inch, five-ply 
top. The legs are rigidly held by braces 
and lag screws. It will stand hard usage. 





L-5042 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five compart- 
ments of various sizes. 





PETERSON SERVICE 


A rough pencil sketch of the rooms 
you wish to equip will promptly 
bring 
with an estimate 
ligation on your part. 


Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


The modern school demands modern 
equipment. In Peterson Laboratory 
and Library furniture is found the 
qualities identified with every fine 
product — QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL AND SKILLED WORK- 
MANSHIP. 


Your school offers superlative equip- 
ment to its students when Peterson 
furniture is installed. 


our suggestions, together 


this without ob- 





Write for these catalogs: 


Library Catalog No. 15-A 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





1135 
Student’s Biology Table, a double-duty 
laboratory and recitation table, where 
it is preferable to have students face 
one way. 





939 
Student’s Chemical and Agricultural 


Table. A dual-purpose laboratory 
table. Ample storage space for six- 
teen students — open spaces below 
provide knee space when students 
are using tools. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 








(Continued from Page 52) 
terized by two or three meetings in which practical 
men discuss practical problems of city and state 
school management. It has been noted, too, that 
these meetings are the best attended and arouse 
the strongest interest. Thus, on Tuesday morning, 
the convention heard two constructive addresses 
on “The Financing of Public Education” and 
listened to a series of committee reports summariz- 
ing the work of the executive officials and the 
special commissions and committees. 

Dr. F. H. Swift of the University of California. 
in an emphatic paper, indicated that American 
education is in need of more revenue, a more equi- 
table distribution of present funds, and _ better 
methods of expending funds. He showéd that while 
some sections are extravagant, many of the states 
pay disgracefully low salaries and have disgrace- 
fully inadequate facilities for what might be con- 
sidered the minimum education. School funds are 
still largely dependent on the general property tax, 
which is a national scourge in its inequalities and 
injustice, The states which are looking forward 
to providing more adequate financing of the schools, 
have accepted the income tax, the corporation tax, 
the severance tax, and other equitable methods of 
providing funds. In discussing the distribution of 
school funds, Dr. Swift argued for a progressive 
campaign to overcome inequalities arising from 
variations in property values, small school <dis- 
tricts, large enrollments, etc. He argued for the 
immediate acceptance of the county unit and the 
ultimate approach to the state as a unit of financ- 
ing schools. 

State Supt. Albert S. Cook of Maryland, in de- 
scribing the system of apportionment developed in 
his state, showed how the wealth of the state is 
being used to aid all the children by equalizing 
opportunity in the poor districts. The problems 
of apportionment, state aid, and teachers’ salaries 
have been solved in Maryland in a way that has 
not merely equalized opportunity, but has stimu- 
lated poor as well as rich communities to better 
themselves to more thoroughly enjoy the helps 
which the state provides. 

Supt. F. M. Hunter of Oakland, Calif., in sug- 
gesting means for adequately expending school 
funds, devoted himself to a very constructive con- 
demnation of methods which are due to loose and 
selfish policies on the part of superintendents and 
other school authorities and which overlook scien- 


tific methods and the best interests of the children. 
There is no excuse, said he, for waste in adminis- 
trative and supervisory control. When numerous 
cities have proved that efficient control need cost 
no more than three per cent of the total school 
expenditures there can be no excuse for expendi- 
tures of four or five per cent. So, too, enormous 
wastes in employing too many teachers in too 
small classes and of permitting too many nonteach- 
ing positions, especially in the high schools, are 
indefensible. There has been in recent years too 
rapid expansion of many types of school service, 
like cafeterias, junior colleges, accounting, extra- 
curricular activity and special supervision—all of 
which are not essential to the main purpose of 
the schools. There has been waste through ex- 
ploitation of schools by business houses. There 
has been extravagance in school buildings by over- 
elaborations and the use of unusually expensive 
materials and devices. Dr. Hunter laid down a 
number of principles which he considers essential 
to economy and efficiency in the expenditure of 
school funds: (a) Single-headed control of the 
schools through the board of education and the 
superintendent; (b) coordination of administrative 
departments with responsible executives at the 
head of each department; (c) a careful check on 
all teaching assignments with responsibility for 
results; (d) a careful schedule of all teaching 
positions with minimum sizes of classes, standard- 
ized salaries, ete.; (e) adequate but not over- 
elaborate cost accounting for all activities and for 
all funds; (f) standardization of school buildings 
on the basis of types of schools, types of rooms, 
carefully worked-out specifications, and carefully 
arranged contracts with architects; (g) standard- 
ization of all supplies; (hk) central control of pur- 
chases; (i) manufacture of certain types of 
equipment in the shops of the board of education; 
(j) a careful system of requisitions for all pur- 
chases. 

For the committee on the curriculum which has 
completed its duties, Supt. E. C. Broome of Phila- 
delphia, asked that the committee be discharged. 
For the committee on articulation of educational 
units, Supt. H. S. Weet stated that a plan has 
been outlined for the year. For the committee on 


financing educational research, Supt. R. J. Condon 
recommended the creation of a permanent fund 
of $1,000,000, the annual income from which would 
provide sufficient moneys to pay for the ordinary 


research studies which the Department can make 
in any one year. Dr. Condon asked that no large 
sums be gathered but that every member of the 
Department consider it a duty to contribute him- 
self and to get small contributions from interested 
people in his community. It was made clear that 
superintendents consider it a professional duty to 
make a very substantial contribution to the ad- 
vancement of education in the United States. not 
merely to secure their own positions and_ their 
own powers. 

Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, in outlining 
the relations of boards of education and adminis- 
trative officials, declared that the functions of 
school boards should be legislative and judicial 
and that all executive authority should be centered 
in the person of the superintendent of schools. All 
initiative and all recommendations for the appoint- 
ment and assignment of teachers, the erection of 
buildings, the making of budgets, the fixing of 
salaries, the promotion of pupils, should be in the 
hands of the superintendent, subject only to the 
approval of the school board. The position of the 
superintendent, as well as his functions and rela- 
tions should be defined by statute. 

A very satisfactory progress report of the com- 
mittee on records and reports was read by Supt. 
R. O. Stoops of York, Pa.. who indicated that the 
study which has been going on for the past six 
years will result in the publication of several bul: 
letins outlining a complete plan of financial as 
well as child accounting. 

The Tuesday Afternoon Sessions 

Major administration problems were the subject 
matter of the sectional meetings on Tuesday after- 
noon. Again the members of the Department were 
at a loss to attend the widely scattered meetings 
which presented some of the most important prac 
tical topics, as well as important speakers. Prob- 
ably the largest session was that held by superin- 
tendents of communities between 10,000 and 
100,000 population, and which limited itself to 
publicity problems as a means of promoting the 
best interests of city-school systems. It is note 
worthy that most of the afternoon was spent Mm 
discussing effective methods of improving the work 
of the schools and thereby providing genuine 
materials for publicity rather than propaganda. 

An important session during this afternoon ws 
devoted to those problems of business administra 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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EMINGTON Rand equipment embraces every 
need of your office. All the years of experi- 
ence of all the affiliated companies of this great 
organization go into the office devices and systems 
that Remington Rand brings to you. 


But you get far more than equipment when you 
call on Remington Rand. You get equipment fitted 
to your needs, by a company capable of assuming 
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Let Remington Rand Fit Equipment to Your Needs 


responsibility and guaranteeing results. One hun- 
dred and ten trained research engineers, fifteen 
thousand skilled workers in twenty-eight factories, 
four thousand sales representatives, are back of 


every responsibility the Remington Rand man 
assumes. 


Remington Rand service is available in your 
city, as near as your telephone. Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


Library Bureau Filing and Indexing Service is an extremely important part of 
Remington Rand’s contribution to business. Years of experience, in thousands of busi- 
nesses of every description, are back of the work of every Library Bureau Service worker. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


REMINGTON - 
DALTON - 


KARDEX :- 
POWERS :- 
BAKER-VAWTER - 
LIBRARY BUREAU 


RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
KALAMAZOO 


LINE-A-TIME 
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(Concluded from Page 136) 
tion which relate to school supplies. This pro- 
gram, arranged by Dr. John G. Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin, took up the research 
aspects of school supplies and summarized several 
effective studies which are being made. Another 
important session was that devoted to the prob- 
lems of research in city-school systems in which 
some attempt was made through addresses by 
Supt. Fred Hunter and Dr. 8S. A. Courtis of the 
University of Michigan, to determine the real place 
of a research department as an effective part of 
a city-school system. 
The Fourth General Session 

The problems of supervision in secondary schools 
occupied the entire evening on Tuesday. The view- 
point of the principal was presented by Prin. F. 
L. Bacon of the Morton High School, Cicero, IIl., 
who approached his subject in a masterful, matter- 
of-fact way, and indicated the difficulties which 
arise from the fact that many principals are weak 
as supervisors and many teachers are resentful of 
supervision and ignorant of the progress of im- 
proved methods of instruction. In large schools, 
supervision is properly the duty of department 
heads who must be given time and opportunity to 
do class visitation and must be held accountable 
for improved instruction. In schools of 1,000 and 
less enrollment, the principal must be the active 
supervisor and must be prepared to evaluate the 
work of teachers and to make recommendations 
for improvement. An immediate need in all schools 
is that principals view their situation adminis- 
tratively and work out plans for definite improve- 
ment of teachers in the service by criticisms and 
suggestions, by encouragement of professional 
study, by constant adjustment of courses to meet 
new situations, and by standardized testing pro- 
grams, etc. 

Former Supt. William McAndrew of Chicago, 
who appeared at this meeting on the platform for 
the first time, was given an ovation that indicated 
in no uncertain terms the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of the audience. After discussing the need 
for more democracy in the content of high-school 
courses, Mr. McAndrew declared that the present 
cost of the high school is a challenge to its effi- 
ciency. The superintendent, perhaps, can do little 
more than make it clear that any effort of the 
principal for direct improvement of classroom in- 
struction, and for personal improvement of the 
teachers, will have the complete support of the 
administrative officers. 

The closing paper by Dr. Charles H. Judd, was 
a rapid-fire plea for the study of high-school prob- 
lems in a scientific way. Too many principals 
lack adequate professional training and are not 
interested in the solution of educational problems 
on the basis of educational research. Dr. Judd 
suggested: First, that all the high-school princi- 
pals work out a means of objectively judging 
teachers and the results of their instruction; sec- 
ond, that they permit scientific research in high 
schools and ask the public to accept policies based 
on the results of such research; third, that high- 
school records be kept on a better and more uni- 
form basis; fourth, that high-school principals ap- 
proach the problems of administration and super- 
vision with a scientific attitude of mind that 
accepts and rejects administrative measures on thie 
basis of facts and correct principles. 


The Wednesday Sessions 

The profession of educational administration was 
the general topic for discussion on Wednesday 
morning, and provided what was probably the most 
directly valuable session of the week. Dr. W. W. 
Charters of the University of Chicago, in his open- 
ing address, urged that, for the purpose of train- 
ing men for the profession and of improving the 
technic of those on the job, the work of superin- 
tendents be analyzed as functional activities rather 
than structural activities. Supt. J. J. Beveridge 
of Omaha, in discussing the qualifications of super- 
intendents argued for: (1) high scholarship; (2) 
a large cultural background; (3) thorough under- 
standing of the work of administration; (4) com- 
plete self-control based on a philosophic, optimistic, 
reserved attitude in the face of criticism, ete.; (5) 
power of resistance against any interference with 
or impairment of education activities and interests; 
(6) a supervisory attitude toward activities of 
associates and members of the teaching groups; 
(7) an ethical attitude in all relations with asso- 
ciates; (8) an understanding of human nature 
and ability to manage one’s own affairs; (9) an 
attitude of fair play and justice toward all; (10) 
leadership in all community and _ educational 
affairs; and (11) ability to organize and to carry 
on. 

If any superintendents and board members, who 
heard Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, on Tuesday 
morning report on the relations of school-board 
members and superintendents of schools, felt that 
the speaker advocated absolute independence for 
superintendents and czar-like powers, they were 
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MR. S. D. SHANKLAND, 
Secretary of the Department of Superintendence, 
to whose energetic and careful work much of the 
success of the Boston convention was due. 


disabused by Mr. Hartwell’s paper on “The Rela- 
tion of Superintendent to Lay Control.” The 
speaker made it plain that boards of education are 
fundamental to democracy in all educational con- 
trol. So long as the public continues to pay the 
bills for public education, the public must be the 
dominating judgment in all matters of control and 
the final approval of all business of the schools 
must be placed in the hands of the representatives 
of the public, the boards of education. Errors 
which individual boards may make do not change 
correct principles. There can be no benevolent 
despots among superintendents, nor can there be 
government by the well-born or the well-educated. 
The people must make their own decisions through 
their representatives. 

In recent years there has been an immense im- 
provement in school administration, said Mr. Hart- 
well. Better standards and better practice have 
become widespread. Superintendents do not own 
the schools, nor do they pay the bills; they must 
render the service which the people want. Any 
statement concerning the relations of superintend- 
ents and lay control of the schools is only valuable 
so far as it is accepted and carried into effect by 
the public. 

The situation of a superintendent is not unlike 
that of a ship captain and the schools are not 
unlike a great ship. The people are the stock- 
holders; the school board is the board of directors 
of the ship company, and the teachers and prin- 
cipals form the crew. No captain could safely 
run a ship through storms and seas, if every com- 
mand were subject to a plebiscite on the part of 
the crew or stockholders, or if his orders while at 
sea could be countermanded by a vote of the direc- 
tors radioed to the ship. 

The function of the board is legislative and one 
of its most important duties is the election of a 
superintendent. When one has been appointed he 
deserves reasonable security and tenure of office 
and the opportunity of really acting as chief 
executive. 

The program closed with a description by Com- 
missioner A. B. Meredith of Connecticut of a plan 
which he has worked out for training superin- 
tendents in the service. “Supervision,” said Mr. 
Meredith, “is continually expanding and it is the 
duty of each state department to set up a pro- 
gram for stimulating and greatly helping local 
superintendents.” ‘The state must help superin- 


tendents get a_ better perspective of the local 
schools. Connecticut has a program of state-wide 


activitv which takes into account the improving 
of local schools through research, conferences, clini- 
eal work, publications, and publicity. 


The Thursday Sessions 

The relation of higher education to public educa- 
tion occupied the entire session on Thursday morn- 
ing. Pres. J. R. Angell of Yale University, in 
an address punctuated with clever allusions and 
humorous digressions, presented the case of tlie 
endowed college which chooses not to enlarge its 
plant, but limits its student body and devotes 
itself to the improvement of scholarship. Dr. 
Angell alluded to the great increase in university 
enrollment and inferred that this growth is not 
altogether healthy or productive of cultural re- 
turns equal to the outlay of time and money. 
Competitive selection, he believes, is essential for 
insuring a proper return on university education. 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota, took the opposite view and, in his 
argument for still wider service of the universities 


“courts. 
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to persons other than the wealthy and the aristo- 
eratic, seemed to overlook some of the effective 
bases of Dr. Angell’s address. 


The Afternoon Session 

Recent discussions of the bill for creating a 
cabinet officer of education have added nothing new 
to the statements presented some eight or ten 
years ago by the original proposers of the project. 
The address of Supt. Davidson of Pittsburgh, was 
not an exception to this observation. Mrs. Kather- 
ine Lee Bates, author of America the Beautiful, 
made a graceful, brief address, and Dr. A. EF. 
Winship, veteran editor of the Journal of Kdu- 
cation, received a much-deserved ovation when he 
described the debt which New England owes edu- 
cationally and in other ways, to the South and 
the West. 

The Business of the Convention 

The meetings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence have been handled in recent years with grati- 
fving efficiency, by the executive secretary, Mr. 8S. 
D. Shankland, who has apparently coached each 
successive president so completely that the machin- 
ery moves silently and without friction. Commit- 
tees are announced in the program in advance of 
the meeting; the selection of a convention city is 
no longer an occasion for hilarity and a popular 
vote of the convention; practically all details of 
major policies and minor business are handled be- 
hind the scenes. Superintendents, apparently be- 
lieve in executive powers and executive action and 
are willing to accept it on the part of their asso- 
ciation officials. 

The annual election was entirely perfunctory. 
Supt. Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. Y., had 
won deserved popularity in the Department. In- 
terest in him had its beginnings in a paper read 
at Cincinnati, and was very much raised through 
a second paper read at Dallas. At Boston, the 
criticisms of President Lowell gave him an oppor- 
tunity for making a stinging reply that met such 
popular acclaim that it eliminated all other candi- 
dacies. The following officers were duly elected: 

President, Mr. Frank D. Boynton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; first vice-president, 
Mr. J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, Calif.; second vice-president, Mr. Frank 
G. Pickell, Montelair, N. J. 

Executive Committee: Mr. P. C. Stetson, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Mr. D. A. Ward, Wilmington, Dela.; 
and Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colo. 

The executive committee received invitations 
from thirteen cities, but it is not likely that seri- 
ous attention will be given to any except Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and perhaps Denver. 


The Exhibits 

Manager H. A. Allan handled the annual com- 
mercial exhibits in a most satisfactory manner. 
Market Hall is almost ideal for an educational- 
commercial display and every inch of available 
space was occupied by a genuinely inclusive show- 
ing of textbooks, furniture, equipment, and sup- 
plies. The Department can no longer consider any 
city for its convention unless adequate space is 
provided for educational-commercial exhibits. Lit- 
erally, several thousand school officials have come 
to depend upon this show for first-hand informa- 
tion on new and available building equipment, 
teaching materials, and educational supplies. 


The Attendance 

President Gwinn announced on Wednesday morn- 
ing that the membership of the Department is 
approaching 4,600 and that the registration ex- 
ceeded 2.400 active members. It was variously 
estimated that the total number of educators con- 
nected with the Department or with some one of 
the minor organizations that make up a part of 
it exceeded 12,000. Bruce’s Attendance Bulletin 
listed upward of 5,000 educators and 200 commer: 
cial exhibitors in attendance, in addition to the 
local educators. 


McANDREW SUES MAYOR THOMPSON, 

—The controversy, in Chicago, in which Mayor 
William Hale Thompson made Supt. William Me- 
Andrew a political issue, and which resulted in 
the removal of the latter, has finally gone to the 
McAndrew accuses Mayor Thompson of 
wilful libel and bases the damage at $250,000. The 
suit is based generally on “repeated published, 
oral and written statements, which have been. false 
and defamatory, and which have wilfully and 
grossly misrepresented Mr. McAndrew.” 

Mayor Thompson in a letter to the Americal 
Legion charged that McAndrew sponsored school 
histories that were pro-British and anti-America?. 
McAndrew instituted the suit to clear his name 





of the gross charges made against him by Thomp 
son during his mayoralty campaign and by the 
school attorneys during the six months of his trial 
before the board, according to his attorneys. Any 
damages collected from the mayor will be cor 
tributed to educational and charitable purposes 
they said. 
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Recently a Kewaunee Installation of six Chemistry Desks 
ons in a Basement Laboratory of the South Dakota State College 
.Ti- of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Brookings, South Da- 
nd, kota, was subjected to a most gruelling test of its water- 


resisting abilities, in a flood which almost completely im- 
mersed the desks. 








om- We quote the following from a letter recently received It is worth while for anyone interested in Laboratory 
ner. from an executive of the institution: Furniture to reflect upon what would happen to ordinary, 
nal- “The water stood in the Laboratory almost to the top of the desks. hit-and-miss, “carpenter-shop” furniture in such a situation as 
ible As soon as we could get the sewer opening cleared of debris, we drained developed at Brookings. 
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2 is ee ay a evidence of damage was mestic Art and Science, and Manual Training—you wi n 
Lit- een ee oe dean deel cs a a > all Kewaunee Furniture most scientifically designed and 
ome interior condition of the locks and latches.” skillfully constructed. [t will pay you to consult us before 
‘ma- (The flood started at 3:15 Saturday morning.) planning original installations or adding to present equipment. 
ent, 
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. . C. G. CAMPBELL, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 
letin ; 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
vmer: Chicago Office — New York Office 
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8 Hours Under Water 
Practically No Damage 


What Would Happen? 


Kewaunee has the reputation of withstanding long wear 
and tear under unusually rigorous conditions, and occasion- 
ally the elements conspire to demonstrate, in a dramatic man- 
ner, that its reputation is well-earned. 










hardest usage for a lifetime. This pic- 
ture shows the chair, cabinet, and cast- 
ing supporting six hundred pounds of 


pig lead. 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS AND THEIR 


APPORTIONMENT 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


semiannually by the county auditor. Each city 
school district and each exempted village school 
district receives the full amount of the proceeds 
of the levy of 2.65 mills in the given district. 
The proceeds of the tax upon property not in- 
cluded in city districts or in exempted village 
school districts is apportioned among the re- 
maining school districts in the manner set forth 
in the immediately following paragraph. 

(1) 37.5 per cent of the salary of every 
teacher, including every teacher giving instruc- 
tion in trade or technical schools, extension 
schools, night schools, summer schools, and 
other special school activities, not exceeding 
$900 per teacher from this fund. No district 
which pays any full-time teacher an annual 
salary of less than $800 may share in this dis- 
tribution. In the case of a superintendent, the 
quota shall be determined on the basis of the 
proportion of his working time not given to 
supervisory duties. 

(2) To aid districts in meeting the costs of 
the transportation of pupils, there shall be paid 
from the county equalization fund to each dis- 
trict 50 per cent of the expense incurred in such 
transportation. 

(3) The balance of the county equalization 
fund available for the class of districts under 
discussion and remaining after the above 
teacher and transportation quotas have been 
paid is prorated among all eligible districts 
within the county, in proportion to the number 
of their respective aggregate days of attendance. 

No school district shall be entitled to receive 
any portion of the fund until the reports of 
numbers, salaries, and qualifications of teachers 
employed, aggregate days of attendance, and 
expense of transportation of pupils, have been 
made as required by law.?* 
~ 87bid., p. 214, sec. 7600: 
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SHELDON 


MULTI-SERVICE TABLES WITH 
EFFICIENCY CHAIRS 


In planning a combination laboratory to teach chemistry and physics 
you should secure complete information concerning Sheldon Multi- 
Service Tables and Efficiency Chairs before making your final decision. 
Students can rise and sit down at the tables quietly and quickly. Chairs 
can be pushed around the end of the table out of the way in an instant 


Sheldon cabinets are 
made of heavy mate- 
rial and bolt re-en- 
forced in every joint. 
They are super-strong 
and will stand the 


Conclusion 
From the account thus far given, it is evident 


that Ohio is frankly committed to the policy 
of equalization. The real test of the Ohio plan, 
as well as that of any other state plan, is the 
extent to which a satisfactory school program 
is provided and equalized. The Ohio plan is 
obviously open to the possible criticism that it 
fails to guarantee the equalization of any state- 
wide program, and that on the contrary, it 
definitely provides for the prorating of the 
equalization fund, should this fund ever prove 
insufficient to meet the legitimate needs of all 
eligible districts. It is claimed, however, that 
in the actual practice, there has never been any 
prorating downward. 


The present study may well close with ex- 
tracts from a communication received by the 
author from the assistant state director of edu- 
cation, and which present in a concise and clear 
manner the evaluation of the plan by one in 
immediate touch with it: 


ADUOUREOOUUDORORAGOOODODOAAAOSEROLAUAOUEREOEAUOUEEOOUOONOOEEDUOEEOONOOOREOOOOOUOAOOOUSOOOOOOOUUOUOOSEOOOUOUNGEOAOEOOOOORENOOOONOOOEE 


EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL MONEYS 


School systems are frequently administered 
more in the interest of the reputation of super- 
intendents, teachers, business managers, and 
architects, and to the profit of private businesses 
and contractors, than in the interest of children. 
School money is wasted, school programs handi- 
capped, and the support of education is en- 
dangered by loose and thoughtless, or personal 
and selfish, policies of control by boards of edu- 
cation and executives. One purpose of school 
administration and business management is de- 
fensible—and one only—namely, the best pro- 
vision for the teaching of children, which the 
money provided by the state and community will 
buy when handled by a scientific and professional 
(disinterested) plan of administration. Good 
teaching for all types and classes of children, not 
professional reputation nor money profits, is the 
goal of school administration—Fred M. Hunter, 
Superintendent, Oakland, Calif. 


HUCOUOUAOOOOUOROOUEAUOTEOUGUEOOLASEOOSAUOORAOOEAUEEOUUOGOOUEEOUEOCUOEEUUODSOUOEEOUOEOORUOREOOOOEROOOEOOUEGO EER SRO DOR OOOU OOOO bOI OY 


and aisles are always clear and unobstructed. Write today for catalog 
concerning the twelve different types of Sheldon Multi-Service Tables. 
There is a Sheldon table to meet the needs of every school. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





“There is no definite method nor formula em- 
ployed in apportioning the state equalization fund. 
This apportionment consists of a careful adjust- 
ment to the districts individually. Although the 
law requires the state director to fix tentative 
schedules and then to revise these schedules if the 
equalization fund is insufficient, there has thus far 
been no revision downward. 


“The state auditor gets complete statements not 
only of the financial conditions but also of the 
educational conditions including the facts as to 
the physical plant, apparatus, transportation, etc., 
in each district, and after a careful study of the 
needs makes estimates of the additional amount 
required to meet these needs. 

“We equip laboratories, libraries, furnish play- 
grounds and gymnasiums, install lighting, heating, 
plumbing, showers, and moving-picture machines. 
We buy busses, pay for transportation, erect shelter 
houses, garages and stables. install manual train- 
ing departments, commercial departments, and de- 
partments of home economics. I do not think any 
other state ever undertook so complete a rehabilita- 
tion of districts with its equalization fund. 

“Our funds have never been sufficient to meet 
all these needs, but we are able to furnish enough 
money to districts to supply the teacher and other 
primary necessities of a school, and then use our 
discretion as to providing equipment. 

“We have never prorated salaries and the like. 
The state-aid fund has run short, but we have gone 
to the legislature and each time have secured 4 
deficiency appropriation sufficient, or nearly suffi- 
cient. to cover all deficits. While our system is 
somewhat faulty, it nevertheless seems to me to 
come as near meeting the criteria which have been 
set up in various excellent studies as any system 
I know. Nevertheless, it has been opposed by 4 
number of persons, and it is possible that in the 
future it will be necessary to enact laws provid: 
ing some formula for determining the distribution 
of the state-equalization fund instead of leaving 
the matter to the discretion of the state director 
of education as at present. In my judgment, how: 
ever, such a law would not be an improvement 
over our present plan, but quite the opposite.” 





2”The above paragraphs are in part a direct quotation 
and in part a condensation of statements included in 4 
letter and critical notations of the author’s manuscriP 
furnished by Assistant State Director T. Howard 
Winters, January 31, 1928. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 



















This is the H-W Eclipse 
Adjustable Desk Set, a strong 
and easily adjusted unit built 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


for service. 


A SIMPLE, YET POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT! 


ERE is a strong, rigid school desk with a wide range adjustment that is simple, 
yet positive. The wedge-chair adjustment and the vise-clamp adjustment for 
the desk cannot possibly loosen or work down. If you are looking for a strong, easily 
adjusted desk with nothing to break, get out of order, or cause you trouble, this 
Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk set will fill your requirements. 


More than 10,000 sets of this type are in use in the Panama Canal Zone and 
over 50,000 in the city of Boston alone. Surely such tremendous and continued 
orders amply prove that this Heywood-Wakefield desk is built 
to serve long and satisfactorily. May we tell you more 
about it? 


The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


ee eal ge 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 
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Stools 
‘Tables 


No. 156 “LinUhl” Chair 


Cafeteria Service 


O line of furniture more practically meets the 
specific needs of school cafeteria usage. Excel- 
lent in appearance, splendidly suited in design, com- 
bined with built-in durability of the highest order. 
Complete range of styles, sizes, and finishes to 
choose from. Hundreds of the largest schools and 
industrial corporations have adopted UHL Steel 
Chairs as standard. 


Comfortable, Handy, Light and 
SUPER-Strong 


Expense Following is a partial list of 
schools now using UHL Steel 
Furniture with complete satis- 
faction. Two of these schools 
each have 1400 of our No. 156 
Chairs (pictured above) now 
in service. 


Lower Merion School, Ardmore, Pa. 
Steubenville High School, 
Steubenville, O. 
Upper Darby High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Youngstown High School, 
Youngstown, O. 
Norristown High School, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Dover High School, Dover, O 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
South Euclid Lyndhurst Public 
Schools, S. Euclid, O. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our complete catalog should be in every in- 


formation file on school furniture. 
Gladly sent on request. 


Practically 
No Upkeep 





This test shows strength of 
back fastenings at seat and 
rigidity of bracing of legs 
and their fastenings to seat. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE Co. 


2092 Hastings Street Toledo, Ohio 


| The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. | 

i 2092 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. \ 

f Please send catalog. ' 
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An Orderly Classroom 
at All Times 


NE of the most outstanding advantages offered 
through the use of the Law Non-colliding Chair is 
the fact that it insures an orderly appearance in the class- 
room at all times. The chairs are always in place and 
cannot get out of alignment, thereby contributing mate- 
rially toward the discipline and control of the classes. 
The mechanism prescribes the position of the chair yet 
permits of the utmost freedom of movement by the 
occupant. 





There are many other points of merit in favor of this 
new and decidedly unique type of school seating. It 
provides the maximum of comfort because the saddle 
seat and correct posture back compel an attentive sitting 
position. It is non-collidable because the mechanism is so 
designed as to absolutely prevent contact between the 
chair and the desk or table top, no matter in what posi- 
tion the chair may be. It increases pupil capacity from 
3314 to 50% through the saving in space required by 
ordinary chairs. 


The Law Non-colliding Chair is especially adaptable for 
use at Biology, Chemistry, Domestic Science, and General 
Science tables. It is equally adaptable for use at Teach- 
ers’ desks and in the many other departments of Junior 
and Senior High Schools. It can be obtained with mech- 
anism for attaching it to the left or to the right of the 
knee space and requires but a minimum of 22 inches to 
operate efficiently. 


Whether you are equipping new classrooms or merely 
replacing chair equipment that has served its usefulness, 
it will pay you to investigate the advantages to be had 
through the use of the Law Non-colliding Chair. Full in- 
formation will be sent promptly and without obligation. 






dealers are invited to write for details 
of our mechandising proposition. 


{sin equipment and office crdatae 







The B. L. Marble Chair Company 


SCHOOL SEATING DIVISION 
BEDFORD, OHIO 
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RIGHT! 
100% 


It would be difficult to name a 
quality—desirable or essential:in 
laboratory equipment — which 
Alberene Stone does not possess. 
It is acid-and-alkali-proof, heat- 
and-cold-proof, non-absorbent 
and non-staining, non-pitting, 
non-scaling, smooth and cleana- 
ble. And it can be fabricated, with- 
out exposed metal, in any form of 
sink, table, fume hood, shelving, 
cabinet or tank. 





Write for the catalog showing lab- 
oratory, stair tread, shower, and sani- 
tary applications of Alberene Stone. 


ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


XG 193 WEsT 234 St. NEw YorRK CITy. 


Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia, Newark..N.J., Pittsburgh. 








LITTLE SCHOOLS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
(Continued from Page 64) 


While the historic background of Princeton 
is colonial, the English collegiate style of archi- 
tecture is definitely fixed in the development of 
the educational institutions of Princeton, and 
is in harmony with what is the outstanding style 
of our mother country during colonial times. 

Messrs. Ernest Sibley and L. C. Licht are the 
architects. 

The High-School Building, Fort Lee, New Jersey 
Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, Architects 

Not frequently is it an architect’s privilege 
to erect a school building on a site so com- 
manding as that on which the new Fort Lee 
High School is located. 

Only 1,000 feet north of the new Hudson 
River Bridge, overlooking the main highway 
from the bridge plaza, it will doubtless look 
down upon more travelers from all parts of the 
world, than any school building in America. 

Ground has recently been broken for the 
building. The entire front will be erected at 
this time, providing accommodations for 800 
pupils, and future units as planned, will in- 
crease the capacity to 3,500. 

The frontage of the building is 442 feet, the 
end pavilions housing the auditorium and the 
first gymnasium, projecting about 50 feet in 
front of the central portion of the structure. 
A tower rising to a height of 100 feet, with 
clock faces on all four sides, will compete in 
interest with the beautiful and massive towers 
of the Hludson River Bridge. 

The contracts on this building totalled less 
than $560,000, $30,000 of which was for rock 
excavation, 

Ernest Sibley, the architect, who has lived in 
the historic borough of Fort Lee for more than 
20 years, was one of tivo architects from New 
Jersey, appointed to serve on the advisory com- 





mittee of the Hudson River Bridge Commis- 
sion. 

High-School Building, Orange, New Jersey 

The pride and dignity of the fine old town 
of Orange, New Jersey, is interpreted and re- 
flected in its leading educational institution. 
Faced with the problem of planning a large 
building for a restricted site, the architects in- 
genuity was severely taxed. The result is a 
design somewhat formal, perhaps, but softened 
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by proportion, detail, window treatment, and 
color scheme. After all, is not advanced educa- 
tion a thing of pride and dignity, and if so, why 
should this not be expressed in the architecture 
which houses it? 

The building is of harvard brick, with white 
marble aggregate cut, cast-stone trim, which 
softens in time to the tone of the old marble 
of Colonial days. Possibly the most unique 
feature of the building is the elimination of 


GROUND AND SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect; Lawrence C. Licht, Associate Architect, Palisade, N. J. 
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GOLD METAL PRODUCTS 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 


ARTISTA Water Colors 

ANTI-Dust 95% Pure Chalk 
Crayon 

AN-Du-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 

ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 

White and Colored Blackboard 
Chalk 

LECTURERS’ Colored Crayon 
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i = popular dustless blackboard crayons 
y now come to you in a neat:77etal box which 
5 keeps out the moisture and prevents breakage. 

0 . | 

A) And the box is at once ornamental and useful for 
4 other purposes when empty. 

An-du-septic Crayons are widely preferred for 
D the clear white marks which leave no grease 


marks when erased, and for the absence of 


You may obtain AN-pu-sEpric Cray- 
ons in round, square, and hexagonal 
shapes. One gross to the box, 25 boxes 
to the case. 
new metal box. 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC CRAYONS 
in the NEW METAL BOX 


Be sure and order in the 


BINNEY & SmirH Co. 
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41 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ordinary classroom windows on the street fronts. 

Confining the building to two stories in 
height, the two important end pavilions are tied 
together with a third story in the background, 
at the back of the front corridor. The addi- 
tional light needed for the front classrooms and 
library, is taken from overhead, and concealed 
by the balustrade. 

There being a great demand in the Oranges 
for community meeting places, the auditorium 
was located on the corner of the plot, at the 
intersection of two streets. A spacious lobby 
permits the gathering and dissembling of the 
crowds. Retiring rooms, checkroom, and ticket 
booth, and on the side street an entrance from 
the motor driveway, have been provided. The 
auditorium seats about 1,400, and the acoustics 
are perfect in the most remote parts of the 
room. Its architectural beauty is greatly en- 
hanced by the richness of the old blue and gold 
hangings, the low ivory-toned wainscot, and the 
walnut seating, upholstered in blue leather. 


In the left wing of the building is the double 
gymnasium, separated by sectionfold partitions 
folding back into a recess in the gallery. The 
clear floor space of the double gymnasium 
opened, is 50 ft. by 160 ft. in area. The gym- 
nasium is equipped so that a basketball court 
in the center can be used for “big games,” and 
the collapsible bleachers stored under the gal- 
lery, will accommodate 1,200 spectators. 

The gymnasium floor is at. ground level, owing 
to the contour of the ground, and the lockers 
and showers are back of the gallery and lighted 
from the court. There are also an additional 
locker room, a men teachers’ room, a bicycle 
room, and receiving and general supply rooms, 
in this section of the basement. 

Across the central portion of the front of the 
building, are the city-school and the high-school 


executive offices. Between these is the board of 
education room, with fireplace. All of these 
offices are beautifully finished and furnished. 

The heating is by the “split system.” The 
ventilating system is so arranged that the air 
throughout the entire building can be recir- 
culated through a by-pass chamber over the 
third-floor corridor for rapid warming of all 
rooms before school is opened on cold mornings, 
and for recirculation after school hours. 

Messrs. Strayer & Englehardt of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were employed 
by the board of education, as educational ad- 
visors, and rendered valuable assistance, as did 
Mr. R. Burton Patrick, superintendent of 
schools. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
RULES FOR COMPUTING CUSTODIAL 
COMPENSATION 

The New York City school board has recently 
adopted new rules for computing janitorial com- 
pensation, which classifies buildings into two 
groups, and provides new basic rates for calculating 
the allowance for the cleaning of buildings accord- 
ing to a definite building surface rate. Buildings 
are classified as high-pressure plants, with plenum 
system and vacuum plants with motor-driven blow- 
ers; and also as gravity-return plants, with low- 
pressure boilers, hot-air furnaces, or stoves. The 
new basic rates cover the two classifications of 
buildings and provide new rates to cover the old 
allowance, plus an average approximate increase of 
eight per cent. 

Under the new rules, it is proposed to simplify 
the method of calculating the custodial compensa- 
tion, first, by classifying buildings in accordance 
with the work required to operate the heating 
units; and second, by calculating the whole allow- 
ance for cleaning and heating by multiplying the 
size of the building in quarter thousand square 
feet by the appropriate rate which, in the present 
schedule, starts at the highest rate for the small 
buildings and descends by quarter thousand square 
feet to the lowest rate which applies to the large 
buildings. 

Similarly, new rates have been evolved for cal- 
culating the allowance for the cleaning of paved 


surfaces, for the care of elevators, and for use of 
swimming pools. 

It is proposed to drop the five per cent additional 
allowance for buildings in which junior high schools 
are conducted, because only a few buildings are 
now getting such an allowance and there appears 
no justification for a higher allowance than for 
elementary schools. It is also proposed to drop the 
five per cent additional allowance for elementary 
buildings, in which high-school annexes are housed. 

The sum of $15,000 has been reserved to make 
some allowance on an equitable basis for the care 
of lawns and hedges. 

In computing custodial compensation for high- 
school buildings, the rate for building surface is 
to be increased twenty per cent over the rate for 
elementary-school buildings. The former rate was 
five per cent above that for elementary buildings. 
Since the present custodial compensation for high- 
school buildings is in excess of that which would 
result from a calculation on the measurement basis, 
it ig recommended that the rates now being paid 
be continued as long as the present incumbent is in 
charge. When a vacancy occurs, the rate will be 
reduced to the new rate which has been fixed in 
the schedule. 


PUEBLO’S NEW BOOKSHOP SAVES BOOKS 
AND MONEY 


The Pueblo, Colorado, maintenance department 
has issued a report showing that since July 1, 
approximately 1600 books have been repaired in the 
district’s new bookshop, at a saving of nearly $400, 
or an average of $22.50 per hundred books. 


The bookshop is located in the basement of the 
junior high school and is under the supervision of 
Mr. D. N. Wells. It is equipped with a large paper 
press and a sewing machine. 

The actual book repairing is done by Mr. J. F. 
Lincoln of the maintenance department, during his 
spare time. The average book takes fifteen minutes 
to repair, at a cost of 25 cents. The repairing of & 
book increases its life from two to seven years an 
is accomplished at a saving of fifty cents, not in 
cluding the cost of transportation. 

The report shows that in 1926 the textbooks 
alone cost the school district $6,949, which has been 
decidedly reduced with the operation of the new 
repair system. A sawing and trimming machine 
will be installed in the near future which will 
make the shop more convenient and efficient. 
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cADudioGraphic Music 


for your 


SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


VERYWHERE the question is being asked, 
“What is AudioGraphic Music?” 


AudioGraphic Music is a new form of 
musical presentation. As the name implies it ap- 
peals to the ear and to the eye. 


You hear the music and at the same time you 
read the meaning, either that supplied by the com- 
poser himself or one suggested by some eminent 
authority. 


AudioGraphic Music is so simple a child can 
understand and enjoy it. 


It is so intensely interesting that it appeals to 
everyone, the untaught music lover or the musical 
student. 


And it is authoritative. 


The description and annotations are written by 
the foremost authorities of this country, and 
Europe. 


Over three hundred musicians, critics, and musi- 
cal educators are collaborating in the work. 


The leading concert pianists are contributing to 
the production of this music by recording their in- 
terpretations. 


Finally the whole AudioGraphic movement is 
directed and sponsored by Committees made up of 
the outstanding musical authorities of America, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Spain. 


It is not too much to say that never in the entire 
history of music education has any movement been 
accorded such support and approval by the schools 
of the nation. 


“,,. the new AudioGraphic Music comes as 
a boon and a blessing. 


“T am glad to commend with all my heart, 
this great world movement so magnificently 
sponsored by The Aeolian Company.” 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
Conductor—New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING 
PIANO 





Typical Grand Duo-Art in 
Schoolrooms of America. 
The Steck in Classroom. 


The AKOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 


AEOLIAN HALL, 689 Fifth Avenue, New York . 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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RITE for colored circular showing the Siebert Cafeteria 
counter—a sectional counter shipped knocked-down 
and set up with screw-driver and a pair of pliers. Practically 
any panelling material desired. No installing trouble. 


Sold exclusively by SANIT PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Organization for Sani Metal and Sani Onyz 


Soret 


COMPLETE FOOD AND DRINK EQUIPMENT 











CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


A group of elderly teachers and principals re- 
cently won their court case against the board of 
education. On Feb. 1, 1926, seventy-four teachers 
and principals aged 70 or more were retired under 
an emeritus rule passed by the board. The rule 
provided half pay. Regarding the rule as an at- 
tack on the Chicago teacher-tenure law, several 
of the retired educators banded together and took 
the case to court. They lost in the original court, 
but won in the appellate court. The judges of the 
appellate court held that the tenure law sets up 
inefficiency or insubordination as the sole grounds 
for removal, and that any age limit arbitrarily 
set up by the school board is in violation of the 
law. 

Since these emeritus educators have been drawing 
half pay only, they will be entitled to a settle- 
ment for back pay equal to the other half of their 
salary. It is estimated that it will cost the board 
something like $200,000 to settle with them. 
Furthermore, these emeritus school people may de- 
mand their old jobs back again. 

Since the school board adopted the emeritus rule 
a state law has been enacted covering approximate- 
ly the same ground. Most of those retired under 
the rule are now under the effects of the law, and 
by August, 1928, every one of them will be. It 
is intimated that attorneys for the board of edu- 
cation are drawing up an appeal to the state 
supreme court. If this is done, it is unlikely that 
any of the emeritus teachers will be returned to 
their former positions even though they win in- the 
supreme court test; they will, however, recover 
many thousands of dollars in salary. 


Approximately 40 Chicago school people were in 
attendance at the Boston meeting of the N.E. A. 
The delegation included one or more representatives 
of the following groups: School-board members, 
assistant superintendents, district superintendents, 
supervisors, high-school principals, elementary- 
school principals, and classroom teachers. Over 
half the number were principals. 


It cost a great deal of money to finance a modern 
system of city schools. The tentative 1928 budget, 
now in the hands of the finance committee of the 
school board, sets up $84,000,000 for the 1928 
budget requirements. This figure represents a 
$7,000,000 increase over 1927. A big question con- 
fronts the school trustees, “Where is the money to 


come from?” Notwithstanding an unprecedented 
increase in assessed valuations, nearly a half bil- 
lion dollars added to the property lists, there will 
still be an estimated deficit for the 1928 budget 
of nearly $2,500,000. 

Because of insufficient finances, it has become 
necessary to restrict the Chicago evening-school 
program. However, the following opportunities 
continue to be offered: 

Two standard evening high schools. Persons em- 
ployed during the day, who can qualify for en- 
trance, may go to an evening high school and secure 
credits which enable them to attend university 
later. 

One continuation school, open from 5:30 to 9:30, 
four evenings a week. This school assists ambiti- 
ous persons to get advanced schooling where they 
cannot qualify for evening high school because of 
the lack of elementary-school graduation. 

Five “opportunity” schools for foreigners. Pro- 
vision is made for an enrollment of 12,000 for- 
eigners who will be taught English language, 
reading, writing and speaking. 

Evening school will also be held in eleven field 
houses at public parks. 

Mr. William McAndrew, suspended superintend- 
ent of schools, has instituted a $250,000 libel suit 
against William Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago. 
The action is based upon statements made by 
the mayor during the mayoralty campaign and 
since. Mayor Thompson is quoted by the press 
as welcoming this civil suit because testimony will 
be under oath, and he hopes to establish the truth 
of his charges of pro-British influence. In fact, 
he intimated that he would ask the United States 
Senate to send a committee to the trial to collect 
evidence of pro-British activities detrimental to 
the United States. 

Meanwhile, the McAndrew trial is still before 
the school board, and a decision has not been 
reached (Mar. 15th). It has lasted six months 
and there have been twenty-five sessions. The sus- 
pended superintendent has not participated, and, 
in fact, he has not even been present since early in 
the trial. His attorneys also “walked out.” Co- 
incident with the filing of the libel suit against 
the mayor, there was printed in all the Chicago 
newspapers a statement which the Tribune called 
“his swan song of official service.” In the state- 
ment, Mr. McAndrew lists 24 charges that have 
been made against him, and he replies to each. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—Mr. R. F. Bass of Collins, Miss., has recently 
been reappointed to the school board for another 
five year term. Mr. Bass has completed fifteen 
years of service on the board, and during the past 
few years he has acted as secretary to the board. 
The other members of the board are Mr. C. A. 
Davis, president; Mrs. J. W. Thames, Mr. H. M. 
McIntosh, and Mr. E. L. Dent. 

—The office of financial secretary has _ been 
created at Morgantown, W. Va., with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. C. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, a former 
member of the board of education, is an experi- 
enced bookkeeper and business manager. 


—At the January school-board election held at 
Morgantown, W. Va., Mr. Charles E. Hodges was 
elected a member for five years. Mr. Hodges, who 
succeeds Mrs. Ina Shriver, is a graduate of the 
Morgantown schools and West Virginia University, 
and comes to the board with a background of in- 
terest in schools. 


—Mr. Robert S. Snevily has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Westfield, N. J. 


—Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy, president of the board 
of education at Hartford, Conn., has announced his 
retirement at the close of his present term, after 
the completion of fifteen years’ service. Mr. Gordy, 
an educator and historian of considerable promin- 
ence, will devote his time to writing. Mr. Gordy 
was formerly superintendent of schools at Spring: 
field, Mass., and previous to that was principal of 
the Henry Barnard School in Hartford, and superin- 
tendent of schools at Ansonia, Conn. Gordy’s 
“History of the United States,” published in 1897, 
was Mr. Gordy’s first textbook. A number of 
similar books on historical subjects have also been 
prepared by Mr. Gordy. 

—Supt. R. E. Ballard of Fonda, Iowa, has been 
reelected for another year, at an increase in salary. 

—Mr. Arthur H. Hines, superintendent of schools 
of Wayne county, Ind., has announced his candidacy 
for the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

—Mr. Clarence Von Eschen of Shelby, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Palmer. 

—Supt. D. W. Horton of Loganport, Ind., has 
been reelected for another three-year term. 

—Supt. 0. J. DeJonge of Hudsonville, Mich., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 
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She » Machine on 
which they Learn 


( [iE close connection between learning and earning is becoming more 
and more apparent in the school world. In business offices, nearly 
3,000,000 Underwoods are in use today, outnumbering any other 
make. In typewriting instruction in the United States and Canada, 


Underwoods outnumber all other makes combined. 


School executives realize the soundness of having the ‘student com- 
pletely master one machine—the machine that leads in the business 
world—before practicing on other kinds. So they choose the Under- 
wood—the machine used exclusively in 3,018 schools in the 


United States. 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


x 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 





mean complete satisfaction 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 


for a School Cafeteria. 


W.F. Do 


e e an 
w Everything For ( 
1009 ARCH sT. © 





ew Rochelle Junior High School, New Rochelle, Ne Y. 


The Standard of Safety 
in Woodworking Equipment 
for Schools 


Practical school instruction benefits by the same 
exclusive features which have won universal ac- 
ceptance for Wallace Portable Machines in business 
and industry. Thousands of them are used in uni- 
versities, public and private schools. 


FREE TRIAL. Send for catalog. We'll let you try 
any Wallace Machine, cost free, without obligation. 
If not convinced, send it back, charges collect. Get 
all the details of the trial offer. We'll put you on 
our mailing list for the Solar-Wallace Plan Service 
for Instructors, including illustrated job sheets that 
you can use as regular assignments. Write today. 


J. D. WALLACE & COMPANY 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 

















‘“‘Mur-Made” all brass 
Wall Fountain 


Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and ‘“Simp-San” 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


“Sandow” 


“Fountain® MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 


The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


tes Eee CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Anti-freezing. Since 1853. 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
= No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Strongest 
Buildings 
of them All 


Light— Snug 


Pe rhe ctl y 
Ventilated 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Patented from Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the solution of the school question for 
fast growing districts and the limited school 
board budget. These splendid buildings recog- 
nize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the 
children are considered. No other buildings can 
give you our ingenious in-built features, for this 
construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and 
is covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


HARRI 
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SC 


UNIT 
MADE 


FREE | 


Blue Prints and 

Specifications of : 
i Materials and 
| 


so ctinit>o- 


Construction, with 
large sized Photo Prints 
| of Schools recently 


built by Our Experts. ls 


HOOLS 





MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Made buildings are invariably 
specified when the bids are opened. Why? Sim- 
ply because they give you stronger, better made, 
better looking buildings at by far the lowest 
prices. All made possible because they are built 
in the largest and best equipped factory in 
America, backed by our own lumber and mill- 
work factories. And we pledge ourselves to give 
you the satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


Our School Experts are | 
waiting to help you! 


NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 94) 
ing collected in time for the use of the cash, 


or whether the accountant has divided the 
budget correctly. Should an unusual difference 
be shown, the secretary can quickly determine 
if something is out of line, which ordinarily 
would not be revealed until the end of the year. 

Visual Control of Expenditures and Receipts 

An excellent tool for keeping in constant 
touch with the true condition of affairs is a 
budget chart, using colored pins to designate 
significant information. (Fig. 3.) This chart 
has a distinct advantage in that it shows at a 
glance just what the situation is. It is assumed 
here that the school authorities are more in- 
terested in what is yet to be spent than in 
what has already been spent. Accordingly, for 
each appropriation, the budget amount to be 
unexpended at the end for each appropriation, 
the budget amount to be unexpended at the end 
of the month is plotted with a black pin. Then 
the actual unexpended amount as shown by the 
books is recorded either with a red or a yellow 
pin. If the actual amount unexpended is more 
than the budget estimate, a yel!ow pin—a clear 
signal—is used. If the reverse is true, a red 
pin—a danger signal—is used. This provides 
a visual record of the situation as it is shown 
on the books. 

The same plan is used for plotting budget 
requirements, though the chart works in the 
Opposite direction. Then a step further is taken 
to show the total of the open-market-order re- 
serve, the contract reserve, and the salary reserve 
for each appropriation, with a blue pin. Thus, 


the exact situation regarding any appropriation 
This chart gives a visual record 
Which cannot be duplicated with a mass of 
figures. 


Teaponsibility in Approving Expenditures 
t has 


Is know I. 


been said that half the success of a 


35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









Appropriation No. 


FIG. 2. 


business man depends upon his knowing 1° 
the conditicn of his business; the other 
half depends upon his knowing the con- 
dition of his business in time. When a 
standard of fact-and-figure-getting like 
that indieated by the budget chart has 
been reached, the business manager is 
ready to tackle the difficult problem of 
using these figures tc control expenditures. With 
such records, the business manager or secretary 
will have all the details at his finger tips. He 
will know how appropriations are encumbered 
and, as the board approves purchases and elects 
employees, he will, in a sense, have a final word 
on expansions. This sounds like setting up an 
autocracy in the business manager’s office, but 
it is not that at all. Such information must 
necessarily be centralized to be efficient, and 
this use of the chart figures is the functioning 
of the centralized agency, that is all. It is the 
business manager’s responsibility to keep the 
hoard informed, and this is very far from be- 
ing an objectionable machine. 


Approving Proposed Expenditures 
The actual condition of each appropriation, 
is the 
element which must serve as a guide in approv- 
The superin- 


reserves and encumbrances considered, 


ing any proposed expenditure. 





$ 2,200 
1,800 
1,600 


Use Our Bureau of 
Information Freely! 


DETROIT 





LLLUSTRATIVE CHART POR CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES 
Bleck O Budget Amount to be unexpended 


Red @) Actus] unexpended Amount if lees then Budget 
Yellow ® Actuél unexpendedc Amount if more then Budget 


Blue Oo Open Morket Order and Selery Reserve 


FIG. 3. 
tendent will quite frequently approve requisi- 
make requests for personal service, 
allowance. There 
should be no hesitancy on the business mana- 
ger’s part in letting the situation be known. 


tions or 


which exceed the budget 


There are cases when such requisitions are 


clear-cut, and can be approved, but there are 
other cases, and these are in the majority, when 
judgment must be used before an approval is 
given. I do maintain strictly that the mana- 
ger’s approval should be from the standpoint of 


indicating available funds. 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 





Patented Dec. 1, 1925 


MADE 
BY 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 
Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 
operation. 

Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 

Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%x1¥% in. 

Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 
quired. 

No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 
movements. 

Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 

Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 
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Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors, 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 


SECRETARY'S PIBANCIAL RBPORT 


Month ending- 


EXPENDITURES 
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Capitol Outley 


Unepproprieted Income 





‘ 5 abrences Available for 
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RECEIPTS--(Taxes Excluded) 


% Requirements 
to Date 


Budget 
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Tote] (Taxes 
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FIG. 4. 


There will be cases in which there is an over- 
draft in the estimated expenditures to date, or 
in other words, when the chart shows a red pin. 
This calls for going slow because, if the budget 
is divided approximately correctly by months, 
other necessary expenditures will have to be 
made against this account. The questions 
shou'd be asked: “Is this thing absolutely neces- 
sary? Is it a necessary or a desirable extension 
of the educational policy?’ The business mana- 
ger has enough to do to keep from being drawn 
into answering these questions. I am advocat- 


ing that, as a part of a service organization, the 
business manager should administer proposed 
expenditures from a standpoint not previously 
touched upon, and if he knew what the situation 
is, if he has the figures, the problem of control 
is a hundred times easier. 


Costs as a Guide 
One factor helpful for good judgment in such 
cases is a study of previous costs. The business 
manager may find in reporting to the superin- 
tendent, that the agency which has caused the 
presence of a red pin in the chart is the very 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 





agency which has a requistion before the mana- 
ger, or it may be found that the per-capita cost 
in the particular school which is asking the 
expenditure shows signs of running above the 
average of the previous year. Or the actual 
costs for the school in question far exceed its 
share of the budget applicable. On the other 
hand, the requistion may be from a school, or a 
department, which is proportionately lower than 
others in its expenditure and deserves such ma- 
terial. Still another factor to consider is 
whether similar schools have received similar 
materials. The whole matter, if considered in 
the light suggested, has an altogether un'ooked 
for benefit in that it starts constructive work 
toward knowing actual costs, permits compari- 
sons of school with school and department with 
department, and points out many leaks not 
known before. 


Transfer of Funds When Necessary 

The first consideration in any overdraft is 
the welfare and progress of the children. Con- 
sideration of their needs may force an over- 
expenditure along certain lines, especially in 
some operating or fixed costs which are inelastic. 
When this occurs there often are surplus funds, 
readily found by referring to the yellow pins 
on the chart, which can be transferred to care 
for the deficiency. Such a transfer must be 
made by the school board, according to law. 

The methods outlined make it possible to re 
port to the board in an interesting, forceful, and 
concise manner the actual status of the ac 
counts from month to month, and the board 
needs this information for intelligent adminis 
tration. (See Fig. 4.) 

Considering as this method of reporting does, 
not only the condition of appropriations, but 


(Concluded on Page 152) 
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FERALUN 
Anti-Slip Treads 


are the answer to your stair-way problems. 
Combining the elements of Safety and Dur- 
ability Feralun Treads provide safe footing 
on stairs at all times and once installed 
they obviate repairs. 


Feralun Style “S” Structural Tread, 
shown below, is specially made to 
withstand the severe and constant 
usage of school activities. 











10" Face To Face of Rosen. 


fe Far Heao Bars 
Z 





FERALUN 


ANTI-SLIP TREAD 
Moving 
Borrom 


Architects specify Feralun Anti-Slip 
Treads for modern schools because 
they are a most economical investment. 
They relieve school officials of possible 
law suits for injuries, provide a sure 
defense in case a suit is started, and 
substantially reduce the repair budget. 


We will be pleased to mail detailed sheets and samples of 
FERALUN Treads to any school official or architect upon request. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
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made it the preferred method. 
boosters. 


THE labor saving and safety features of G&G Ash Removal 
Equipment and its ability to withstand long, hard usage have 
1646 schools in 43 states are its 


Select the Hoist best 
qualified to do the job 


Small volume of ashes. 
(About 6 cans daily.) 

Short distance of lift. 
(About 10 feet.) 

Hoistway opening against side 

of building. 


Small volume of ashes. 
(About 6 cans daily.) 

Short distance of lift. 
(About 10 feet.) 

Hoistway opening near curb 

or in driveway, 


Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. 
(15 feet or more.) 
Hoistway opening against side 
of building. 


Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. 
(15 feet or more.) 


Hoistway opening near curb 
or in driveway. 





The Solution 
Use a Model A G&G 
Telescopic Hoist oper- 
ated by hand power. 
One man raises cans to 
grade level. 


The Solution 
Use a Model B G&G 
Telescopic hand power 
Hoist with Overhead 
Crane. One man easily 
loads ash truck. 


The Solution 
Use a Model E G&G 
Telescopic Hoist oper- 
ated ELECTRICALLY. 
One man raises large 
quantities to grade level. 


The Solution 
Use a Model D with 
Overhead Crane, oper- 
ated ELECTRICALLY. 
Truck driver and boiler 
room fireman load large 
quantities without effort. 































































































































































































And be sure to insist 


upon complete G&G equipment including G&G Side- 
walk Doors and Spring Guard Gates which fully guard 
the sidewalk opening. 

G&G Hoists are now standard equipment with Boards 
of Education in Duluth, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
City, Kan., Cleveland, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Jersey City, Boston, and Newark. Preferred and used 
in 43 states. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 
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Make this practical test 





Substitute a Dayton Safety Ladder for one of the ladders 
your men are now using in cleaning, repair, or maintenance 
work. Immediately, the good workman will become a 
better workman. He will lose all fear of falling, will use 
both hands freely, will waste no time running up and down 


for supplies and tools. 


With its wide-spread, steel-braced legs, 
the Dayton Safety Ladder cannot tip, 
wabble, or collapse. Plenty of room on 
the broad platform for two men with 
their tools. Has folding auxiliary step 
for extra height. Made of strong, light 


Type scp 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” to 


Type “A” shown at 
left. Suitable for all 
work where a light 
weight, popular priced 
safety ladder is de- 
sired. Sizes 4’ 7” to 


weight aeroplane spruce in sizes 3 to 16 ae 


feet. 





Write Dept. ASBJ-4 for complete Information. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


The Dayton Safety Ledder Co., 121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





(Concluded from Page 150) 

also the collection of taxes and other receipts, 
the board gets an accurate picture of just where 
its financial program is going and how soon it 
will arrive there. If the expenditures—and 
receipts—percentage columns are just about 
equal, the business manager may pat himself on 
the back and say, “We shall not have a deficit 
this year.” But, if tax collections are lagging 
behind expectations, the manager may add to 
his statement: “But we shall be obliged to 
make a temporary loan.” A deficit for the year 
is then not a cash deficit, nor is a cash deficit 
necessarily a deficit which needs to be made up 
in the next year’s tax levy. 

The report described, and the chart which 
illustrates it, says nothing about a statement 
of cash receipts and cash disbursements. By all 
means, the business manager should make such 
a statement, too, because he cannot afford not 
to account for cash. But, the point is, a cash 
statement is a pretty weak instrument beside 
the other when it comes to showing the board 
the true state of affairs. 


The Cash Budget 

All this should not diminish the importance 
of good, hard, cold cash in the school treasury. 
The school board must have the cash if it is 
going to pay its bills. The monthly division of 
the budget makes it possible to outline very 
easily a cash budget for the year. The cash 
balance at the beginning of the year, plus the 
budget estimate of monthly receipts, less the 
budget estimate of monthly expenditures, will 
tell .what the estimated cash balance will be a 
year in advance and if a loan will be necessary. 
However, in making up a cash budget, do not 
forget the Ethiopian in the woodpile—tazx col- 


lections. While the school taxes remain un- 


collected, the board will be deprived of cash it 
ought to have, and the business manager dare 


ee 


not, in estimating his cash budget, include taxes 
on the basis of June first settlement. If he 
does, the board is certain to be broke before 
anyone is aware of it. 

We are real'y in a virgin field in a system of 
school cost accounting which is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to indicate where we are at any time. 
Such accurate knowledge, gleaned in time, will 
go far toward saving the business manager and 
the board many worries because, while the 
statement that “liars do figure” is abso'utely 
true, it is also true that figures do not lie, and 
figures are the’greatest defensive weapon any 
school board has for justifying its actions and 
policies. 

HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 
_ The last six years have brought unusual progress 
in the raising of standards for teacher certification 
throughout the country. So reports the United 
States Bureau of Education. This progress is due 
to progressive legislation governing administrative 
practice.. The report says: 

“With postwar adjustments the normal supply 
of teachers was again available. The unusual need 
in business and the industries ceased. Former 
teachers were anxious to return to their school- 
rooms; young persons of ability and training were 
attracted to teaching because of the increased sal- 
aries and generally improved conditions. It was 


generally recognized that while teachers’ salaries 


were materially increased as a result of the war 
COUUNUAEREOEEOEUGEEDOUGUU EERE EEA DOOEEOEAUERAUOREAEEUREORAGEUO ERA GEEUGAUUEEOROGOURUOOOUUARGEOORODOOSOUOEOOROONGOSOONOOEOO ENO OOOOOONE 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 
The high-school commencement is properly 
the culminating event of the school year. It cele- 
brates the accomplishment of the graduating class 
and hence belongs in the first instance to its 
members and their friends. In the second place, 
it is an important event in the life of the school 
and of the community. The program, therefore. 
whatever it consists of, should have regard for 
both of these considerations. It should, in all 
cases, be an appropriate educational function and 
hence should be of the highest quality. The com- 
mencement occasion need not and should not be 
too expensive, either for the district or for the 
parents of the graduates—J. M. McConnell, 

State.Commissioner of Education, Minnesota. 
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situation, scholarship and personality qualifica- 
tions had deteriorated. 

“These more or less general and economic factors 
were augmented by the growth and extension of a 
scientific and professional attitude toward educa- 
tion and by universal progress in making available 
opportunities for professional preparation for 
teaching. It was a strategic time to set up higher 
standards than had prevailed. An effective method 
for raising standards and one of general applica- 
tion was recognized as being through the state laws 
and regulations governing the issuance of teaching 
certificates. 

“The past six years have, therefore, been un- 
usually fruitful in efforts for and results of raising 
standards for teacher certification through state 
laws and regulations. There is augmented interest 
and no little satisfaction in the accomplishments 
which have been made on the part of those con- 
cerned with the general improvement of educational 
conditions through that most practicable of means 
—raising standards in scholarship and general 
efficiency of the teaching staff. 

“Scholarship requirements have undergone an 
evolution also. From exceedingly indefinite require- 
ments each state passed first to the stage in which 
language, writing and arithmetic were required. 
Grammar, geography, physiology, United States 
history and finally theory and practice of teaching 
were added as time passed. From the establish- 
ment of the first normal school in 1839, profes- 
sional preparation for teaching became more and 
more common. Demands were increasing that cer- 
tificates without examination be given to graduates 
of professional schools.” 


BIBLE READING PROHIBITED 

According to an opinion rendered by the at- 
torney general of Michigan, the Bible is prohibited 
in the schools of that state. Webster H. Pearce, 
superintendent of public instruction, said that the 
Bible is read in both grade and high schools in 
many sections. I. T. Cameron, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Educational Association, said that 
outlines for Bible study have been sold extensively 
by the association for use in high schools through- 
out the state. He added that in many schools the 
classes are conducted in nearby churches rather 
than in the public buildings. The fact that Bible 
study is optional does not evade the provision of 
the constitution, which holds that textbooks 0” 
religion may not be used in the public schools, 
Potter ruled. 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 
mBASKET BALLSEATine 
Shown above is an excellent example 
of complete space utilization. Every 
inch of space in this gym is turned 
into paying, comfortable and safe 
he i lati f K i. FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
seats by the installation o NOCK- sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
i downs. Note the mitered corners voted to the development and manufacture of 
= children’s outdoor health building goods by 
i that allow the bleachers to use the chin compeny. 
of a ° 
able corner space that is so often wasted. The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 
for 
o ~ y We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
oo cA Few Inside Installations from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
-_ Patten Gymnasium Newton High School apparatus. 
un- Northwestern University ~ Newton, Kans. 
ising ; ‘ . 
a —a. Tae Also manufacturers of 
— Belgrade High School Inglewood High School - SWIMMING POOL 
ional Belgrade, Mont. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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= we eon Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
S BLEACHERS Landing Sti Depth Marker 
pring Boards Life Lines, etc. 
made enly by 
a LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 
ae URBANA, ILLINOIS Largest manufacturers of playground and 
. = swimming pool equipment 
“ta VITT MEG. CO. 
wa: 4 — +. S-8. Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 
Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 
DUCED. 


One Quality— One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Good Air o»* Light 
—— Insure Health and Sight 


HEALTH—study—and progress 

depend on good ventilation 
and good light with full protec- 
tion from sun glare. 

























RATOX Venetian Blinds are 
carefully made of lustrous finish 
wood panels held parallel. The 
easy adjustment of these panels 
controls both air and light. Draft 
and sun glare are effectively shut 
out. At the same time, outside 
light is reflected and distributed 
into all corners of the room. Defi- 
nitely prevents eye-strain. 


Write for details and complete 
information. A full range of 
colors enables you to select blinds 
to harmonize with al] rooms. 


HOUGH SHADE 
CORPORATION 


(Industrial Division) 


142 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








ATOX Vene- 

tian Blinds 
are easily raised 
or lowered tof 
any desired 
height. The pan- 
els are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distri- 
bution of mel- 
lowed daylight. 





















fenestra 


SCHOOL WINDOWS 


They’re NEW 


Distinctly different in design and more 
sturdy in construction, these new Fenestra 
School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be-desired conveniences 
to your new school buildings. 


Write today for complete details —a new 

catalogue is ready for mailing. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Your Responsibility 


~to the Coming 
Men of America 


Boys now in Manual Training Classes are 
the men of tomorrow—the Master Carpenters 
and Woodworkers of the future. Upon their 
training now depends the future of the build- 
ing trades. 

You can’t afford to leave their present train- 
ing to chance. Neither can you let poor shop- 
equipment take its toll in misspent time and 
effort. As equipment is needed—get the best 
and most modern. Get the equipment they 
will be expected to use in later life. 


One machine every Manual Training De- 
partment needs actually costs the school noth- 
ing! It’s the all-utility sander—the Clarke 


Vacuum Portable—that works six days a week 
for the school, and makes double savings. 


Hundreds of schools and colleges have found 
the CLARKE complete sanding equipment in 
itself. Capable of handling all class projects— 
with time and labor savings for student and 
instructor. This heavy-duty sander—used ex- 
tensively in all industries— abolishes hand- 
sanding drudgery, and leaves more time for 
project work. 


Makes the School Money Too 


And this same machine makes the school 
money! As much as $3000 on one job alone! 
On week-end maintenance work—it makes 120 
to 200 old, scarred, scratched desk-tops new 
in a day—it refinishes from 300 to 2000 square 
feet of floor in eight hours. Tremendous sav- 
ings are made with the CLARKE! 


Find out how this triple-duty, modern indus- 
trial sander that makes double savings—costs 
the school nothing. The experience of others 
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VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 
Baer 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-24, 3821 Cortland St., 
| Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send me the actual facts on 


will be of interest to you. Get the facts— | 
Mail the coupon now. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


TRADE MARK | 





Dept. G-24, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. | PONE 5505.4. Raseenneanaea tanned nem eeGees | 
For 11 years, Originators, and Manufacturers | NG 656 Gi BOSE BLA Re eRe ese ie 
of Portable Sanding Machines | aia samttedaeieraates WU icchoxciinsas | 











SPIREVIEWS Ee 


Essentials of Junior-High-School Mathematics 
By Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. Bliss, and Lillian 


Kupfer. Book I. Cloth, 224 pages. Book II. 
Cloth, 228 pages. Book III. Cloth, 377 pages. 


Published by the American Book Company, Chicago. 

This three-book series is intended as a unit to 
cover the work of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years. Quite clearly the authors have been guided 
by the recommendations made by the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements and by 
recent research findings. The series takes into con- 
sideration the advance made by pupils during the 
first six years in the mastery of basic operations, 
and contemplates the need for work suited to the 
age of children and their growing ability and to 
their present and future interests and needs. 


Book I is a real summary of all arithmetical 
processes applied to the common affairs of home 
and business in the use of money, the exchange 
of commodities, farm problems, the measurement 
of flat and solid objects, ete. Running through the 
year’s work is a series of reviews and exercises 
intended to strengthen the reasoning and number 
sense of pupils, and to increase their speed and 
accuracy. 


Book II introduces the fundamental concepts of 
algebra and geometry in arithmetical form and 
continues the application of arithmetical principles 
to problems arising from business and agricultural 
situations—insurance, crops, taxes, duties, bank 
loans, buildings construction, ete. The equation 
as a method of solving problems and negative 
numbers are introduced to form a natural bridge 
to the third book. 


Book III introduces formal alegbra and carries 
the student well into quadratics. Sufficient plane 
geometry and trigonometry are provided to make 
clear the most widely used principles. As in the 
earlier books, ample drill and constant applications 
to common problems from life are introduced. 

While the authors are clear-cut in their method 
and quite modern in their approach, they leave a 
wide range of freedom for the teacher who desires 
to work out ideas of her own in introducing new 


topics or testing her classes. The work is more 
than ample in quantity for any class, and the 
bright pupil will find sufficiently difficult problems 
to challenge his ability. 

Furniture Inlaying 

By Charles W. Frost and Margaret Fullerton. 
Cloth, 140 pages. Published by The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The authors of this book have recognized the 
need for studies dealing with the subject of in- 
laying as applied to the decorative art in furniture 
making. They have brought to their service the 
best experience along the practical side of the 
subject and have gone into the art phases with 
delightful results. The designs are inspired by the 
best in Egyptian, Greek, Saracen, and Gothic art 
and adapted to modern needs. 

A brief history of the art of inlaying is pro- 
vided. The text then turns to designs, the princi- 
ples of design, classic designs, modifying and adapt- 
ing designs, color schemes, ete. ‘Then follow 
chapters on making lines and bands, inlaying lines 
and borders, intarsia applied to turned projects, 
marquetry, and veneering. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, bringing an 
array of furniture and inlaid designs into play. 
The various processes to be pursued are fully 
described. 

Second Reader Manual for the Child-Story 

Readers 

By Eleanor M. Johnson. Cloth, 
Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, III. 

Suggests not only a complete method for the use 
of the book, but also for giving standard tests, 
and applying remedial instruction. 

Essay Writing 

By R. D. O’Leary. Paper, 22 pages. Price, 25 
cents net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. 

A teachers’ handbook. 

How to Study Effectively 

By Guy Montrose Whipple. Cloth, 96 pages. 
Price, 60 cents postpaid. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

This little hook was the pioneer in its field and 
is today, in the reviewer’s opinion, the most prac- 
tical and helpful guide for learning how to study 
effectively. The rules given are usable, and con- 
vineingly and foreefully stated. 

Oration at Valley Forge 

By Henry Armitt Brown. Edited by Dr. A. J. 
Demarest. Cloth, 114 pages. Published by Christo- 
pher Sower Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


128 pages. 


This scholarly oration has been lifted out of 
Civil War literature and has deservedly been given 
a place in the school texts of the day. The editor 
has supplied a prefatory note to the teacher and 
a series of illuminating annotations. 

The oration was delivered in 1878, by Henry 
Armitt Brown, a native of Philadelphia, who was 
regarded as one of the great orators of his time. 
In the power and beauty of his orations, he has 
been compared with Sumner and Phillips. 


Mastery Units: Fractions for Individual Learn- 

ing 

By Sarah A. Stokes. Instruction sheet, 37 cards 
and folder. The Plymouth Press, Chicago, III. 

a clever device for individual learning, self-test- 
ing, and individual work. 
A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Used in 

Educational Measurement and Research 

By Charles W. Odell. Bulletin No. 40 of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation. Paper, 68 pages. Price 50 cents. The 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. ; 

Educational research has in the past ten years 
developed a terminology that is all its own and 
the reader of recent books and bulletins on edu- 
cational problems, particularly those relating to 
research and measurement, is at a loss to know 
the exact meaning of words unless he has well- 
kept abreast of the movement and of its literature. 
The present booklet should be recommended by 
every educational worker because it embraces a 
series of clear-cut, usable definitions of the most 
commonly used terms, phrases, and abbreviations 
in the field of measurement and research. The 
author has been wise to use in some cases the 
exact definitions given by the originators of the 
newest terms. There is much to be done to unify 
all educational terminology and especially the 
terminology of tests and measurements. The 
present material is a long step forward. 


Horace Mann Supplementary Arithmetic 

By Milo B. Hillegas, Mary G. Peabody and Ida 
M. Baker. Paper, 180 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Diagnostie and corrective drill in the addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of com- 
mon and decimal fractions. 


Fundamentals of Sewing 

By Carrie Crane Ingalls. Cloth, 181 pages. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE ALTERNATOR 


isa swinging blackboard that works like a 
giant book four “‘leaves”’ of eight “‘pages’’— 
giving the teacher eight individual blackboards 
on which to write exercises and test ques- 
sone. Eighty-four square feet of blackboard 
-e, convenient to handle and display to 

‘ e class! 

With The Alternator, the teacher may pre- 
pare her blackboard lessons in advance and 
thus save time during the school period. The 
lessons and tests need not be exposed to the 
scholars until the proper time. To swing the 
boards in any position, the teacher merely 
gives a gentle push. The boards move freely, 
and stand in place at any angle where stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, enabling the 
teacher to keep lessons from day today. It is 
easyto handle, as there is nothing to lift. And 
there is nothing to get out of order, for the 
patented swinging device always works per- 
perfectly! The cost is amazingly low. 


pee ne 
Ee rue oR " 
3 ALTERNAT We have just published an inter- 
esting new sixteen-page booklet, 
: showing pictures of the Alter- 
ste oo nator as installed and in use— 
together with informative and 
authoritative statements from 
school officials regarding this 
, efficient swinging blackboard. 
. Ask for Catalog A-3. 


ANY 
us SUPE CO 
eo 


a 


x 


HE remedy is to change the usual black- 
board arrangement. 
gray poster boards across the front of the 
room, with an Alternator in the center. 


Thusyou reduceto an absolute minimum __/| 
the area of blackboard space at the front {| / 
of the room. No longer does a glaring light i 
reflect into the eyes of the pupils. 


Such an arrangement absolutely prevents 
eye-strain. 
continuous, and the room does not have 
a dark, depressing light-reflecting surface 
across its front. 


Light reflection, in fact, is practically 
eliminated, due to the small width of black- 
board surface exposed on the Alternator— 
and to the ease with which the boards 
may be swung to any position necessary 
for correct, light-reflection-free vision. 


The poster boards at the side of the 
Alternator make an excellent place to dis- { 
play notices and bulletins—enabling the 
pupils to see without craning their necks 
or turning their heads. 


of America’s School Children 


Have Defective Vision! 


Much of it due to eye- strain caused by 
faulty blackboard arrangement 


Install green or 


The blackboard panel is not 


K-M SUPPLY 





pg RR 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Alternator—‘‘Swinging Blackboard” 
123 West Eighth Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 








This book will render a useful service wherever 
domestic science is fostered. The need for a prac- 
tical textbook on sewing has been awaited for a 
long time. This volume meets that need in a 
most complete and efficient manner. 

The introductory chapter deals with the equip- 
ment for sewing, such as scissors, buttonhole cut- 
ters, thimbles, vardsticks, tracing wheels, gauges, 
and pinking irons. The materials employed, cotton, 
linen, silk, woolens, etc., are described. All the 
utensils are illustrated. 

The instructions in sewing begin by familiariz- 


ing the student with the several stitches, plain, 
machine, embroidered, ornamental, or lace stitch. 


This subject is presented in a most thorough m&n- 
ner. Every motion and action is demonstrated 
and illustrated. The subject of mending is then 
treated. Three chapters are devoted to the same. 

The book also deals quite adequately with the 
matter of hooks and eyes, eyelets, snap fasteners, 
loops, frogs, seams, and the finishing of seams, 
plackets and gussets, skirt hems, scalloped hems 
and belts. One chapter or assignment, is given 
over to pockets, another to machine attachments, 
and still another to tucks, pleats, and sunbursts. 

The book is arranged into fifteen assignments, 
each accompanied with a liberal set of illustrations, 
and a set of questions. The drawings which are 
in outline, constitute a most illuminating and 
helpful feature of the book. 


Thinking, Speaking and Writing 
By Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, Donald Lemen 


Clark, and Benjamin Veit. Book Three. Cloth, 
435 pages. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., 


New York City. 

One would imagine from the title that this was 
a book intended for popular reading, and for those 
who wished to prepare themselves for the pro- 
fession of writing, or for the public rostrum. It 
is not. It is a textbook intended for students in 
the ninth year of English and is exactly what its 
title indicates. 


The authors address themselves in a foreword 
to the teachers telling them how to use the book. 
It provides a full course for the ninth year E nglish, 
and reflects present-day research and practice in 
English teaching. The lessons are designed to ex- 


cite logical thinking, and prompt correct forms of 
expression in speaking and writing. 


Child-Story Readers 

By Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor 
M. Johnson and W. C. French. Primer, 128 pages; 
first reader, 152 pages; second reader, 304 pages; 


third reader, 314 pages; teaching manual, 247 
pages. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, Illinois. 


One of the most encouraging symptoms of Ameri- 
can school life is the constant effort on the part of 
educators and publishers to produce better and 
more serviceable textbooks. In this instance four 
experienced teachers have produced a new series of 
school readers. They brought to their service the 
results of scientific investigation and built their 
books around the idea that the interest of the child 
must be enlisted before he can be taught. Thus, 
the child story became the central thought which 
has been expressed in word and picture to a re- 
freshing degree. 

The several texts are well graded, the materials 
are chosen with a fine discrimination, and the series 
attractively presented. The illustrations are in 
color and certain to fascinate the child’s mind. The 
best in the modern art of printing and binding is 
observed. 


Algebra ° 

By W. R. Longley and H. B. Marsh. Cloth, 
octavo, 614 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
H. ¥. 


This introductory text is characterized by rather 
more complete and inclusive than the average text. 
The approach to new principles is intended to 
arouse interest and complete understanding of 
definitions and rules before proceeding to exercises 
and problems. Trigonometric ratios and logarithms 
are introduced into the course as a natural sequence 
of the general ideas of ratios. 

Algebra 

By W. R. Longley and H. B. Marsh. Book II. 
Cloth 457 pages. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. New York, N. Y. 

This is an abridged edition of the authors’ larger 


hook. No essential principle necessary for average 
high schools has been omitted, but the exercises 


and problems, as well as much detailed explanatory 
matter have been cut. 


The Technique of Study 

Claude C. Crawford. Cloth, 353 pages. 
$2. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

It might reasonably be expected that the young 
man who reaches the last year of high school or 
the first year of college has learned at least one 


Price, 


thing in elementary and secondary schools. If he 
has not acquired some familiarity with the method 
and process of study, there has been some slip 
along the line and his teachers have not made use 
of that fundamental principle, that a most im- 
portant function of the teacher is to gradually 
make himself dispensable by developing in his 
students the increasing ability to learn from hooks, 
from lectures, and from experience, without the 
teacher’s personal guidance and help. The present 
book, like so many similar works of recent years, 
assumes that students have been neglected in ae- 
quiring ability to use textbooks, to take notes, to 
memorize, to use the library, to take tests, to re- 


view, ete. It therefore presents detailed and well- 
stated methods and _ practical suggestions and 


rounds out a rather inclusive technic which, if 


heeded, will carry any average student to success. 
There are valuable aids for self-testing and for 


applying the methods suggested to concrete situ- 
ations. The opening chapter suggests principles for 
selecting courses and emphasizes the need for solid 
work and the avoidance of snap courses. Whi the 
author should stop short in his recommendations 
for courses which contribute to character and omit 
all mention of religion—the motivating mainspring 
of all normal ideas—is difficult to understand. 

A First Book in Chemistry 

By Robert H. Bradbury. Cloth, 687 
ge D. Appleton and Company, 
City, NN. x. 

This is a revision of a beginners’ text, first issued 
in 1922. The changes are entirely due to recent 
discoveries. 

Work Book in Intuitive Geometry 
- By Wm. Betz, A. B. Miller, and F. B. Miller. 
Paper, 176 pages. The Harter School Supply Com- 


pages, il- 
New York 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This book provides a very complete text and 
exercise course in mensuration for use in junior 


high schools. The work is a sharp departure from 
any present form of mathematical study and is of 
the practical applied type with correlations with 
home and industrial activities, geography, mechani- 
cal drawing, etc. 
Exercises in Studying 

By Guy M. Whipple. Paper. Public Schoo] Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, III. 

This loose-leaf hook of 30 exercises supplements 
most effectively the author’s work “How to Study 

(Concluded on Page 158) 
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These 6 Reasons Endorse SOLARS 


Reduce Cleaning Costs — Swinging top 
compels use. Removable inner containers 
lift out completely with contents. 


Eliminate Fire Hazard—Solars are all- 
steel and ever-closed against fire danger. 


Sanitary—Solars keep flies from breed- 
ing and feeding on waste matter. They 
are great aids to cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. 


Reduce Plumbing Expense—Smiall mod- 
els specially designed for disposal of san- 
itary napkins, thus eliminating plumb- 
ing troubles in girls’ toilets. 


In Keeping with Finest Surroundings— 
Obtainable in four finishes harmonizing 
with the attractive surroundings of the 
modern school. 


Last a Life-Time — Constructed of all- 
steel, Solars are everlasting. 


No. 10 No. 12 No. 30 No. 40 


There's a SOLAR for every use 





CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 
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In Your School 


S. i. Thompson, Supt., z a using a Self- —— 
eceptacles for several years an nd 
Whittier City Schools, jan satisfactory in ovate way. The 
Whittier, California, swinging cover attracts children and they 
Wri foll 7 are careful to put papers inside the recep- 
rites as follows: tacle instead of throwing them at it. The 
receptacle is strongly made, easy to operate, and helps keep things clean. 
Janitors and teachers now ask for ‘Solar Receptacles’ instead of garbage cans 
or waste paper containers.” 


In every part of the country, school executives concur with Superintendent 
Thompson’s statement. Get complete information by clipping and mailing 
the coupon. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


Position 


No. 15 No. 50 No. 60 
P6552 a RRS EA eee ea lees 


School 


| SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
| RECEPTACLE DIVISION, 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS. 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me your catalog and complete 
| detailed information about SOLAR Self-Closing 
3 RECEPTACLES. 








THE IDEAL | 
FOLDING CHAIR 


is constructed of 19-gauge open-hearth steel 
rolled to a channel tubular shape, electrically 
welded into three integral parts, the whole 
fastened with machine headed rivets — the 
construction is such as to reduce to a mini- 
mum all strain on working parts. 


Examine the construction at our expense— 
use the coupon 


| Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. | 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


| 
| (1) Brown (walnut) [] Battleship Gray [] Wood Seat 
| We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 


| 
| 
O Maroon (mahogany) ([) Olive Green C) Lea‘herette Seat | 
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New — Startling — Revolutionary! 


The old problem of maps rolled crooked and with worn, 
frayed edges is finally and completely solved by this new 


simple, effective, fool-proof fixture. 


Absolutely different 


from any other map-holding device on the market. Map 
rolls are pivoted in center instead of held rigidly at ends, 


and maps roll straight. 


CRAM’S STRAIGHT-ROLL 


(PATENTS 
PENDING) 


MAP HOLDER 


All that the name implies. A real advance in attractive display and 


use of maps in the schoolroom. Note in illustrations how roller ad- 


eu 


See how roller pivots on stud in 
left key slot, with side pull to 


justs itself to pull on map, instead of forcing map to adjust itself to right. One map removed from 


the rigid roller. Side tension is equalized and maps roll straight. 


Increases the life and usefulness of your maps. 


Maps Easily Removed 


Any map easily removed from Map-Set Holder and hung in single 
map holder in another room, thus making it possible for one map set 
to serve several classrooms—a special advantage for schools where 


appropriations are limited. 


Write for special folder containing full description, illustrations, and 
prices. Write also for School Map Catalog No. 60 with full infor- 
mation about Cram’s School Maps, Outline Maps, Atlasas, and Globes. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 


Established 1867 
31 E. Georgia St. 


(Concluded from Page 156) 
exercises, which are developed for three levels of 
student ability and are directed toward the develop- 
ment of skill in computing measurements of com- 
mon solids. 
Browne’s Velvet Surface 

By A. D. Browne, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

This book contains a complete description of the 
materials and the working instructions for con- 
structing a new and valuable type of surfacing for 
school playgrounds, tennis courts, and other out- 
door areas used for play and sports. Dr. Browne 
has developed a surfacing that is firm but not 
hard, and that seems to contain many qualities 
sought for in vain by directors of school and other 
playgrounds. Experiments extending over 15 years 
and tests made under wide differences of extreme 
heat and extreme cold, as well as heavy wear by 
children, have caused the inventor to believe that 
he has solved the problem of school play surfaces 
and has produced an ideal surfacing material. His 
descriptive booklet with samples of the exact 
materials to be used will be sent for five dollars 
per set. 


The Business of Teaching and Supervising the 

Arts 

C. V. Kirby. Cloth, 73 pages. Price, $1.00. 
The Abott Educatioral Company, Chicago, III. 

Art instruction in American schools has de- 
veloped in recent years along practical lines, and 
both art instructors and supervisors have realized 
that its possibilities can be reached only when the 
instruction is based on natural abilities and apti- 
tudes of children and is directed toward improv- 
ing appreciation »f good design, color, and other 
art elements in the everyday things of life, in ob- 
jects of commerce, ete. The author of the present 
kook outlines the duties and obligations of super- 
visors and instructors of art and suggests practical 
material for courses of study, methods of teaching 
appreciation, design, drawing, water color. ete., in 
the several levels of the schools. In its discussion 
of the theory of art education, the book is a dis- 
appointment in that the author has failed to make 
his own original statement of the immediate and 
ultimate objects and has allowed others to speak 
for him in outlining basic ideas. He is apparently 
convinced that art instruction is valuable largely 
in a system of education which has purely civic 


set to illustrate more clearly. 


: r . See same adjustment of roller in Single Map Holder with extreme pull to 
Indianapolis, Indiana. right. Map rolls straight on the roller at all times. 


and rather utilitarian social objectives. Beyond 
consumer values he does not make clear the bene- 
fits of art for specialized, and perhaps, narrow 
courses of trade or occupational instruction. He 
has failed entirely to make clear how art should 
contribute to a well-rounded life which embraces 
intellectual and emotional activity and reaches up 
to high levels of the moral and religious needs of 
man’s nature. 


The Technics of Educational Research. By Walter 
S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. Bulletin No. 38, 
1928. Price, 50 cents. Issued by the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. This bulletin is intended to 
assist schoolmen and others interested in an under- 
standing of the technics of educational research. 

In the pamphlet, each of the chapters begins 


. with a brief exposition of the phase of educational 


research, and is followed by a list of references 
that furnish illustrations of the technics employed. 


Chapter I defines educational research, outlines 
the general plan of research, and offers descriptions 
of technic in reports of research. 


Chapter II takes up the problem and its defini- 
tion as a basis for the subsequent phases of re- 
search, and gives a list of illustrative references. 


Chapter III is devoted to the collection of data 
on a variety of subjects, together with suggestive 
methods of collection, and a list of illustrative 
references. 

Chapter IV takes up analyzing, organizing, and 
summarizing of data, together with a list of illus- 
trative references. 


Chapter V is devoted to the formulation of con- 
clusions in the definition of the problem, to the 
formulation of hypotheses and verification, and to 
reports of research that may be demonstrated or 
suggested by the data. The references given illus- 
trate the determination of answers to questions 
rather than the interpretation of data. 


Chapter VI is a report of an investigation which 
serves to record and communicate the procedure 
and the results, vut it also fulfills an important 
function in the process of research. 


The report serves as a guide in defining the 
problem clearly so that a person understands what 
questions are to be answered and in some cases 
their relation to other questions. In this chapter 
are given the criteria or rules for judging or 





planning a report of educational research, the divi- 
sion of the report into major divisions and their 
sequence, an outline for the general plan of a re- 
port of educational research, and a list of general 
directions regarding the final form of the manu- 
script, including the title page, the table of con- 
tents, list of illustrations, spacing, order of paging, 
and form of footnotes. The pamphlet includes, in 
addition, a selected bibliography in which technics 
are considered. 

Castile Soap: Its Properties and Uses. By R. 
W. Mitchell, chemist to Lockwood, Brackett Co., 
Boston. This monograph describes the origin, 
history, and significance of castile soap. It con- 
tains much useful information for the purchasing 
department of schools where castile soap may be 
specified for purchase and use. 


The Social Group Project. By Gertrude L. 
Meyer. Paper, 23 pages. Price, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by the Milwaukee Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A project for the third grades in 
the Milwaukee schools. It aims to acquaint chil- 
dren with their city and its history. The stories 
were cbtained from books and pictures, and from 
trins to the museum and the public library and the 
stories have been reproduced as the children wrote 
them, 

Greek Memories. An historical drama. written 
and produced by the sixth grade of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, under the direction of Lou Mace- 
Kenzie. Published by the Kenyon Press, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 

The Pribble-McOrory Diagnostic Tests in English 
Grammar. Prepared by Evalin E. Pribble and 
John R. McCrory of the State Teachers’ College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. Issued by Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago, Ill. The material represents a test in 
the use of correct English and is intended for 
high-school and college use. There are seven parts 
to the test and each part has directions and ex- 
amples showing the teacher what to do. Complete 
instructions are given for conducting the test, 
for scoring the results, and for interpreting the 
results. 

A Manual of Standard Tests. Bulletin No. 26, 
January, 1926. Issued by the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College, Emporia. The pamphlet lists the 
leading educational tests on the market, together 
with prices and publishers. 
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Kindle that latent desire 


oO ees , 
erlificale 
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Lithographed in full color by Goes Direct 
ProcessOffset Lithography. Size 9% inches 
by 11% inches. 


Six new inspirational subjects including 
birds, flowers, and symbolic designs. 


Your own school supply jobber, or your 
own printer, has this series, or can get it 
for you. Very reasonably priced, consid- 
ering the high standards presented. 


for achievement 


The plastic child mind can be stimulated to greater 
activity by holding before it an alluring inducement. 
It will respond quickly to a printed or written acknowl- 
edgment of its accomplishments. And when that ac- 
knowledgment is in the form of an Award so beautiful 
that it can be exhibited with pride, there is a double 
incentive to work for it and earn it. 


Goes new Certificate of Award series is specially 
designed with that thought in view. Its subjects are 
inspirational, its colors bright and pleasing. The ap- 
peal of its sheer beauty awakens a desire for possession 
and offers an incentive for maximum effort. You will 
find this series a valuable help in your work of mind 
development, offering as it does a wide range of sub- 
jects to choose from. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


57 West 61st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Write us 
for samples 


(3855C) 





Serving a Double 
PURPOSE-— 


Walraven Book Covers, built of extra heavy, 
specially-made Kraft paper to stand wear and 
tear, lend excellent protection and pleasing 
appearance to text books. 


But they do more than this— 


They impress upon the minds of students 
the fundamental rules of health, neatness, and 
thrift. These rules are carried into the homes 
on the text books, thus enlisting the parents’ 
aid in the building of better and healthier 
communities. 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 


Dallas 


Chicago 


“The Cover With the Double Corners” 
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COVERS 


go farthest 


S OMETIMES the way boys and girls handle 
their books does strain your patience... 
but you cannot change human nature. Books 


will be abused. 





Your books are safeguarded—and your budget 
goes farthest — when you insist on covers of 


du Pont Fabrikoid. 


Fabrikoid stands the hardest use and abuse that 
thoughtless care can give. It survives hard 
knocks and treatment that would ruin ordinary 
cover material. Ink stains and finger marks, 
pencil smudges or ordinary dirt are removed 
instantly with soap and water. [abrikoid 1s 
waterproof as well as washable. 


In addition to a quality appearance, Fabrikoid 
adds to books that most desirable feature — 
durability. [Fabrikoid covers last. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 
Board of Education members to correspond 
with our Textbook Binding Department, which 


will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


FE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FABRIKOID 








The State of North Carolina 


following the unanimous recommendation of its 
Textbook Commission 
adopts 


THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Scott, Congdon, Peet, Frazee 


I. Language Games and Stories 
Grades III-IV 


II. Better Everyday English 


Grades V-VI 


III. Success in Speaking and Writing 


Grades VII-VIII 





Each illustrated 


The series, published January 1, 1928, has been chosen 
for exclusive basal use for a period of five years. This 
represents another advance on the part of a state 
educational system which is generally recognized as 
one of the most forward-looking in the country. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





Modern Schools 
DEMAND 


The Highest Quality in Maps and Globes 


” BORATORY equipment for geography and 
history is now selected with the same care 
and discrimination as is the apparatus for the 
physics or chemistry laboratory. 


Increased departmentalization has _ resulted 
in the concentration of map equipment into spe- 
cial rooms for the social sciences. Consequently 
the modern school purchases only permanent 
equipment of the highest quality. 


Ranp M€ Natty school maps, globes, and 
atlases are as accurate and authoritative as 
scientific scholarship and skilled craftsmen can 
produce. In classroom legibility and teaching 
value they are unexcelled. 


Write for complete information about 
school maps, globes, and atlases. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the J. Paul Goode Maps 


(Dept. D-94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Standards and Specifications in the Wood-Using 
Industries. Miscellaneous Publication No. 79, 
1927. Bureau of Standards, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.50. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

This volume represents a complete collection of 
the substance of the standards and specifications in 
the wood-using industries as formulated by trade 
associations and other authoritative groups. It 
contains a vast amount of information on lumber 
grades and sizes, ete. Purchasing departments 
of school boards will find a good deal of practical 
information. A special section is devoted to paper 
and paper products. 

State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ 
Certificates. By Katherine M. Cook. Bulletin No. 
19, 1927. U. S. Bureau of Education. The present 
pamphlet has been prepared to offer information 
concerning the progress made by the several states 
in improving such laws and regulations and to 
promote a unity of standards. Among the topics 
discussed in the pamphlet are scholarship require- 
ments for teaching certificates, recognition of 
diplomas and certificates by the states, trends in 
certification, suspension and revocation of certifi- 
cates, special-subjects certificates, and renewal re- 
quirements for certificates of lower grade. 

Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of 
Pupils. Prepared by Timon Covert. Rural School 
Cireular No. 23, October, 1927, U. S. Bureau of 
Education. The pamphlet gives information con- 
cerning the number of school buildings, the number 
of consolidations, the progress toward consolida- 
tion, and the extent of transportation in the vari- 
ous states. 

Objective Achievement Tests Constructed and 
Used in St. Louis. A report of the division of 
tests and measurements to the superintendent of 
instruction. Published in Bulletin No. 4, Novem- 
ber, 1927, of the Public School Messenger, St. 
Louis, Mo., The report describes the 48 objective 
tests constructed and used experimentally in the 
schools in the spring of 1927. The subjects for 
the different tests include health, silent reading. 
science, art, social studies, literature, sheet metal, 
woodworking, printing, electricity, auto mechanics, 
machine-shop practice, chemistry, American _his- 
tory. household mechanics, sociology, Spanish, 
algebra. 


For the Elementary 
Science Laboratory 


Full Sized, Inexpensive Microscope 


OU will find that although the Bausch & Lomb AA (Double A) 

is a simply constructed microscope, it is accurate and thoroughly 

adaptable. It is a full sized, compound microscope especially de- 
signed to answer all of the needs of a beginner. 


Its magnification of 29 and 54 diameters is sufficient for examining insects, 
papers, powders, biological specimens, etc. By simply swinging the tip 
of the objective the magnification can be instantly changed. This tip 
is permanently attached and cannot be lost or mislaid. 


The base of the instrument can easily be detached to facilitate the exami- 
nation of large objects. For the illumination of such objects the mirror 


can be inserted above the stage. 


For further information write to 


BAUSCH ©&® LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. 


Subject Combinations in High-School Teachers’ 
Programs in Oklahoma. By C. L. Kezer. Bulletin 
No. 1, Jan., 1928, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. With the 
rapid growth of high schools in Oklahoma, the 
training of high-school teachers has become one 
of the chief tasks of all colleges and universities. 
This study by Professor Kezer should prove of 
value in stabilizing combinations of teaching sub- 
jects. The pamphlet has been successful in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the study, which are to 
throw light upon the subjects taught in the white 
liigh schools, to show the influence of size of school 
on the combination of subjects, and to indicate the 
particular combinations as far as the first three. 

Standards of Financial Administration. By L. 
D. Upson and C. FE. Rightor. Price, 25 cents. 
Published by the National Municipal League, 261 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. The pamphlet enu- 
merates some of the important and generally 
accepted qualities, both of organization and _ pro- 
cedure, that should characterize sound financial 
administration in an urban community. It dis- 
cusses such topics as budgeting public needs. 
financing current activities, financing permanent 
improvements, collection and disbursement of funds, 
controlling financial transactions, and centralized 
purchasing. 

Statistics of Private High Schools and Acade- 
mies, 1925-26. By Frank M. Phillips. Bulletin 
No. 31, 1927. U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The publication contains statistics of 
private high schools and academies reporting to 
the bureau for the school year ending June, 1926. 
Reports received from 2,350 schools show an in- 
crease of 226 over the number reporting in 1924. 
The increase in number of students reported 
amounts to 14.6 per cent, which increase is about 
equally divided as to sex. The increase in num- 
ber of teachers is 15.5 per cent, which is 11.9 
per cent for men, and 16.7 for women instructors. 
The number of graduates increased 18.9 per cent, 
which is 11.8 per cent for boys, and 20.3 for girls. 
Of the boys in the fourth year in 1926, 85.8 per 
cent were graduated, and of the girls, 92.3 per 
cent were graduated. 

Building Plans for Rural Schoolhouses in Ten- 
nessee. Prepared under the direction of Mr. O. H. 
Bernard, building agent. Bulletin No. 1, 1928, of 
the school-building department, State Department 


Rochester, N. Y. 





of Public Instruction, Nashville, Tenn. The present 
booklet is intended to aid school authorities in the 
repair and replacement of schoolhouses in the 
rural communities of Tennessee. It lays down 
rules for the location and site of the buildings, 
and for the design and construction of various types 
of structures. Plans and specifications are given 
for one-, two-, three-, four-, five-, six-, and seven- 
teacher schools, together with general specifications 
and directions for the construction and equipment 
of the buildings. 


The Experimental Comparison of the Relative 
Kffectiveness of Two Sequences in Supervised 
Study. By Carl R. Douglass. Bulletin No. 4, 
1927, Education Series, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. The experiments described in this pam- 
phlet were carried on in the University of Oregon 
High School during the school year 1925-26. In 
the work, ten pairs of experimental sections were 
used for the experiments, with the personnel of each 
pair of sections selected to furnish two sections 
of pupils of about equal average and variability 
of age, mental ability, and subject aptitude as 
measured by an achievement test. The purpose of 
the experiments was to furnish reliable and quanti- 
tative data on the question of the relative effec- 
tiveness of two procedures followed in the adminis- 


tration of supervised study in junior and sénior, 


high-school classes. The study revealed that teach- 
ers’ judgments are not to be taken too seriously 
as to the relative effectiveness of the two methods. 
It was noted that neither sequence tended to pro- 
duce greater variability in progress than the other 
and also that neither sequence is peculiarly favor- 
able for the more capable or the less capable 
student. In general, it cannot be said that either 
an R-S, or an S-R sequence is more effective than 
the other for all classes or types of work. 

Visual Education and the School Journey. Sen- 
sory aids in the learning process. By Dr. C. F. 
Hoban. Published hy the state education depart- 
ment, Harrisburg, Pa. The pamphlet aims to show 
the psychological aspects of visual education and 
the various types of visual aids. The study takes 
up types of visual aids, contribution to the curricu- 
lum, type lessons, and requirements for showing 
motion pictures in schools. The appendix contains 
a bibliography of the sources of free slides and 
films for the use of schools and educational insti- 
tutions. 


——— 
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Announcing 


Government in 
the United States | 


By Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis, and 


C. H. McClure 


The Central Thought. | 


GOVERNMENT IS EFFECTIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL ONLY WHEN IT IS SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY AN INNER URGE TO | 
CONFORM TO APPROVED STAND- 


ARDS OF CONDUCT. 


A study of this book will tend to estab- 
lish proper attitudes, correct judgments, 
and desirable behavior in all civic affairs. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 


36 West 24th Street, 





New York 


gvtohfo te ston foh foto fo Fea NES NMDA FONESNESNIDAES NEON ED 


New York 


Simplicity of language. 
range of pupil. 
Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 


All difficulties presented in a carefully graded 
sequence. 


In full accordance with fundamental principles 
taught by best educational psychologists. 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, 
A.M., Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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Just Published 


THE STRAYER -UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


This new three-book series incorporates the 
most valuable findings of modern research in 
the teaching of arithmetic. 


Vocabulary within 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 


aX Cah Ca Cal Cah Gah Gal CE Cas CE CEN Cay CK CEN Cal Ca CESK Cask Ga GE CENCE 


Cali Gah{ Gehl Call CERN CEN CA, CARLA, Cah Cok Cah CoN Ca CH 





THE UNEMPLOYED TEACHER PROBLEM 

The board of superintendents of the New York 
City school system has considered the problem of 
the 6.500 substitute teachers now out of employ- 
ment. Three possible solutions are offered by that 
body, as follows: 

1. To reduce gradually the present substitute- 
teacher reserve. ; 

2. To provide for increased use of substitute 
teachers, conditioned by the needs of the schools. 

3. To consider temporary placement for train- 
ing-school graduates in other lines until probation- 
ary appointment is possible. 

As to the propostion to reduce the present sub- 
stitute reserve, the committee suggested the follow- 
ing remedies: 

Limit the size of entering classes at training 
schools through higher entrance requirements on 
the basis of a balance between the number of grad- 
uates and the requirements of the elementary 
schools. If graduates of training schools who 
eventually are licensed receive reasonably immedi- 
ate appointment, the substitute-teacher reserve will 
be reduced. 


In view of the facts, it would appear to be 
desirable to establish placement bureaus in our 
training schools and city colleges, equipped to dis- 
cover and to offer employment opportunities in 
other lines to their own graduates awaiting ap- 
pointment as teachers. 


—In recognition of his appointment to the board 
of education of Paterson, N. J., Adrian Patmos 
was presented with a gold badge by the Lion’s 
Club of that city. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


—The board of education of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has justified executive sessions on the plea that 
the purchase of real estate was under consideration 
and that publicity would handicap the purchase. 
Recently the board received a delegation of citi- 
zens concerned in the use of school buildings for 
dramatic rehearsals, and excluded the newspaper 
reporters from the conference. Criticism followed. 


—aA bill to increase the number of members of 
the board of education of New York City from 
seven to fifteen has been introduced in the legis- 
lature by Mr. Samuel Hofstaedter. The bill is 
similar to one introduced last year, with the ex- 
ception that no more than nine members may be- 
long to the same political party. The largest 


boroughs would have five members each, the third 
largest three, and the other two, one each. 

The bill would direct the mayor to appoint the 
additional members before the first Tuesday in 
May, this year, and their terms would be so ar- 
ranged that one would expire each year. All terms 
thereafter would be for seven years. 

—The board of education of Springfield, Ill., has 
removed its offices to the Farmers’ Bank Building, 
occupying the entire fifth floor. Aside from the 
office occupied by Pres. Harry W. Nickey and Supt. 
J. Harry Winstrom, there will be offices for the 
various administrative departments. 

—Mrs. Delia H. Clifford, who is a member of 
the board of education of Lynn, Mass., recently 
in open meeting heckled Supt. Harry S. Gruver 
and the mayor. She is a former teacher who was 
dismissed from the service. 

—Galveston, Texas. The public schools are 
operating under a deficit of $53,307 according to a 
financial statement submitted to the board of 
school trustees. A debt of $67,000, borrowed by 
the schools for teachers’ salaries, is still outstand- 
ing, interest for the amount aggregating $1,400. No 
financial relief is promised the schools until a 
bill is passed in the legislature providing for the 
segregation of the city and school taxes. It is 
estimated that additional receipts from this source 
cannot be expected before 1929. For the present 
the remedy for the situation will be to reduce 
expenses to meet the income provided in the budget. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania School-Board Secretaries Association, Mr. O. 
B. Heim of Reading was elected president. Other 
officers elected were Mr. H. B. Berkhouse, Kane. 
vice-president; Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
burg, secretary; and Mr. J. B. Gallagher, Greens- 
burg, treasurer. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. A tentative school bud- 
get calling for $3,408,138, exclusive of the one-mill 
tax, for school purposes in 1928-29 has been pre- 
sented to the school-tax advisory board. The total 
estimated expenditures for next year exceeded by 
nearly $70,000 last year’s estimates of $3,338,326. 
The board plans to retire $130,750 worth of bonds 
during the school year. The actual expenditures 
for the year, outside of the retirement of bonds, 
will be $14,000 less than the last year. 

—Mayor Joseph A. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., 
recently won a partial victory in the $175,000 muni- 
cipal retrenchment program, when the school board 


agreed to accept a $56,000 reduction of the school 
budget, provided that if the schools could not meet 
that amount, they would be allowed a supplemen- 
tary appropriation in the fall. Both the mayor 
and the school board conceded certain points, and 
the reduction was accepted, with the understanding 
that salaries be not changed previous to June 1. 

Supt. Ernest Robinson has proposed a number 
of reductions which represent about thirty per cent 
of the retrenchment program. 

—Humble, Texas. A radical reorganization of 
the school assignments this year has made it possi- 
ble to reduce the budget for instructional service. 
Under the plan, salaries have been increased but 
no teacher has been overloaded with teaching as- 
signments. 

—Springfield, Mass. The building committee has 
presented a report to the school board showing 
that $500,000 must be expended for new school 
construction during the present year. The schools 
are badly congested and the board has been faced 
with a serious problem in providing adequate 
school facilities. 

—Lyons, N. Y. 
been erected. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The school board has approved 
new school-building projects totaling $850,000. On 
March 27, bids were received on $500,000 worth of 
new school projects. Plans for the remaining new 
structure, a $250,000 addition to the Commercial 
high school have been approved and bids will 
shortly be received. 

—Tulsa, Okla. The school board’s recent request 
for $1,500,000 to build a high school and 21 rooms 
for grade schools, was too modest, according to 
Dean E. Foster, a local consulting engineer. 


In a report to the local chamber of commerce, 
Mr. Foster shows that an inspection of 8 rooms 
revealed a need for at least 30 additional rooms, 
plus 4 or 5 auditoriums, a gymnasium, a cafeteria. 
Mr. Foster said he believed the school board had 
been too conservative, and urged that they pro- 
vide more space, more buildings, and perhaps re- 
duce the size of classes in order that the pupils 
may receive adequate attention. 

—Manitowoe, Wis. At the spring election, the 
citizens will be asked to approve a school-building 
program involving an expenditure of $675,000. A 
referendum will be presented to the citizens for a 
bond issue of $595,000 to pay part of the cost 
of the building program. 


A 2-story school building has 
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PENCIL TABLETS 
MUSIC TABLETS 


REFILLS FOR LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS AND _ TABLETS. 
LEGIBLE RULINGS IN BLUE. SUB- 
STANTIALLY BOUND. SQUARELY AND 
EVENLY TRIMMED. 


PENMANSHIP—DOUBLE AND SINGLE LINE RULED. 
PRIMARY AND PRACTICE—SPECIAL RULINGS. 
MEMORANDUM BOOKS—THREAD SEWED. 


SAMPLES AND INFORMATION DETAILS AT YOUR CALL. 
J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 








Library Supplies 


All necessary tools, supplies, and 
equipment for your school library are 
carried in stock ready to be shipped 
immediately on receipt of order. 


Our catalogs and manuals of in- 
struction on organizing libraries and 
repairing books will be sent free on 
request. 





GAYLORD BROsS., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 














Bwatir’s WEBSTER SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPOSITION AND NOTEBOOKS—END AND SIDE FOLD. SPELLING BOOKS 
AND BLANKS — SPECIAL FORMS. EXAMINATION, TEST AND THEME 
TABLETS — PRINTED HEADS. SHORTHAND NOTEBOOKS — WIDE AND 
CENTER-LINE RULINGS. STANDARDIZED WHITE 
WOVE WRITINGS. BLAIR-SPECIAL QUALITY PEN- 


COPYRIGHTED TRADEMARKED DE- 
SIGN. DESIRABLE UNIFORMITY. 
PRICE AND COUNT. SATISFACTOR- 
ILY KNOWN TO THE SCHOOL TRADE. 
POPULAR COMPREHENSIVE LINE 
EVERY YEAR ALIKE—SINCE ’98. 

MARGIN LINES 

QUALITY GUARANTY 





——— WINSTON 





















+ 
NEW TITLES 


now ready in 


Che Winston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Powunlar Classirs 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 


88 cents each, less school discount 


A series of 23 titles 
that all educators indorse 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, 
illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 
mentary readers, covering a wide range of 
subjects, will be sent upon request. Every title 
is new or in wide use. Write today for a copy 
of the orange booklet. 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 





WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


setimeneueill 








L$ For TEXTBOOKS =—= 
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HOLMES 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
THREADS STRAIGHT 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 
and CLASS ROOMS 

























NO 
SHAFT iw 
DRIVE ) or 

CHAINS 





LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft. 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in _ 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 






Also made with special base 


Can be operated 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 


FREE 


Advice and Aid from Visual Education 
Authorities on Motion Pictures 


in the School 


The motion picture as an aid to education has ad- 
vanced tremendously in the past two or three years. 



































Yet motion pictures for school use are compara- 
tively new. Your knowledge of the subject may be 
sketchy—you have not had the time or opportunity to 
gather complete information. Before you invest in mo- 
tion picture equipment, you want to know: 


Just how will motion pictures help in your work? 
What has been the experience of other schools? Which 
is the best projector for school use? How much does 
it cost? Where can you get educational films? 


FREE pamphlet answers these and many other im- 
portant questions. Gives successful educational and 
extra-curricular programs used by other schools—tells 
how motion pictures may be used to raise money for 
various worthy causes. We will also send a complete 
description of the new Acme Motion Picture Projector, 
and if you wish arrange a FREE demonstration in 
your own school. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
—Acme Division 


90 Gold Street New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE pamphlet SBJ1 on Motion Pictures in the School, 
and complete information about the new Acme Motion Picture Projector. 
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NOTICE 


Starting April 2, 1928 


The New Dodern Plant 
of the 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
(St. Paul, Minn.) 


will be located at 
378-380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE 


Our more central location and New Studio will 
enable us more efficiently to serve you 
in the future than in the past. 
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Address Inquiries 


W. B. Clinard, H. S. Revelli, 5 
Winston-Salem, 676 Randolph Bldg., E 
NORTH CAROLINA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Ey 
Home Office and Studio 5 

378-380 FIFTH ST. = 

2) 

MILW AUKEE 5 
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LEITZ Micro Projector 


RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 
MODEL ‘“‘XB’’ 


(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 
and vertical position.) 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 
. Magnifications up to 4000X. 5. The entire apparatus is aligned to 


. Screen distances are possible up to one strong casting. _ . 
about 40 ft. 6. Manipulation exceedingly simple; no 


P : ? training required. 

: Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. 7. Equipped with each one precision 
x 13% in. high; weight 18 Ibs. coarse and fine focusing adjustment. 

8. Brilliant and sharply defined images. 

9. Moderate price. 


. Easily portable. 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 
Elementary Schools. 


List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 


The following is an extract of a letter received February 20th from a High School 

Biology Instructor and is only a sample of letters constantly received: 
“We have been very well pleased with the Miro-Projector ‘XB’ and it certainly does every- 
thing that you promised and more besides. We made a demonstration to the Superintendent 
along with another machine of the same type from the Company and there was no 
question that your machine, which was the cheaper in price by a large margin, was superior 
to the other. I am sure that the dealings that we have had with your company have becn 
of the highest of order and we certainly do feel that we have profited in dealing with you.”’ 


Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. Cuba: ANTIGA 
& CO., Havana, Cuba. 
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WATCH YOUR aes 


IMPROVE 
WHEN YOU 
USE A 
SPENCER 
CLASSROOM 
LANTERN 
AND THE 
FILMSLIDE 
SERVICE 
AS A PART 
OF YOUR 
DAILY CLASS WORK. 


THE LANTERN: has all the special features for which 
you have been searching in one lantern. The construction 
is such that the equipment may be used without darken- 
ing the room with extremely satisfactory results on a 
regular screen, a light wall or on the blackboard. Adjust- 
ments are all so simply accomplished that one of the 
pupils could easily operate it for you if you desired. 
THE FILMSLIDE SERVICE: consists of a complete 
educational library of carefully selected pictures compiled 
by noted educators for daily teaching and produced for 
convenience, economy and ease of handling, on standard 
width, non-inflammable motion picture stock. Each strip 
measures about three feet in length and contains approxi- 
mately fifty pictures. Every strip is accompanied by a 
printed manual fully describing each picture. Many films 
are available for each of the following subjects: 


Geography Industriés Transportation 
History Art Literature 
Physical Education Health Hygiene 

Nature Study Physics Home Economics 
Agriculture Primary Religion 


Would you like to have an opportunity of trying this equipment 
under your own conditions? A brief note regarding your require- 
ments addressed to us will immediately bring detailed data on the 
advantages of the equipment in your work. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


New York BUFFALO, N. Y. Chicago 
San Francisco . Boston 
Washington 


Teach with Pictures! 


The TRANS-LUX 
Air-Cooled Opaque Projector 


Projects them on the Trans-Lux Screen 
before the entire class at one time. 


The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector makes 
usable an inexhaustible supply of pictures, post cards, 
sketches, etc., and they are always up-to-date. 


With the loose-leaf holders, newspaper clippings, 
pages from any book or other publications, pieces of 
fabric or bits of mineral or metal, biology specimens, 
and a thousand-and-one other subjects are held in the 
projector, and faithfully reflected on the screen under 
daylight conditions. 


Colors are faithfully projected in their true tones. 


With the stereopticon attachment, standard lantern 
slides can be used. 


==> 


We shall be glad to answer any specific question that 
will help you solve your Visual Education problems. 


——> 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 


For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
Cumvenanie BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Home Office,. 
ATLANTA 


Syracuse, New York 


DALLAS CHICAGO 





School Books Rebound 


In the field of rebinding school books we have to 


offer the highest grade of workmanship, dependabil- 
ity, and service. We also bind magazines. 


ol 


Branch binderies at Atlanta, Cleveland, Indianap- 
is, and Philadelphia enable us to serve the territory 


east of the Mississippi most effectively. 


271 Park St. 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 


West Springfield, Mass. 
FREE OFFER 


to school executives or board members to demonstrate our 


Nelbco bindings. 


Fill out coupon, clip and mail 


charge as a demonstration of your Nelbco bindings. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO., 

271 Park St., | 

West Springfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: | 
We are sending three worn school books for you to rebind without | 


Signed 


(Office held in school system) | 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 
NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
PATENTED 


The Most Essential Improvement Made In Years Is The 
Easy Clean Feature Of The Niedecken Shower Head. 


The Niedecken Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum 
temperature, preventing waste of hot water. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN. & BILLINGS, MecG.Co. 


miuwaA s. 
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Institutes 


AND FOLDING Broadcasting 
DOORS PARTITIONS Stations 
Specified Twice or More — 
By the Following 


MODERN ARCHITECTS 


Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 
Martin Chicago, III. Gordon & Kaelber, Rochester, N. Y. 
Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul, Geo. C. Hugill, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Minn. G. Howard Chamberlin, Yonkers, 
Robinson & Campau, Grand Rapids, Bs Bs 
ich. T. Ralph Ridley, Akron, Ohio 
Fiske & Meginnis, Lincoln, Nebr. McKim, Mead & White, New York 
Peter Brust, Milwaukee, Wis. City 
Meyer Sturm, Chicago, III. Richards, McCarty & Bulford, 
Kendall, Taylor & Co., Boston, Mass. Columbus, Ohio 
C. W. & Geo. L. Rapp, Chicago, IIl. Coolidge & Shattuck, Boston, Mass. 


Complete list of installations and 
iterature on request. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Il. 











Bradley — 


Washfountains 





PROMOTE BOTH | 
CLEANLINESS AND i 
SANITATION 


MINIMUM OF 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


REQUIRE BUT A 


JANITOR SERVICE 





A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 
Crane Technical High School, 


Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, I] 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt a 
and Senior High Sch 
msterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac me ' School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha niet School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School. 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck ee School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Tl. 


AND MANY MORE. 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 





Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic: Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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An Investment 
that Deserves Careful Consideration 


Original price and design are two im- 
portant things to consider in buying 
drinking fountains, but equally important 
are the probable upkeep costs and quan- 
tity of water the fountains will use. 


Century prices and designs speak for 
themselves. The patented Century Bub- 
bler-head and strong, fool-proof construc- 
tion are features that make Century foun- 
tains economical to own and operate. 


Write for 
a free copy 


of our new 
Catalogue 


You want Century results so why not 
specify Century fountains to be certain of 
them. 


For complete information write for the 
Century catalogue. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Belleville, Ill. ° ” * U. s. A. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. RAT. OFF 


DRINK-KING 





MUERS6BEkDeGe 


PR@OOUGTS 


Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 





Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 
of Standard-ized Products 





Gamage? PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


—_——— 


Vacuum 

Eraser Cleaners 
Soaps— 

Chemicals— 





Sanitary Supplies 











FOUNTAINS 








AMBLUCO 
NON - SLIP 
BLUE STONE 
STAIR TREADS 
and LANDINGS | : 


DURABLE 


Numerous records have shown AM- 
BLUCO Non-Slip Stair Treads to be 
300% more durable than those of 
other materials. This superior dura- 
bility is due to the extreme density of 
the stone structure and to the high 
percentage of fine, hard quartz it 
contains. The hardness of AMBLUCO 
Treads is increased steadily by the 
heat of a building with the result 
that their resistance to wear becomes 
greater as they age. They will last the 
life of any school and never require 
any maintenance. 


SANITARY QUIET Eg? 
ECONOMICAL ATTRACTIVE ; —— 
RUST PROOF FIRE-RESISTING a 
MAINTENANCE-FREE NON-SLIP a 
Background illustrates a typical in- ae ee 
stallationjof Ambluco\Treads and 
Landingsjin a public:school. 
Pe eee he Ce ee Pt Tee ea 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 
101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 





ae i 


PsA Sch s 
eos | ||| | ee 
| L | Li A ’ t 


Your Cafeteria 


can be attractive and efficient as 
well as serviceable. 





New modern equipment— 

well planned— 

properly laid out— 

attractively finished— 

was never so important 
as today. 


Consult us. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE ©. 


General Offices 519-21 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


Why not take 
advantage of the 
suggestions on t 
layouts and esti- 
mates of our 
Engineering Dept. 
We specialize in 
serving schools. 
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Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class 


ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S&S. A. 
Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 


Trademark ‘Vanishing 
Door” registered in 
U. S. and Canada 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" z 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 





+) — (+) —————— (+) — (+) ——_____—. (.) — (.} ——_______— (.} — (. ) —~ f} =f 6} —_____— {-) — («/ 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES > 





(eT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
anp ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





(Send for Descriptive Catalog.) 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE 8T. CHICAGO 


ol) SS—S———_—0n6 oh. SA0hHo 
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§| Speaking of Repeat Orders § 
: for Stage Curtains 2 
: and Scenery — 5 
: Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. : 
ye (in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) z 
: 1922 Senior High School : 
i 1923 Nathan Hale School | 
: 1924 Elihu Burritt School 2 
2 1925 Osgood School 2 
: 1926 Roosevelt School fi 
: 1927 Steel Street School 2 


I @NIYANIY@N YAN YaN ania 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


OAmMOuOna 


Yani 





Yt 
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Drager Adjustable Shades 
Obstruct Glare— Not Light 


In the schoolroom all available light should be per- 
But that doesn’t mean glare, too. 
That is why Draper Adjustable Window Shades are 
best suited for school use. 
rays of the sun while properly diffusing the light which 
This insures better reading light and con- 
sequently, less eye strain. 

3esides this, Draper Shades are an aid in ventila- 
tion. They can be adjusted to any desirable position, 
permitting the window to be open from the top with- 
out causing a draft and without the usually resultant 
flopping that is bothersome to teacher and pupil alike. 


We are always ready to help you plan an installation. Cor‘sult us. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland - Indiana 


ca DADA fF 


They obstruct the glaring 













TOTES 


OUI 


COUIEVA 






Send for .new book 
on this subject for 
full details. Most im- 
portant that you have 
it before you decide. 
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The Control of 
Lighting in Your 
School Auditorium 


Present and future requirements of auditorium 
and stage lighting control are best with the @® 
Major System of Remote Control. 
venience, and flexibility are general characteristics 
—there are many specific ones. 


Safety, con- 


YT) Pithepay ae 
Wiens 
ee so 


“2 J 
Pe ae 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


- Offices in Twenty-five Cities 
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URGENT— 
Please 


Note! 


Right now is the ideal time 
to at least consider 100% 
fire protection for the com- 
ing school year. 


For during summer vaca- 
tion your Logan Spiral Slide 
—the fastest, surest fire es- 
cape ever developed — can 
be most conveniently in- 
stalled. 


Write today for full infor- 
mation and prices to present 
at the next meeting. Your 
inquiry will not obligate you. 


x. 
Min 


HALE 


= 


4H 
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al 


ii 
a! 
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LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 1885 
300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





—are standard equipment in the schools of 
practically every large city in America! 


OR blackboards, natural Slate has no effec- 
tive substitute. Durable, sanitary, and per- 
manent, it need never be repaired, renewed, 
replaced, or reblacked . . . Pennsylvania Struc- 
tural Slate is guaranteed to outlast the building. 


For Information and Prices Clip and Mail Coupon 
a Pennsylvania Me wee 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg., EASTON, PA. 


(Check Squares for Information Desired) 


C1) Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Slate Black- 
boards, delivered to address below. 


[) Please send free booklet on Pennsylvania Slate Blackboards. 


[] Please send Catalog H on Slate Shower Stalls, Urinals and Toilet 
Partitions. 


a 
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Now ~A Sanitary Necessity! 
~ recommended by Educators 


The need for modern sanitary equip- 
ment in school washrooms has won the 
universal approval of educators and 
sanitarians interested in child welfare 
and hygiene. 

The Soaperior System prevents the 
transmission of infectious diseases . . . 
each child receives a pre-determined 
clean supply of liquid soap never used 
or handled by anyone before. It elim- 
inates waste and pilfering of soap, and 


Easily installed . . . ruggedly built 
to withstand hard usage and equipped 
with the famous Soaperior Hexagon 
Valve . .. the Soaperior Liquid Soap 
System will prove a highly efficient, 
permanent, and economical sanitary 
service. 

Actual figures showing the economy 
and practicability of the Soaperior 
System with other interesting data will 
be sent to you upon inquiry to our 


insures a supply when needed. Department J-4. 


U. S. Sanitary SPECIALTIES Corp. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—435 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
EASTERN DIVISION—NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of 
Liquid Soap, Aerzonator Air Conditioners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, 
Polishes, Cleaners, and other sanitary requisites. 





a 


Modern Wardrobe Doors 


that disappear into the wardrobe when 
opened, that leave the wardrobe front 
and the aisle entirely free and un- 
obstructed, that need almost no swing- 
ing room—can be made with sturdy, 
easily attached 


‘““Garcy’”’ No. DSO Door Rollers and Track 


Doors open at the slightest touch, receding into the wardrobe. 
Once on the door, and properly adjusted to the track, the 
rollers require no further care. Attach to any wood door, with 
or without blackboards. 


When you build or remodel, you will want the advantages of 
clear aisles and easily accessible wardrobes. 


Write For Descriptive Folder 


Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
1430 So. Talman Ave., Chicago 








SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


reece er, tr ~ Pb 
' aa | ill cra | st tee itl ieee | Neer all 
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Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 


hae Ra 
Mil galeled simile (3 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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Prove for yourself that 


it’s best to get ther 


RIGHT PENS = 


NLY YOU can know which pens help your ae A Model to Meet a re “It feeds 


pupils to learn penmanship most quickly eee a an _- \\WU ' itself” 


and thoroughly. It pays to be sure the pens you = 
use are right for your system of penmanship. . 










In order to make your pen supplies last longer, 
the right pens must be exceptionally long wear- 
ing. It pays in dollars and cents to get the 
right pens. 










\ 
pas Handwriting instructors everywhere say that 
eS 


Esterbrook school pens are right—both for 
results and for economy. 


SAM Send for more complete information. 
Please give school connection 
as well as name and address. 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


The “DANDY” —the sharpener that “feeds itself.” 
The Automatic Feed prevents carelessness in sharp- 
ening and so saves time and eliminates all pencil 
waste. The “DANDY” has every patented feature— 
makes fine, medium or blunt points on pencils of 
various sizes. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Dexter—Educator—Star—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant, and the world famous Chicago 


Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















. ) : The 
A Compass 
Nae | | Som 
= : takes | 
THIN S 
WH uuuut TU LEADS Compasses and Divider 


The only school compass | 
that takes thin leads. 


DUSTLESS 


GUARANTEED (o CONTAIN 
95% PURE CHALK 


The only school compass 
that never jams. 


Micrometer adjustment of | 
the radius with precision 
adjustment of the lead 
makes a perfect compass 
for exact work. | 
| 





Series Ness 
But THE BEST 
SAMPLE FREE 
UPON REQUEST 


Every compass tested to 
proscribe perfect circles. 
with both ink and pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURED a) URN ON eS ts Va New York, U.S.A. 


ex WALTHAM *9 


WORLD'S FIRST BLACKBOARD CHALK 








: Showin 
showing Bencil Les rn 
o/s Detached Detache rts 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY ae 
HOME OFFICE & FACTORIES 536-636 HAYES AV. SANDUSKY-OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
DALLAS: TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING Thi 
SAN FRANCISCO - 45 SECOND STREET in 
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Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





High Speed 


Advantages i and Low Cot OPYay-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting cuts the working time and effects 
a substantial saving in labor costs. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less ‘scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


ane DeVilbiss aoa 
iinet Sray-painting System ws 





Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


The Speed 


and Eases of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS 2 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








—- 


GLASS 


by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE ee WISCONSIN 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against ,Saemage 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 











PRINTING SERVICE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SUUUUUUEUUUUU UU 

' 2 

Could you say = You Receive Full : 

‘“We took EVERY precaution” = ) = 
ce z Value When You =: 

= Buy : 

= MADE OF 3 

= ' , : 

- Sterling and Defiance z 

= All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton = 

= Bunting Bunting = 

38 States now have = 3 

schools safe in case of fire. e THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE = 

FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- = 2 

tral hallway and staircase, are = Sold by dealers everywhere = 

always a danger, as the world’s = 5 

R elias Denton greatest school catastrophes have = = 
Sore Seas Cena proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE = MANUFACTURED ONLY BY = 
Leenenen BD. si pene, Calif. can easily create a dreaded panic = = 
Rockford, Ill. CollegePlace, Wash,  ©V@M during Fire Drill. = a 
Lowell, Ind. Madison, Fla. A POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE = 2 
Set. eeeity Cot. Seeamlinnys dah coasts the pupils away from the = e = 
Skiatook, Okla. center of the building to the outside = : : = 

© Meck, tateale- aes air without the least danger from = Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK =z 
Phoenix, Ariz. Ft. Belknap, Mont. smoke, gases or fire, and Panics = = 
Chepeene, $. Sah. cannot happen. j The Largest Flag House in the World = 

Write for Details and Specifications. = = 

POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 

1858 Conway Bld — CHICAGO = more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE = 

4 , a a7 =z buntings than all other brands combined. 2 

The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record = = 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. = = 

FMM MMMM 





The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





After Ordinary 


Sweeping Sweeping 


ee ee EE SE EST TT se 


DUTIANE GER soc ccc ccccccccceccvecsccessoscses 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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After Dustless Brush 





Modern Schools 


Must Use Modern Methods 


R-NA-VA 
OK REG US = 


TE 














TRADE 


ECT 


Solves the problem of 
floor maintenance and is 
the final touch in com- 
~ i pleting the strictly mod- 

SR ern school. 


If You Were in Boston 


at the N. E. A. Convention; you saw Car- 7 


Na-Var demonstrated. Tacoma’s (Wash.) 
44 Schools are treated with Car-Na-Var. 7 2" 5 


Also in use by leading schools through- Fs a 
out the country. /? se 
‘ tu 

Tear off and mail the attached cou- ss se 
pon today. ia 

. . ~ ua = 
Continental Chemical ,% "3's 

Corporation (S J) eo ee 
WATSEKA, ILL. Si o* 
Offices and Warehouses rY oo 
in principal cities fc t* 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 






Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 






Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 









WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 







Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Dust is a Menace to Health 


Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. Our 
new improved dust tray for either 
metal or wood trough is the last word 
in sanitation. 


For details see Sweet’s Catalogue, 
page C3239. For other information ad- 
dress Dudfield Mfg. Co., 116 West 
Kansas St., Liberty, Mo. 


-s AMESBURY HIGH. SCHOOL: 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM ’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS. BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


asm a raememaaaes 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


HB CORK 
i H COMPOSITION 
eat 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RIOR 


2% 





9) 
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SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ee — SS 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





PAERALELL ELL 


ase conpany| 


Econ at Last BUILDINGS 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR. 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS 

APPROVED 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 





Tre ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
ei detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
sa venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
= the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 

the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
»’ bob ene? a a , 


Rae aeee| 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct cal/s from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service** 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 





The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
308 Peoples Savings Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


412 Shops Building 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior Pease. We Register Only 


Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


The Davis-Stewart School Service The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service ; 25th Year 
10th year State licensed and regulated The 


Has the Canheeneg, c ee School Men Willard N. Parker, Manager H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 14 So. Carroll St. SORTER SOR 1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 





MECHANICAL PICTORIAL DRAWING 
By W. W. STURTEVANT, 
Instructor in Manual Training 
South High School Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATLANTIC READERS 


- A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 





Divided into Cabinet, Isometric, and Per- 
spective Drawing. Each section is a series of 
carefully prepared plates supplemented by ex- 
planatory text. Care as to detail and technique 
is stressed. 

For the teacher and student who desires a 
wealth of material from which to select a 
complete, comprehensive group of interesting 
problems. 


Cloth, 86 pages; 61% by 834 inches. Price, $1.75. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade Vv 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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TEACH BY 
PICTURES 


This PICTUROL system lightens the 
teacher’s task and her lessons remain 
fresh and vivid in the child’s mind. 
PICTUROLS arrest the attention, rivet 
the interest, help backward pupils, and 
advance teaching standards. Teaching is 

made more efficient, effective, and permanent. 


FREE The PICTUROL Library for primary 

grades free. This library of 716 pic- 

S.V.E. PICTUROL Projector has triple *ures—14 different subjects—is an entirely new 

condensing lenses, patented double set, covering the most popular primary literature. 

aperture glasses, and only patented These stories are beautifully illustrated—are ar- 

Heat Ray Filter. Absolutely fool proof; Yanged on full frames with titles and give the 
operates from any circuit or from battery. Story on the film itself. 

Write today for complete oie of PICTUROLS and request details of our special offer of 
EE library with PICTUROL Projector. 


| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Manufacturers, Producers and Dstributors of Visual Aids 
3527 §. LeSalle St. Dept. 10 Chicagp, Illinois ~ 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


Nonc(}’ Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
Noxc | 

Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


Ball Bearing Halyard 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Davenport, Iowa 


Dallas, Tex. 


Factories 


Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


Cut about % actual size. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Save Money on 
Replacements 





Little Rock, Ark. 





Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. 8S.” on inkwell 


orders. 


Order from your school sup- 
ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY ‘% 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for samples of the two 
SAMPLES sizes of U. S. Inkwells. Each 
SENT ON $ with the same practical fea- 


tures. Each easily installed, but 


REQUEST with two sizes of glass wells. 








ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 








STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Indiana 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Spiceland 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


Se an ade 
STO NLA s1ONc10 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 





Beautiful-Practical-Economica) 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


> = > 


B. 
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A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. N. 
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PECLALISTS ’ 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 
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FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 





Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc. 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


dates. 


teachers. 





C. STONECIPHER, Mer. 


916 STATE LIFE BLDG., 






Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
in modern 


vanced 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 


STEEL FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


SCHOOL NURSES AVAILABLE 





Aznoe’s have the following school nurses regis- 

tered for appointment: 

A—Eight years’ experience school and_ social 
work, registered New York, available at once. 
Asks $150. 

B—R.N., Iowa, age 32, two years’ experience as 
School Nurse, available June Ist for School 
or Summer Camp opening. Will start at $125. 


C—R.N., Wisconsin, age 30, post-graduate course 
in Public Health, two years’ experience as 
School Nurse desires change. 

No. 1784, Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 

30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


— 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 
26th year. 
states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. A’ 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. | 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


Careful selection of candi- 
Competent superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
Complete records 
available for your inspection 
at any time. 


AUVUULLATLOUEEEEEEEEUEREEOAAAUOEUAEDEOEREUEAUGGGEERECGEAEGEELUAUEOEOEEREGEAOLUGCCEOUOUCCGEEELEUULONCUCUCEEEAELUUUOAUAEGESEGOUGUECROEAEEEUEGUUOUEOEEEECOUAUECEREAELOOONOUORONEEEEOAOOOOREOONOOONNEDZ: 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Officials, Let Us Serve You. Efficient, Dependable. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OMTUATUETTLETELE CUESTA AUUAEAE AOA SEEEEEEEAEGECEEEEAUU AOU UUUAEEOEEAAA AAA EGOUEAGUAUOEOSUA OOO OOOO OOOO UOOOOENUEEOEREOUEOSERESEAUGHAOONOEEOEOGAEOGEGRGEONONEREAGUAOEOANOUOOOOOOOONEOEDOOONNOONNN 


Great American Teachers Agency 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 48th year. ‘Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of experience 
to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school officials and teachers 
better than ever before. Office 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., P. O. Box 157. 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics 
| adopted almost in its entirety by the National Association of Teach- 
| ers Agencies. An unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Busi- 
ness Managers, Librarians, Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and 
Directors of Physical Education, as well as Teachers for every de- 
partment in the public schools, by means of which School Boards 
may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found 
more commodious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus 
Building. Does College and University work only. 


Covers. all 





BT 


The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
————————— = §8©=©6management. Best Schools 
| 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges purmenens o- 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 8nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 


LICENSED. 
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29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 





VELOUR CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 
328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 










FELT SPECIALTIES 


We make a complete line of various felt special- 
ties for parades, home comings, athletic events, 
etc. Send for our catalog showing our line and 
prices. Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mich. 





TICKETS 


Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 


School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 
We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain- 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
ets for your auditorium printed at reasonable 
prices. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 





INKWELLS 
School Desk Inkwells— We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved “Chi- 


cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples 
and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 6529 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Degree holder (Michigan), qualified town super- 
intendent, city principal, high-school instructor; 
showing achievement record; four years school- 
head. Write for circular. Address 26-J, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a paper towel 
that seems made for school children 


TH ITS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroe Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 


The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 
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away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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ACOUSTICS 

Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 

Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

National School Equipment Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
BOILER COMPOUND 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK BINDING 

National Library Bindery Co., The 
BOOK CASES 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Harter School Supply Company 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Barrett Company, The 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Indiana Limestone Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Stee] Company 
BUILDING STONE 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 


School Board Journal - 


ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


= The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a a 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Marble Chair Company, B. L. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUND 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electrie Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical] Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 

Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Murdock Mfe. & Supply Co., The 

National Utilities Corp. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company. Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Adam Electric Company, Frank 

Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
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FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 

United States Quarry Tile Ci. 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

The Durafiex Company 

FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR TREATMENT 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Norton Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp.. Jas. G. 

FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
F-N Company, Inc., The 

FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National Schoo) Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand 7. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Royal Metal Mfg. _ 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 

GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 

GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
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INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwel] Company 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
‘Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
Westinzhouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The | 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MAPS 


Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturine Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company | 
Beckley-Cardy Company ‘ 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Paradise Playground Equip. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
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300 Pages 
of School Shop 
Information vital to 
every school executive 


See our 
SPECI FICATIONS 


I sruce's | 
SPECIFICATION 
| ANNUAL 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS & 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


EDITION 
Y 


This mark will iden- 
tify progressive 
manufacturers. 
Look for it in their 
advertisements. 





April, 1928 
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A New 
Bruce Service 


The Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Edition of 
BRUCE’S 1928 SPECIFICATION ANNUAL is a data book to 
which the supervisor, superintendent, purchasing agent, and school 
board can go for authentic information concerning the vocational 
education or industrial arts department. Whether the question be 
one relating to equipment or layout they will find here a practical 
answer. 


Six Sections 


The following school shops are covered: Woodworking, Print- 
ing, Electrical, Auto Mechanics, Drafting, and Sheet Metal and 
Metal Working. Each section is divided according to Elementary, 
Junior High, Senior High, Trade and Technical, and Vocational 
and Part Time Schools. These are in turn subdivided under the 
following heads: Introduction, Aims and Objectives, Shop Layout, 
Equipment, and Materials and Supplies. Thus it will be seen that 
BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION ANNUAL is a comprehensive en- 
cyclopaedia of school shop information. 


Shop Layouts 


More than two hundred plans, drawn to scale, give the school 
man an idea, not of the “ideal” shop, but of conditions and layouts 
as they are actually found in progressive schools from coast to 
coast. 


Buying Information 


More than seventy manufacturers have cooperated to present in 
usable form the specifications of their products which have school 
shop application. There is not one page of display advertising in 
the entire Annual! Just the essential specifications—up-to-date— 
of reliable products, logically arranged and classified to form a con- 
densed catalog of school shop supplies devoid of all “bunk” and 
“ballyhoo.” 


The Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Edition of 
BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION ANNUAL is ready NOW! 
Bound in Cloth, 300 pages, 9 by 12 inches. Price, $5.00. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


304 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








April, 1928 


The names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required In or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE BLEACHEHS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Company, The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporatien 

Harris Brothers Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 

International Projector Corp. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
ROOFING 

Barrett Company, The 
RULERS 

Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
8ASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
SCENERY 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


O. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Sereen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. ¥. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
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Gunn Furniture Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Ce. 

TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 

TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Rrown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 

TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Clow & Sons, James B 
VENETIAN BLINDS 

Hough Shade Corporation 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D 
WARDROBES 

Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATER SYSTEMS 

National Utilities Corp. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Mutschler Brothers Company 


Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Hough Shade Corporation 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLL 

Columbia Mills, Inc. ~— 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D 
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Lo! The Poor Tourist 

The story of Mr. John C. West, superintendent 
of schools, Bemidji, Minnesota, of the unfortunate 
tourist could probably be duplicated by some folk 
who were motoring last fall. It depicts a narrow 
provincialism that is rapidly being dissipated by 
education: 

Tourist: “I clearly had the right of way 
when this man ran into me, and yet you say 
I was to blame.” 


Cop: “You certainly were.” 
Tourist: “Why ?”’ 
Cop: “Beeause his father is mayor, his 


brother is chief of police, and I go with his 
sister.” 
This English Language 

Mr. George Fox, superintendent of schools, 
Annapolis, Maryland, offers a story that is pithy 
and certainly not lacking in brevity. Our English 
language is indeed a queer tongue full of pitfalls 
for the unwary. Here is Mr. Fox’s story: 

Said the high-school teacher, “John, what 


is a myth?” 


John replied, “Female moth.” 


Shakespeare Corrected 
The story of Mr. Wm. V. Casey, superintendent 
of schools, Boulder, Colorado, of “Morphine” cer- 
tainly refutes what Sakespeare said concerning 
“What’s in a name.” The colored mammy Mr. 
Casey writes about believed with a vengeance about 


using names that have a real background of 
meaning: 
“Morphine, yo Lim’ o’ Satan, you heahs me? 


Com heah dis instine, and come a-runnin’.” 


“Why did you call him ‘Morphine’, Mandy ?” 

“Cause I hearn dat mawphine is de produck 
of de poppy, and dat lim’ is de productus spit- 
tin’ image of his poppy dat evay was bawn. 
’sides dat he’s bawn sleepy.” 


Our Oldest Inhabitant 

Mr. C. B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, tells a story of the smug satis- 
faction and braggadocio of some old-time residents 
of a small town. It also proves that there is wit 
in these small towns. And another important 
phase is that old age is not uncommon. Mr. Glenn 
says: 

When the train stopped at a small town in 
Arkansas, a passenger leaning out of one of 
the windows inquired of a native how long he 
had lived there. Said the native: “Stranger, 
you see them pine trees over there? Well, when 
I come here they were huckleberry bushes.” 
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A Swift Moving Young Man 

Mr. Andrew J. Peters, superintendent of schools, 
Dover, Delaware, tells a story of a swift moving 
young man that could probably be classified either 
under sociology or ethics. Perhaps after sober 
second thought it should be classified under 
“girlology.” 

A young man met a very beautiful and at- 
tractive young woman. Ile asked permission 
to eseort her home, and the request was granted. 
When they arrived at the house of the girl, 
she invited him to have a seat with her on a 
settee on the porch. As he sat there enjoying 
her charming company, he kissed her onee, and 
in a very brief time, he repeated this, and he 
attempted to kiss the girl the third time. He 
said, “Every time I kiss you I become a better 
man in every way.” The young lady pushed 
him away and remarked, “That may be true, 
but you need not attempt to go all the way to 
heaven this afternoon.” 
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NYSTROM COMPANY OCCUPIES NEW 
BUILDING 

The A, J. Nystrom Company, Chicago, Ill, has 
occupied its new modern, ultra-daylight factory 
building at 3333 Elston Avenue, in the northwest 
section of the city. 

The building is modern in all respects and pro- 
vides adequate housing for the manufacturing and 
storage departments of the firm. Concentrated un- 
der one roof may be found a wide variety of maps, 
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NEW PLANT OF A. J. NYSTROM & CO., 


globes, and chart equipment which are manufac- 
tured for school use. Days and even weeks might 
be spent in examining the firm’s various and many- 
hued map and chart publications without spending 
much time in the study of any one production. 
In fact the impression is readily gathered that the 
entire world and its minutest parts have been 
charted. 

The Nystrom Company has had an experience 
of 20 years in the manufacture and sale of charts, 
maps, and special school supplies. With its new 
building and added facilities for carrying on its 
extensive school business it is certain that the next 
few years will show a continued growth and ex- 
pansion in the sale of its products. 





Teacher: 


“Now, boys, I hope you will have a happy vacation, and what is more 


important, come back with a little sense in your heads.” 


Johnny Smithers: “Same to you, sir.” 
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THE ECONOMY OF REBINDING SCHOOL. 
BOOKS 

School authorities of the country are agreed 
that it pays to rebind schoolbooks. Many school 
systems have found it very economical to rebind 
books and make repairs throughout the school 
year. The increase in price of textbooks has 
created added interest in the subject of rebinding, 
Textbook publishers report that the general ad- 
vance in the price of schoolbooks during the past 
ten years has been about forty per cent. 

Mr. P. W. Kieser, of the National Library Bind- 
ing Co., West Springfield, Mass., in a pamphlet 
entitled “The Economy of Rebinding Schoolbooks,” 
gives the results of a study of bookbinding work 
as carried out in the several school systems of 
the country. More than two thirds of the school 
business managers reporting, agreed that it pays 
to rebind schoolbooks, and 30 reported that the 
work would be performed during the present school 
year. Some school systems are governed by the 
cost of the book, in the belief that a book costing 
60 cents or more is worth rebinding at a small 
cost. 

Mr. Kiezer finds, as a result of his study, that 
added interest in the subject of rebinding has 
been created through the increase in the price of 
textbooks during the past decade. Some of the 
best known educational publishers report that the 
general advance in the price of textbooks has been 
about 40 per cent in the last ten years. 

The study shows that there is a variation in 
the prices charged for rebinding textbooks; that 
there is variation in the quality of work done in 
rebinding; that the average school manager can 
save money or obtain a more durable binding, or 
both, by looking after such items as materials, 
methods used, cost of rebinding, and qualifications 
of binders who do the work; that the average 
school system may profit by calling into consulta- 
tion a binder of considerable experience to assist 
in selecting the books to be sent to the bindery; 
that it does pay to rebind schoolbooks when they 
are carefully selected, when the price is reasonable, 
and when the binder is reliable. In general prae- 
tice it is shown that rebinding may be done at 
an average cost somewhat less than half the 
original cost of the books, the binding is far more 
satisfactory, and the life of the books is thereby 
increased. 

NEW WEBER COSTELLO CATALOG OF 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

The Weber Costello Company of Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has issued its new catalog No. 14, illustrating 
and describing Sterling lifelong blackboard, old 
reliable, Hyloplate blackboard, and an extensive line 
of globes, erasers, wall maps, and other school 
products. 

The pamphlet contains technical information and 
typical specifications for installing Sterling and 
Hyloplate blackboard for the use of architects, con- 
tractors. and school authorities. 

The Weber Costello Company has manufactured 
school supplies for the last 45 years and has de- 
voted the entire resources, energies, and abilities 
of the plant to the production of the best kind 
of blackboard and supplies for school use.  In- 
formation concerning any of the supplies named 
may be had by writing to the Weber Costello Com- 
pany at Chicago Heights, Il. 

NEW CATALOG OF KEWANEE STEEL 

BOILERS 

The Kewanee Boiler Corporation of Kewanee, 
Ill., has issued a new catalog describing and illus- 
trating its smokeless firebox boilers and the new 
Century Rocking Grate. 

The catalog contains a typical specification for 
the installation of the Kewanee boiler for the use 
of architects and school authorities. 

Another important feature is the suggestions for 
the summer care of the boiler. 

School authorities may obtain further informa- 
tion about the Kewanee smokeless boiler by ad- 
dressing the Kewanee Company at Kewanee, Iil. 


CATALOG OF LORRILLARD REFRIG- 
ERATORS 

The Albert Pick Company of Chicago, II, has 
issued a new catalog illustrating and describing 
the Lorillard refrigerators for schools, hospitals, 
and other public institutions. The Lorillard Re- 
frigerator Company is a division of the Albert 
Pick Company and the refrigerators are sold ex- 
clusively by L. Barth & Company and the John 
Van Range Company. 

The catalog has been prepared to give school 
officials and purchasing agents some definite facts 
about refrigerator construction and the advantages 
of the Lorillard refrigerator. The catalog lists all 
types of refrigerators covering a wide range of 
use for kitchen, pantry, and general utility. 

The catalog contains construction specifications 
and detail drawings of cork and wood refrigerators 
for the benefit of school officials who are confronted 
with the task of installing refrigerators in the 
school lunchroom and domestic science laboratory. 
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PLANNED LIGHTING 


HOLOPHANE CONTRIBUTION 


TO JCRMOOL 
EFFICIENCY 


The day of the little old red school house 
is past. And with McGuffy’s reader, 
the book slate and the woodburner, have 
gone also the old fashions of lighting. 


Good modern practice demands that the 
lighting of schools be planned by en- 
gineers of long practical experience in 
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; this field. 
t fli 
' Planned Lighting is the name we have 
y given to artificial lighting installations, 
: planned by Holophane Lighting Engi- 
. . . . 
e , neers for specific application, and which 
; : employ Holophane Specifics (Holo- 
phane Symmetric and Asymmetric 
Lighting units). 
8, 
‘ Holophane School Lighting Specifics 
( . . ° , 
" are made of prismatic glass for specific 
- application in class-rooms, corridors, 
" gymnasiums, oratorium and assembly 
ie . . 
. rooms, stairways, and even in the base- 
al ball cage. . «a 
le- ais MW 
a Planned Lighting cannot be bought PA 
. ” MAL ’ + NY 
“ over the counter as ‘‘merchandise’’ any iH HN \ 
ed more than a set of architects’ or engi- ‘Ee =a 
m- ’ 
neers plans can be so purchased. 
The Holophane Engineering Depart- 
es ment will study your school lighting HOLOPHANE | 
ew needs, make lighting recommendations REFRACTOR— 
i ‘ ; 7 ‘ the direct lighting unit that 
for on and submit suitable specifications, with- gives more light on the 
a - = out charge or obligation. 
for e si 
- ye HOLOPHANE COMPANY 
1 HOLOPHANE New York San Francisco Chicago Toronto Milwaukee 
, FILTERLITE— 
S geoclin pn wn gen at Write for your copy of ‘““The Lighting of 
has —sooe ke Schools” —a guide to good lighting 
a practice. Sent only on request. 
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nm FIREPROOF 


one 

of many 
important 
». advantages 











ACH year fire takes its awful toll of non- 

fireproof school buildings. Statistics show that 
about 1600 schoolhouses burn every year. Your 
community need not be numbered in this tragic list 
if you choose Ambler Schools. Their fireproof 
Asbestos construction gives security that is price- 
less. Yet their actual cost is less than you would 
pay for a brick or stone structure. 


Asbestos possesses remarkable insulating qualities, 
making the buildings warm and comfortable. 


Ambler school buildings are designed to comply with 
all state building codes and regulations. Light, ventila- 
tion, storage space, cloak rooms, toilet facilities, etc., 
have been carefully considered and skillfully worked out. 
Dimensions are generous, aisles wide, buildings are spa- 
cious and livable. Standardized factory-built construction 
; permits future additions to meet special requirements at 
MBLER school buildings combine fire safety with every small cost. List every desirable feature of today’s model 
eA other desirable schoolbuilding feature. They are perma- school and you will find Ambler incorporates every one. 

nent, sound and strong, weatherproof and fire resistant— 

an investment for a generation or more. Classified under strict 

state laws as permanent buildings. 


When so much is available at so moderate cost, why 
deny your locality the school facilities it really should 
have? Investigate Ambler buildings. The catalogue is a 

They are attractive in design that is both pleasing and well real reference book to all that is advanced and modern in 
balanced. school buildings. Send for it now. 


AMBLER 


ee FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING, BROAD AND ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for * 


descriptive 
Circular 
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- PAPER COMPANY. ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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ECAUSE they are easy to refill and 
because you can see when they 
need refilling — Onliwon Cabinets re- 


quire less servicing time. 


These neat looking cabinets, supplied 
in a variety of styles—are staunchly built 


—to last for years. 





Labor-saving cabinets . . . easy to refill 


School boards throughout the country 
have found that Onliwon service saves 
money by eliminating waste. For one 
Onliwon towel does the work of two 


ordinary towels. 


A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


Onliwon towel cabinet, 
pressed steel finished 
in White Duco. Yale 
lock to prevent waste 
and theft. Window to 
show when refilling is 


Rave AUSTRALWINDOWG. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of G. Howard Chamberlin, 
Equipped With Austral Windows 





Roosevelt School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


in 
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Ventilation 


Without 


Public School No. 23, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Charles E. Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


When the word “prestige” is mentioned it is generally associated with a fine product which has been made 
by craftsmen and endorsed by discrim.aating users. Austral Windows have been used for years by prominent 
architects everywhere, men who have analyzed their materials thoroughly before specification. Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s endorsement of Austral Windows is significant of their worth. 
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